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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee eed 


As a newand splendid edition of Walton’s 
Angler is in the press, which will contain 
an original memoir of Izaak Walton, our 
readers are particularly solicited to favour 
the Editor with the loan of any letters or 
other MSS. relating to that person, or with 
a notice of any fact hitherto unpublished, 
concerning him, his family, or friends, 
which they may possess, directed to the 
care of Mr. Pickering, bookseller, Chancery- 
lane: such communications will be deemed 
a great favour, and will be properly acknow- 
ledged. Walton makes the hunter, in the 
second chapter, propose that they shall sing 
“¢ Old Rose,”’ which is presumed to refer to 
the ballad, ** Sing, ‘old Rose, and burn the 
bellows,” of which every one has heard, but 
much trouble has been taken in vain to find 
a copy of it. Can any one of our readers 
refer to it ? 

We should be obliged to be informed 
whether the last report (between two and 
three months agy) of the death of that sin- 
gular man, the Rev. C. C. Colton, was 
really correct. On receiving a confirmation 
of it, we shall publish in our Obituary such 
particulars as we can collect respecting him. 

Our Correspondent W. H. will find his 
query (see Mag. for Feb. 124, 125) satis- 
factorily resolved in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 
pp- 615, 742, &e, ed. 1656, from authen- 
tic records. 

A ‘*Rectuse” is informed, that the three 
Hundreds of Desborough, Stoke, and Burn- 
ham, in Bucks, are called the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and take their name from the 
Chalk Hilis which run through Bucks and 
the neighbouring counties. The property 
of these Hundreds remaining in the Crown, 
a Steward is appointed at a salary of 20s. 
and all fees, which nominal office is accepted 
by any Member of Parliament who wishes to 
vacate his seat. See our General Index, 
vol. 111. p. 83.—Castor oil is the product of 
the plant Ricinus Americanus, or Palma 
Christi; but Oil of Castor is from the Cas- 
toreum or bag of the Beaver.—Copper is 
considered a better conductor for preserving 
buildings from lightning than iron, and is 
not so liable to rust. 

J. S. of Hull, observes, ‘* The manner 
in which Ascension-day, commonly called 
Holy Thursday, is celebrated in this coun- 
try, has often been a subject of my consi- 
deration. Scarcely any outward respect is 
paid to it: true, our Cathedrals have appro- 
priate services and sermons on this day; but 
how do the great mass of the people cele- 
brate it? The answer is obvious,—not at 
all. On Good Friday, and Christmas-day, 
the shops are closed, and business suspended ; 
indeed, those days can scarcely be distin- 
guished from Sundays, only the Society of 
Friends will not comply with the general 
custom. Now, in my opinion, the day on 
which the Ascension of our Redeemer is 


celebrated, when he left this world of sin 
and misery to enter the eternal abodes of 
bliss, after accomplishing the salvation of 
mankind, ought to be observed with 
equal respect as those to which I have 
adverted.” 

J.S. B. remarks, ‘‘ I see, by Graves’s 
Cleveland, that in the first page of the Re- 
gister of the Parish of Yarm, is the following 
extract from ‘ Ritual Rom. p. 409: Si 
infans non fuerit ex legitimo matrimonio 
natus, scribatur nomen, &c. (omnis tamen 
infamiz vitetur occasio.)’ This is no doubt 
a part of the directions of the Church for the 
Baptism of Infants, and is to be found in 
some of the Rituals; if any of your readers 
can refer me to the particular edition I shall 
be obliged.” 

A Susscriser remarks, ‘‘ In Walpole’s 
Correspondence, he frequently alludes to 
* Bootikins.’ What were they? I should 
have conjectured they were easy boots for 
gouty feet, but that Walpole speaks of the 
bootikins being applied to the breast as well 
as the feet.” 

A CorresponpenT says, ‘* In a hamlet 
bearing the common name of Ridgway, and 
in the line of an ancient British trackway, 
which was afterwards adopted as a road by the 
Romans, there is a ford over a brook, which 
has uniformly borne the appellation of Pis- 
Bridge; and in the same neighbourhood is 
a road called Hoo-Lane. Can any of your 
readers tell the derivation and meaning of 
these terms ?”’ 

J.T. remarks, that the celebrated Locke 
is called the countryman of Professor Stew- 
art, in pages 115 and 116. The fact is, 
Locke was born at Wrington, near Bristol, 
in 1632, and died at the seat of Sir Francis 
Masham, at Oates, in Essex, 28th October, 
1704, and his remains are interred in the 
church-yard of that village. 

J. S. says, ‘‘ in the official accounts 
of ceremonials observed at the Coronation 
of George the Fourth, and of others of 
our English Kings, the Prebendaries of 
Westminster Abbey are described as wearing 
‘rich copes.” Now, I must plead ignorance 
respecting these ¢ rich copes,’ and shall be 
obliged by a description of their make, 
colour, &c. and if they in any way resemble 
those at present worn by the Roman Catholic 
Clergy ?” 

M. F. would feel obliged by any informa- 
tion relative to the family of Miss Whitfield, 
who married Archibald Earl of Islay (after- 
wards 3d Duke of Argyle), and died at 
Kensington, Sept. 1, 1723. She is said to 
have been the daughter of a Major W. 
formerly Paymaster of Marines. Her sister 
is supposed to have been mistress to John 
the great Duke of Argyle, and to have had 
by him a daughter named Camplell, who 
married Butler, esq. Secretary to the 
Earl of Burlington. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
—= 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


Vicarage, Tavistock, 
Mr. Ursan, ‘Merch 17. 
| gee the patriotic manner in 
which you have considered that 
important question now agitating the 
public mind, I venture to hope that 
you will readily admit a few observa- 
tions on a point, that appears to me 
worthy of some attention at the present 
crisis. 

I have remarked that, whenever any 
of the Protestant advocates for the 
Constitution have chanced to allude to 
the savage persecutions of the idola- 
trous Church of Rome, the Papist 
advocates invariably exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, 
that was the spirit of the times; the 
Protestants persecuted the Papists just 
the same when they had the power.” 
Now, this assertion [ utterly deny, and 
I shall attempt to support my denial 
both by argument, and by facts drawn 
from historical record. 

The assertions of our opponents rest 
on the fact, that, in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Eliza- 
beth, certain persons suffered for he- 
resy or schism. I admit this to be 
true; but I will not, therefore, admit, 
that it was occasioned by the spirit of the 
reformed Church being as intolerant 
as that of Rome, even in its earliest 
period. In regard to Henry VIII. 
though he shook off the supremacy of 
the Pope, and suppressed monasteries, 
he was scarcely more deserving the 
name of Protestant of the reformed 
Church, than was his daughter, the 
cruel Mary. He had determined to 
repudiate Catherine, and, the Pope not 
granting an absolution for that pur- 
~~ he annulled the power of the 

ope in England. He also deter- 
mined to keep up his own assumed 
supremacy, by disarming the power of 
the Clergy: he destroyed, therefore, 
the monasteries, and, by distributing 
their revenues amongst his courtiers 
and nobles, took the best means in the 
world to prevent them from ever rising 
again. 


Let any one read Henry the Eighth’s 
Six Articles, and then say if he were 
other than a Roman Catholic, not- 
withstanding he shook off the power 
of the Pope. Can we then wonder if 
we see, in the latter part of his reign, 
some instances of burning for heresy? 
It was the lingering spirit of Popery 
that lighted the funeral fires. In the 
reign of Edward V1. I also admit that 
we find a few, though a very few, 
instances of persons suffering for what 
was termed heresy. But whence arose 
this? Not from any bigoted disposi- 
tion in that virtuous young Prince; 
for it was not till after a strong and 
repeated denial, he could be brought 
to sign the warrant for the death of 
the only person who suffered for heresy 
by royal authority during his reign; 
and whilst he put his hand to the deed, 
he wept bitterly. ‘These very acts may 
be traced to the leaven of the old reli- 
gion of Rome, not even then com- 
pletely extirpated. 

The Reformation of the Church, 
like all other reformations, was gradual 
in its progress. It was night indeed 
when the Church of Rome prevailed. 
The light of the Reformation broke 
gently upon the world: there was a 
dawn before it spread into the full 
effulgence of its meridian, and the task 
undertaken by the Reformers was not 
to be suddenly or easily accomplished. 
Not only was the judgment of men to 
be called into play, the reason to be 
informed, but the most difficult of all 
tasks, that of eradicating rooted preju- 
dices and violent passions, was to be 
effected. There was a high-minded 
intolerance, a non-enduring pride of 
opposition about the followers of the 
Roman Church, which was the very 
Jast thing conquered: and hence was 
it, that amongst many who confessed 
they were in error, when they believed 
the Pope to be as infallible as God 
upon earth, who admitted that tran- 
substantiation was a corruption of the 
sacrament, that image worship. was 
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abomination, that one Mediator was 
sufficient, even Christ,—I affirm, that 
very many persons who allowed all 
these things, still, fora time, adhered 
to their old leaven of intolerance, and 
that they derived it, not from the new 
light they received from the Reforma- 
tion, but from the darkness of the old 
spirit of Rome, that still lingered 
about them. It was this spirit that 
made some, who called themselves 
Protestants and reformers, condemn 
the Anabaptists as»heretics and schis- 
matics. And can we wonder this 
should be the case? Can we feel sur- 
prised that so great, so total a change 
in the Church as that produced by the 
Reformation, should not be brought 
to perfection iu a day? 

As the doctrine of the reformed 
Church spread itself abroad, it became 
daily more studied and better under- 
stoud, till at length all men who pro- 
fessed it, confessed, that the sword of 
the Spirit in religious matters, was 
very different from a sword of steel; 
and that the fire of the cloven tongues 
which descended from the Holy Ghost, 
was no fire to burn the bodies of men 
for the sake of that spirit. As these 
doctrines became better understood, I 
repeat it, all intolerance, as far as 
regarded bodily punishment, was en- 
tirely discountenanced and disconti- 
nued. When, I would ask, was this 
ever known to be the case in the 
Church of Rome? Let the history of the 
Inquisition speak the answer, Never. 

In the reign of that bigot, commonly 
known by the name of bloody Queen 
Mary, 282 persons were burnt alive for 
heresy; twelve thousand clergy were 
turned adrift to starve as exiles abroad, 
or to perish at the stake if they re- 
seiaed at home; whilst imprison- 
ments, tortures, fines, confiscations, 
and oppressions of all kinds and de- 
scriptions, were too numerous to be 
even accurately known: and yet, at 
this day, certain persons, advocating 
the cause of the Romish Church, have 
dared, either wilfully or ignorantly, to 
assert, that under Elizabeth the Papists 
suffered as severely as did the Protes- 
tants under Mary. 

The manifold crueltics and oppres- 
sions which the unhappy Protestants 
endured in the reign of Mary, cer- 
tainly did create (aud how could it be 
otherwise?) bitter feelings against the 
Roman Catholics; and in some in- 
stances there might be traced a spirit 
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of retaliation; whilst here and there 
some person, calling himself a member 
of the reformed Church, but, in fact, 
still mingling with his principles the 
leaven of Popery, did persecute an 
enemy when he had the power to do 
sc. But this was so far emana- 
ting from the spirit of the reformed 
Church, that Bonner, the vilest wretch 
that ever lighted the fires of Smith- 
field, found no other punishment than 
that of being confined in the Marshal- 
sea prison, where he lived for ten 
years, and died unmolested. 

As to the hangings, drawings, and 
quarterings of the Roman Catholics, 
with which it has of late become com- 
mon to charge Elizabeth, those very 
acts may with truth be referred to 
Rome itself as the cause, since almost 
all the persons so suffering (excepting 
such as were condemned for crimes to 
this day subject to the penal laws of 
England) were traitors, Jesuits, recu- 
sant priests, and conspirators of all 
kinds, purposely sent into this king- 
dom, or encouraged, by Rome itself, 
to destroy the Person and Government 
of the great heretical Protestant Queen. 
So notorious was this fact, that it was 
commonly said, Cardinal Allen’s book 
(written at Louvain to prove the law- 
fulness of putting to death, by any 
means, a heretic Sovereign,) had alone 
nearly worn out the gallows at Tyburn, 
so many having undertaken plots for 
her destruction after reading that book. 
Nor must it be forgotten, that this 
precious composition of Cardinal Allen 
recommending murder was approved 
by the Pope, who, in order to make 
the recommendation more stirring, 
ae immediate admission into 

eaven to any person who, having 
succeeded in the death of Elizabeth, 
should be taken, and suffer loss of life 
for the act. Indeed, so numerous and 
so daring were the plots, year by year, 
carrie’ on against her life by the 
Roman Catholics, that it could only 
have been by the especial interference 
of Providence that she escaped them 
all. ‘The plot of Ballard and Babing- 
ton is the most known, because Mary 
Queen of Scots was concerned in it; 
but there were many others quite as 
desperate, that were happily frustrated. 

I now come to mention what ap- 
pears to me the most important of all 
points to be considered at this crisis, 
and yet it is that which has been re- 
peatedly held in derision amid the 
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blindness of these times. I allude to 
the danger of forming any union with, 
or giving any political countenance to, 
the Church of Rome. Let any man in 
his senses calmly sit down and study 
the Revelation of St. John. Let him 
take asa guide, or as a help, the Com- 
mentators on it; and, if he can read 
but for half an hour without being 
convinced that the Church of Rome is 
the great Antichrist so fearfully cursed 
and denounced of God, he is blind 
past hope of recovery. But if, on the 
contrary, he is convinced that she is 
indeed ** Babylon the Great, the mo- 
ther of harlots and abominations of the 
earth;” that in her may be found 
** the blood of prophets and of saints,” 
what, I say, is the madness of that 
man, who would wish his country 
(hitherto by God’s blessing having 
been numbered with “ the witnesses” 
who rose up against her and cast her 
out,) now to invite her in, and, by 
giving her political power, afford her 
the very means to spread her fornica- 
tions (the Scripture term for idolatry) 
abroad! Surely the individual or the 
country that does this, becomes as 
much a participator in her crimes, as 
that man becomes a participator in the 
crime of theft, who opens the door of 
his neighbour’s house to admit the 
robber, even though he should not 
himself share in the spoil. Search, I 
say, the Scriptures from beginning to 
end, under the Law, under the Gos- 
pel, in the Prophecies, and you will 
find that no sin is altogether so abhor- 
rent to God as that of idolatry. And 
most justly is it so; since every such 
religion, ben that of the sacrifices to 
Moloch, to those offered by Rome, 
which substitutes a false worship for a 
true, (and what is this but idolatry?) 
encourages almost every other sin that 
is known to man. 

When the kings and the merchants 
of the earth (who bewail the fall of the 
mystical Babylon, the Romish Church) 
anne the articles of her guilty trade, 
they close the catalogue with “ slaves, 
and the souls vf men.” Nor can we 
wonder that of all the idolatries on 
the face of the globe, that of Rome 
should be the most fearfully denounced, 
when we consider its abominations are 
founded on the sacred name and word 
of Jesus Christ. God has destined the 
full measure of his wrath to fall upon 
that guilty Church; and _ terrible, 
though merciful, is the warning given 
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to all men who are still of the number 
of ** the witnesses” that have risen up 
against her, not to be partakers of her 
sin or of her fall: ** Come out of her, 
my people, that ye be not partakers of 
her sins, and that ye receive not of 
her plagues, for her sins have reached 
unto Heaven, and God hath remem-. 
bered her iniquities.” Idolatrous and 
abominable as the Church of Rome is 
declared to be by the ltevelation, yet 
far be it from the Protestant Church 
to persecute her as she persecuted us. 
But very different from a spirit of per- 
secution is that of discouragement, and 
it is that we are bound to follow. Did 
the Jews, when they were the chosen 
people of God, take into their fel- 
lowship and into their councils the 
Heathen, by whom they were sur- 
rounded? and if they did so, in defi- 
ance of God's warning, did he not 
make their ‘ pleasant sin” a bitter 
scourge to them? And even so, I 
fear, will He do to England, if she 
pollutes the pure and hitherto sancti- 
fied temple of her laws and of her 
faith, by mingling within its walls 
the worshippers of Christ and of the 
Antichrist. It is an act that cannot, 
that will not come ‘to good; and, 
though it isa misfortune to be thus ex- 
cluded, yet great is the guilt of that 
man or of that country, by whom the 
followers of idolatry shall be adopted. 
To speak thus boldly I know, at 
the present time, will be offensive to 
many; but when the Prophet has thus 
openly denounced the Church of Rome, 
‘fas a woman sitting upon a scarlet- 
coloured beast, full of names of blas- 
oe I know not why modern 
iberality should close our lips upon 
her real name and nature; and, though 
God has hitherto permitted her to have 
her reign, till the fulness of time fixed 
by Him for her punishment shall be 
arrived, yet we cannot for a moment 
imagine that the blessing of God has 
gone with her. Wanting that blessing, 
(which has enabled the trae Church 
to rise again, notwithstanding all the 
persecutions she has undergone,) the 
Church of Rome has been compelled 
to uphold itself on fraud, worldly force, 
and consummate hypocrisy ; and every 
one of these things being employed in 
her support is clearly pointed out in 
the Revelation of St. John. To that 
sacred book, and to those wise, learned, 
and good men, who have so ably com- 
mented upon it, I would refer all 
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persons desirous to be informed on this 
most serious subject, feeling that all 
remarks I could offer would be vain 
and presumptuous. 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, 

AS a reader of philosophical history 

and travels, I beg to lay before 

you the following consequences of cer- 
tain popular projects of the day. 

1. Slave Trade. The violent aboli- 
tion so furiously pressed, would take 
from the crown of Great Britain the 
West Indies. 

2. Missionary Societies would, if 
urged in the same violent manner, de- 
tach the East Indies from our empire, 
and occasion the flight or massacre of 
all the Europeans. 

3. The Bible Society would spread 
spurious versions of the Scriptures over 
the whole world, and expend enor- 
mous sums of money in throwing 
away bibles among those who will 
never read them, because they cannot 
read. 

4. Evangelical Preaching, through 
utter neglect of impressing the duties 
of man and the conditions of salvation, 
makes people regardless of their ac- 
tions, and teaches them‘to depend 
upon profession only, for future happi- 
ness. 

5. Religious enthusiasm converts the 
ignorant into fanatics, who think that 
they do God service by committing the 
most atrocious acts; even murder, ar- 
son (as at York Minster), &c. &c. 

The certain results of all these pro- 
jects are very serious civil and political 
evils, namely, dismemberment of the 
empire in the two first; corruption of 
the Scriptures and knavish peculation 
in the third ; and dangerous demorali- 
zation of the people in the fourth and 
fifth. 

It matters not, that sophistry and 
cant are employed in propagating and 
advocating these mischievous bubbles ; 
the facts are proved, and the conse- 

uences self-evident ; not that it is de- 
sirable that good objects should not be 
patronised; but the truth is, that the 
measures for effecting these objects are 
designed in the most palpable folly, a 
folly which would defeat the success 
of them, and occasion an irreparable 
mischief to the whole country. Never- 
theless, for the support of these imprac- 
ticable and dangerous speculations, the 
people are factionized, and more than 


Anna E. Bray. 
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a hundred thousand pounds per an- 
num detracted from useful charities 
at home. Why do they exist? Be- 
cause particular individuals get by them 
worldly repute and pecuniary advan- 
tage. ANTI-QUACKERY. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Kellington, Feb. 13. 

N order to investigate, and in con- 
I sequence to furnish a more expli- 
cit and satisfactory answer to the en- 
quiry of your correspondent Z. A. at 
p- 504 of your December Magazine, 
(who there asks the following ques- 
tion: “ A religious house being seised 
of the advowson of A., a vicar was re- 
gularly endowed. On the dissolution, 
the advowson and rectorial tithes came 
to the crown, and were granted to a 
layman. After a considerable time had 
passed, the gentleman who was in 
possession conveyed them to the vicar 
for the time being, or in trust for him, 
They have been enjoyed so ever since. 
Is the church now a rectory or a vicar- 
age?”) it may be, perhaps, not be 
deemed irrelevant to take a short view 
of the origin and nature of ecclesiastical 
establishments in this kingdom. 

For the first six or seven centuries 
after the first propagation of Chris- 
tianity in England, and prior to its 
distribution into parishes, all tithes, 
oblations, and ecclesiastical profits 
whatsoever, seemed to have belonged 
exclusively to the parochial bishops, 
who invariably resided along with their 
clergy, presbyters, and deacons, in 
their cathedral church. At this pe- 
riod, therefore, in the nature of things, 
it was impossible that religious bene- 
fices could be invested in the hands of 
any layman, or be employed for any 
secular purposes whatever, Such was 
the practice of our British, as well as 
afterwards of our more recent Saxon 
ancestors. The rites of religion were 
performed alone in these united choirs : 
to them the whole population of the 
district, or parochia, or diocese, were 
under the necessity of resorting, more 
especially at the solemn times and sea- 
sons of devotion. 

In progress of time, and in conse- 
quence of the increasing population, 
and the very great distance at which 
many parts of the same district were 
necessarily situated from this centre of 
unity, many inconveniencies were 
found to result. In order more fully 
to satisfy the craving wishes of those 
early converts for religious instruction, 
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and for the more ready administration 
of sacred rites, the bishops were in- 
duced to send out missionaries into the 
more remote parts, who, nevertheless, 
regularly returned to their stationary 
abodes, and as regularly gave a due 
account to their diocesans of their la- 
bours and successes in their several pe- 
regrinations. 

At what period of time the division 
in England into rural parishes, and 
the foundation of churches adequate to 
them, was first instituted, seems to be 
uncertain. It is, perhaps, not attri- 
butable to any one act, or to any parti- 
cular age. Sometimes the itinerant 
preachers found it advisable to settle, 
more permanently, amongst a liberal 
people, and by their assistance to found 
achurch. Sometimes such establish- 
ments have owed their origin even to 
royal bounty, which was induced, 
through pious motives, to rear and 
endow a sacred fabric in their country 
villas, and seats of pleasure and retire- 
ment, for the more immediate conve- 
nience of their court and retinue. 
Hence proceeded the original of free 
chapels. ‘The Thanes, or greater and 
more powerful lords, soon followed the 
same example: hence the patronage 
of laymen. 

The right, however, of the bishop 
still continued unimpaired, both in 
respect of spirituals and temporals. To 
him still belonged the sole cure of souls. 
To him was gill attached the same 
spiritual and temporal power over his 
officiating clergy, as belonged to the 
baron over his tenantry. As each te- 
nant was, in some way or other, sub- 
servient to his temporal lord, for re- 
taining peaceable possession of his 
estates, so the presbyter made a similar 
return of some part of the parochial 
profits to his bishop, for the security 
of enjoying the remainder. Various 
causes, however, at length conspired 
to divert many of these parochial emo- 
luments from the immediate use of 
the bishop and his clergy. The more 
powerful and richer patrons were, by 
monastic arts, induced to bring all 
their offerings, and to communicate in 
some religious foundation, or in the 
cell of some particular recluse. This 
discretionary allotment of oblations, 
though in some instances injurious to 
og parishes, did not in the 
east tend to violate the rights of the 
national church, or clergy. ‘The do- 
nors invariably considered them as sa- 
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cred to the altar, and did not presume 
to alienate them to any ordinary tem- 
poral uses. 

Though the whole emolument of a 
diocese was thus, at the first, at the 
sole receipt and disposal of the bishop, 
yet that there might appear some show 
of justice in the expenditure and appli- 
cation of it, the ecclesiastical fund was 
generally divided into four parts ; one 
was appropriated to sustain the fabric 
and ornaments of the church, another 
was allotted to the officiating priest, a 
third to the poor and necessitous tra- 
vellers, and a fourth was reserved for 
the more immediate supply of the cole 
legiate body. When, however, these 
collective societies began, through the 
increasing piety or superstition of 
the times, to be more magnificently 
endowed, they were also induced ta- 
citly to recede from a scrupulous de+ 
mand of their fourth part, and the 
parish priest thus became the receiver 
and distributor of the three remaining, 
as the bishop had been before ; still, 
however, holding himself bound to 
expend them, as heretofore, in acts 
of benevolence and religion. 

This tripartite division soon gave 
rise to many and considerable disor- 
ders. The lay-patrons and founders 
of ecclesiastical establishments were 
speedily induced to infer from it, that 
a third part of the revenues was amply 
sufficient for the maintainance of an 
acting minister, and, in consequence, 
undertook to appropriate the two re- 
maining parts to themselves, still pro- 
fessing to apply this surplus entirely to 
the purposes of religion and hospita- 
lity. By degrees they senteutal so 
far as to retain them in their own 
hands, and at length, even to get 
themselves infeofed in them, and ulti- 
mately to devise them to their heirs. 
This was practised more especially 
within their own demesnes. Hence, 
perhaps, parishes became co-extensive 
with the manors of their respective 
lords, and may possibly account for 
the inconvenient situations of many 
churches at the present day, they 
having originally been placed near the 
residence or in the midst of the terri- 
tory of their ancient original founders. 
These powerful Thanes at last seised 
upon the whole predial tithes, and 
left the altarage, (which consisted 
merely of voluntary oblations,) and the 
smaller dues, as the portion of the se- 
cular or officiating clergy. Conscience, 
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however, at. length becoming predo- 
minant, these powerful patrons were 
induced to make a Jaudable restitution 
of the perpetual advowson of many 
benefices so seised, to some particular 
individual, or to some collective eccle- 
siastical body. This restitution is 
supposed completely to have taken 
place prior to the reformation. 

In the monasteries, for some time, 
was almost entirely invested the cure 
of souls. Distant and sequestered dis- 
tricts were supplied with officiating 
clergy from the parent society. These 
actually serving monks took the eccle- 
siastical duties upon themselves in 
turn, either by rotation, or to satisfy 
some penitential order which had been 
imposed upon them by their superiors. 
At length, however, such changes, 
intermissions, and scandalous abuses 
in the pastoral care had crept into the 
church, that they began to attract the 
serious attention of the respective 
diocesans to which they belonged. 
The bishops, in order to maintain 
their own respectability, were con- 
strained by degrees to restrain the 
monks from the personal cure of souls, 
and compel them to retain sufficient 
and able men, (capellans, vicars, or 
curates, for all these are nearly the 


same office,) with a competent salary, 
and altogether independent of the mo- 
nastery, to supply the vacant offices of 
parish priests in the distant churches 
and chapels belonging to them, and 
to confine the monks entirely to the 


cloister. Hence, perhaps, the first 
distinction and separate division of 
tithes originally appropriated to the 
rector and vicar. Inthe first instance, 
both rectors and vicars were necessarily 
ecclesiastics, or religious foundations. 
Prior to the time of Henry VIII. lay 
impropriations were altogether unac- 
knowledged, either by law or reason. 
Such tenures, however, by various 
arts and machinations of sacred-traffic- 
ing individuals and corporate bodies, 
(for such existed even in those early 
times,) rapidly increased. In a short 
period of time, (such is generally the 
swift advance of evil,) we find favours 
of this kind procured by paying a cer- 
tain compensation at Roie, for secu- 
jar colleges, for chantries, for lay hos- 

itals, for guilds and other aggregate 
Ladies for military orders, nay, for 
nunneries, thus constituting even 
women rectors of parishes. The ex- 
ample extended itself to individuals, 
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to parish priests, who in populous and 
rich districts procured a vicar to be 
endowed, upon whom they devolved 
the cure of souls, while they continued 
to have the more lucrative rectory 
settled upon themselves and their heirs, 
as a sine-cure for ever. ' 

From this account of the first na- 
ture of ecclesiastical endowments, it 
may be observed in what manner rec- 
torial and vicarial tithes have, in the 
present day, become so much perplex- 
ed and confounded. Whenever the 
small oblations, &c. were found inade- 
quate to the support of the vicar, the 
patron or rector was held bound, from 
the rectorial revenue, to supply the 
deficiency : and if at any time the vi- 
carial tithes were superabundant for 
this purpose, then a part of them 
again reverted into the hands of the 
patron for the uses of hospitality and 
benevolence. Hay, for instance, and 
agistment is occasionally a rectorial 
or vicarial right. The rectorial claim 
seems to apply to every production of 
nature ; the vicarial merely to that 
part of them which was originally 
granted by their endowments, or after- 
wards paid by subsequent usage. 

Hence the answer to the question 
of your correspondent, at first alluded 
to, seems to be clear. Every henefice 
is held by a rector, who may be a 
layman, a corporate body, or an ec- 
clesiastic, to whom the great tithes of 
right belong; and an endowed vicar, 
to whom, by equal right, the smaller 
dues, whatever they may be, are ap- 
pended. These may, through various 
contracts, civil and religious, be mu- 
tually interchanged. A vicarage may 
become a rectory by the adjunction of 
all the primitive rights of the original 
founder and patron, in whom alone 
they seem to be united, to the existing 
vicar ; and a rectory may be changed 
into a vicarage by the same conveyance, 
by the patron retaining the predial, 
and continuing only the smaller emo- 
luments to his delegated substitute. 

In the case mentioned by Z. A. all 
the rectorial as well vicarial rights be- 
ing vested by will in the then incum- 
bent, the vicarage becomes necessarily 
a rectory. It may, however, be sug- 
gested, that the same power which 
was able to unite, may be inherent in 
the present possessor or patron, if such 
should still exist, with the approbation 
of his diocesan, again to disjoin them. 

Yours, &c. OmIcRON. 
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Mr. Ursayn, March |. 
‘oo accompanying view of a vil- 

& jage church in Gloucestershire, 
will, [am persuaded, be allowed .to 
possess a larger share of interest than 
is commonly the property of similar 
buildings. It has been for several ge- 
nerations in the patronage of the fami- 
ly of Jenkinson ; was the burial-place 
of the first Earl of Liverpool, and has 
recently received the ashes of his son, 
the illustrious statesman of whom you 
gave so satisfactory a memoir, and so 
pleasing, and at the same time just, 
a character, in your Magazine for 
January. 

The parish of Hawkesbury is situat- 
ed in the Hundred of Grumbold’s Ash, 
in part on the great ridge of the lower 
Cotswold hills, and about twenty-four 
miles south of Gloucester. It is of 
very considerable extent, having been 
computed to exceed a circumference of 
thirty* miles. There are two ancient 
chapels in the hamlets of Little Bad- 
minton and Tresham. 

The manor first came into the’ pos- 
session of the Jenkinson family about 
1620. The purchase was imade by 
Sir Robert Jenkinson, of Walcot in 
Oxfordshire, knight, whose son, Sir 
Robert, also styled of Walcot, was 
created a baronet, by letters patent, 
dated May 18, 1661. The late Pre- 
mier’s father, on: becoming a lord of 
the Treasury in 1786, was created by 
peat. dated August 21 that year, 

aron Hawkesbury; but he was then 
lord in expectancy only of the estate, 
which devolved upon him, with the 
baronetcy, on the. death of his. first 
cousin, Si Banks Jenkinson, in 1790. 
The manorial house at Hawkesbury, 
though once occupied by the family, 
was net well constructed or situated, 
and was, it is believed, even then a 
tuin.. The. village, generally called 
Hawkesbury Upton, is built upon a 
hill; but the church, as was the ma- 
nor-house, is situated ina close valley, 
at the foot of a very picturesque 
knoll. 

The Church (Plate J.) is the chief 
of a deanery, and is dedicated to St. 
Mary. Itis divided into a nave and 
two aisles; and the original structure 
is presumed to have been the work: of 
the abbey of Pershore, to which the 
benefice was impropriated. The body, 
however, was rebuilt in the sixteenth 
century MY the family of Boteler of 
Gent. Mac. March, 1829. 
g 
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Badminton, to one of whom the ma- 
nor and great tithes were granted at 
the suppression of Pershore Abbey in 
1546, and whose arms, three covered 
cups, remain carved in stone. 

In the chancel are the memorials 
of the Jenkinson family. The earliest 
is on a handsome mural monument, 
representing a lofty pyramid, with a 
canopy.of drapery, and of which a 
plate is given in Bigland’s History of 
Gloucestershire : 


‘*In memory of Sir Robert Jenkinson, 
Bart., who departed this life’ August 8, in 
the year of our Lord 1766, in the 46th year 
of his age. He was the eldest’son of Sir 
Robert Banks Jenkinson, Bart. by Catherine 
his wife, third daughter of Sir Robert 
Dashwood, of Northbrook, in the County 
of Oxford, Bart. He married Mary, the 
daughter of Sir Jonathan Cope, Bart., but 
left no issue; yet let his name be preserved 
to posterity for his filial piety, his conjugal 
love, and fraternal affection, and all those 
virtues which best adorn the honest English 
gentleman and sincere Christian. Fortified 
with these, he bore with patience a long 
and painful illness, till he resigned his soul 
with faith and confidence into the hands 
of his Creator. Disdain not, reader! what, 
from too high a veneration for more glaring 
and ostentatious characters, thou mayest 
be taught to think a very humble ercomium ; 
for, remember that purity of life and in- 
tegrity of ‘manners will receive the truest 
praise at the last day, from Him who is the 
supreme judge of all virtue and merit, and 
who alone can assign them their due re- 
ward.” 

On a tall mural tablet, handsomely 
formed by Westmacott, are the follow- 
ing inscriptions : 

“¢ Sacred to the memory of Charles Earl 
of Liverpool, who, during the long and 
eventful reign of George III., filled various 
and important offices of trust and responsi- 
bility in the State. 

** Descended from an ancient and respec- 
table family, long resident at Walcot near 
Chartbury, in the county of Oxford, he 
saw, when very young, its then representa- 
tive obliged to alienate the family mansion, 
and a considerable portion of the estate. 

‘¢ By his talents, industry, and exertions, 
during the course of a long and successful 
life, he raised himself to the dignity of 
the Peerage ; first, as Baron Hawkesbury, 
of Hawkesbury in the county of Gloucester, 
and afterwards as Earl of Liverpool; and he 
had the happiness of transmitting those 
honors, (together with the Baronetage, 
and remainder of the family estate, to 
which he had succeeded in 1790,) to his 
posterity. 
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** As a statesman, he will be long remem- 
bered for the many important public mea- 
sures which he originated, more especially 
for those which had for their object the im- 
provement of the navigation and commerce 
of Great Britain. 

«© As an author, he acquired the greatest 
celebrity, from, 1st. his Discourse on the 
Establishment of a National and Constitu- 
tional Force in England, in 1756; 2dly. 
A Discourse on the Conduct of Great Bri- 
tain in respect to Neutral Nations, in 
1758; Sdly, A Treatise on the Coins of 
the Realm in a Letter to the King, 1805. 
The two last of these treatises are univer- 
sally considered as standard books on the 
important subjects to which they relate, 
and afford proofs of extensive reading, 
sound principles, and deep thinking, never 
surpassed in any works on political law or 
political economy. It was impossible for a 
public servant, so situated and so distinguish- 
ed, not to feel a strong and sincere attach- 
ment to the gracious Sovereign in whose 
service he continued upwards of forty years ; 
and in the last years of his life, he had an 
opportunity of expressing his feelings to 
that beloved Sovereign, in the dedication of 
his Treatise on the Coin of the Realm. 

«¢ He was twice married ; first, to Amelia, 
daughter of William Watts, esq., formerly 
Governor of Fort William in Bengal: she 
died in 1770. By her he had one son, Ro- 
bert Banks Jenkinson, born June 8th, 
1770, who succeeded him in his title and 
estates. Secondly, to Catherine. daughter 
of Sir Cecil Bishop, Bart., and widow of 
Sir Charles Cope, Bart, by whom he had 
one son and one daughter, Charles Cecil 
Cope, born May 29th, 1784; and Char- 
Jotte, married to the Hon. James Walter 
Grimston, aow Earl of Verulam, born 
June 8th, 1783. Born May 16th, 1729. 
Died December 17th, 1808.” 


* Here reposeth all that was mortal of 
Amelia, wife of Charles Jenkinson, after- 


wards Earl of Liverpool. She was eldest 
daughter of William Watts, Esq., first a 
Member, and then a President of the 
Council of Fort William in Bengal, during 
that memorable period when the British 
authority and influence first acquired the 
ascendancy in India. She died, alas! on 
the 12th July, 1770, at the age of nineteen, 
from having given birth to her only child, 
Robert Banks Jenkinson. 

*: Hence, Adulation ! to proud Sculpture fly, 
Nor wound this honest marble with a lie ; 
The truth she lov'd inscribes her gentle dust, 
Which almost blushes yet at praise, though 

just. 
Of wputhiiina, the coldest breast to charm, 
Of modesty, to check a wish too warin ; 
Of manners soft, by elegance refin’d, 
Nature’s pure gift, with not an art com- 
bin’d ; 
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O’er every gesture, all she look’d, or said, 
Propriety its happy influence shed ; 
In her soft converse chearfully sedate, 
Joy assum’d wings, and Grief forgot its 
weight, 
Superior to the world in life’s gay stage, 
She liv’d, a heaven-born pattern to the age! 
The late Theodosia-Louisa, Coun- 
tess of Liverpool, was interred at 
Hawkesbury in 1821. (see our vol. 
xcl. i. 565.) A seated figure of her 
Ladyship by Chantrey, was exhibited 
at Somerset-house a few years ago, 
and is believed to be intended for a 
monumental memorial, though it re- 
mains at present in the mansion at 
Combe-Wood. Thereare other hand- 
some monuments in Hawkesbury 
Church ; one in particular erected since 
the publication of Bigland’s “ His- 
tory of Gloucestershire,” is dedicated 
to the memory of the Rev. Potter Cole, 
A.M., who died on the 24th of March, 
1802, in the g7th year of his age. 
He was vicar of the parish for the very 
extraordinary period of seventy-three 
ears. The present incumbent is the 
ev. Henry J. Randolph, presented 
by the Earl of Liverpool in 1813, and 
to whom I must acknowledge my 
obligations in the composition of this 
brief account. 
Yours, &c. 
—— 
20, Cadogan-place. 
Mr. Urzan, 28 ad . 
Y friend, Edward Evans, of Ey- 
ton-hall, co. Hereford, Esq. has 
in his possession a very curious and 
valuable manuscript of Welsh pedi- 
grees, the title of which may be thus 
translated: ‘* The pedigrees of three 
Counties of North Wales above Con- 
wy, out of the book written by Lewis 
Dwnn, deputy herald, with his own 
hand, at this present time done by 
Lewis Owen, of Peniarth, in Merio- 
nethshire, Esq. In that is every gen- 
tleman, and his own attestation of his 
pedigree, by putting his name with his 
own hand, thus giving it authority and 
certainty; and this copy was made 
from the original in the archives of 
Thomas Mostyn, of Gloddaith, Esq. 
and collated by William Hughes and 
John Davies, who have attested it. It 
was written in the year 1685.” At 
the foot of every page occurs the fol- 
lowing, written in English: ‘* ‘This 
page agrees with y® originall, being 
compared by us, Wills Hughes, 
John Davies.” 


J. G. N. 
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Lewis Done’s manuscript being no 
longer in the library at Gloddaith, this 
copy is rendered additionally valuable: 
Lewys Dwn or Lewis Done was ap- 
pointed Deputy Herald for all Wales, 


by Robert Cooke, Clarencieux, and 
William Flower, Norroy, Kings of 
Arms, in the year 1580; and the visi- 
tation contained in this manuscript 
comprises a period from the year 1588 
to 1015. Any of your Correspondents 
who would point out where his com- 
mission is to be found, would do a 
real service to those who feel interested 
in these matters; for, at the College 
of Arms, where it might be expected 
that a register of such transactions 
would be kept, a great portion of the 
archives form a confused and undi- 
gested mass, heaped up in a closet, in 
a way calculated to deter any one from 
wading through their contents. The 
number of pedigrees in the Eyton 
manuscript is nearly four hundred ; 
but it is not quite the truth that all of 
them are attested by the parties them- 
selves. The dates are given to 175, 
and but 138 have to them the signa- 
tures. These, as they show who en- 
joyed the particular estates at the 
periods mentioned, I send you in the 
order they were collected by Lewis 
Done. 
All dated 1588. 
Y Plis newydd* ovewn Aber Conwy, co. 
Caernarvon; Robert Wynn; 8 June. 
Trev Aber Conwy, do.; Hugh Hookes; 8 
June. 
Pen Maen Mawr, do.; Robert ab Richard; 
9 June. 
Gwaedir, do. ; John Wynn, Knt.; 11 June. 
——— do.; Griffyth Wynn; 13 June. 
Cae’r Milwr, do; —————_ 14 June. 
—— do.; Owen Wynn; 14 June. 
Y Pant glAs, do.; Thomas Vaughan; 16 June. 
Trev Aber Conwy, do.; Wiliiam Prichard ; 
19 June. y 
Bodsilin, co. Anglesey; Robert Owen; 4 July. 
Y Liechwedd’ Uwchav, co. Caernarvon ; 
Wm. Coetmor; 5 July. 
Penrhyn, do.; Piers Griffyth; 6 July. 
Y Vaenol, do.; Thos. Williams; 7 July. 
Aber, do.; George Mason; 15 July. 
Penllyn, co. Mer.; John Cadwalader; 21 July. 
Llanuwchllyn, do.; Robert Vaughan; 22 July. 
Ynysymaengwyn, do.; 22 July. 





* This ‘* new mansion,” as it is called, 


still exists, though now inhabited by poor 
families. In one of the early volumes of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, is an account of the 
discovery of an ancient bow and some arti- 
cles of apparel in it. 
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Y Bryngwyn, do.; Gawen Vaughan ; 28 July, 
Trev Brysg, do.; John Edwardes; 23 July. 
LianVachreth, do.; Hugh Nanney; 24 July. 
Yr rhiw géch, do. ; Rob. Lloyd; 25 July. 
Trawsvynydd, do.; Rich. Nanney; 26th July, 
Y Vaner Gymer, do.; John Powys; 28 July. 
Caer Runwch, do.; Tudor Vachan; 28 July. 
D6l Gellai, do.; John Owen; 28 July. 
Maes y Pandy, do.; Rees Hughes; 29 July. 
Penniarth, do.; Wm.ab Dd. Lloyd; 2 Aug. 
Y Plas yn y rofft Towyn, do.; ~—— 5 Aug. 
D6l y Gelynen, do.; 13 Sep. 
Cors y Gedol, do.; Griffyth Vaughan; 16 Sep. 
Llwyn Griffri, do.; Hugh Gwyn; 16 Sep. 
Lian Aber, do.; Griffith Williams; 17 Sep. 
Ystum Cegid, co. Caernarvon ; John Wynne 
Owen; 19 Sep. 
Y Gwyn Vryn, do.; Rich. abJohn; 19 Sep, 
Pennarth, do.; Hugh Gwyn; 20 Sep. 
Pwllheli, do.; Thos. ab. JohnWynn; 22 Sep. 
Bédvel yn Llyn, do.; Hegh Gwyn; 22 Sep. 
do.; Griffyth ab Sion ; 22 Sep. 
Llandudwen, do.; Thos. Madryn; 23 Sep. 
Cevn Llanvair, do.; Hugh ab Richart ab Dd.; 
23 Sep. 
Y Plas yn y Wern Vawr, do.; John Wynn; 
23 Sep. 
Pencoed, co. Caernar.; Thos. Owen; 24 Sep. 
Y — do.; John ab Howel Vychan; 24 
ep. 
Lian -* co. Merioneth ; 8 Oct. 
Harddlech, do.; Rich. Themelby ; 11 Oct. 
Llan Vair, do.; Rich. Owen; 11 Oct. 
Bwlch Coed Dyfryn, do.; Jenk. ab. Ro- 
bert; 11 Oct. 
Pengwern, do.; Maurice Lewis; 14 Oct. 
Bron y Voel, do.; Rich. Lewis; 14 Oct. 
Dél y Dyryvyd, do.; John ab Rob, ab. 
How, ; 15 Oct. 
Hendre ’r Mur, do.; Jenn ab Rhys Wynn; 
15 Oct. 
Harddlech, do.; Rob. Morgan; 19 Oct. 
Y Parke, do.; John Roberts; 20 Oct. 
Talhenbont, co.Caer.; Rob. Vaughan; 23 Oct. 
YCelynennau, do.; Wm. Morys, Knt.; 24 Oct. 
Bryn y Ceirw, do.; Rob. Wynn; 24 Oct. 
Beaumaris, co. Angl.; Rob. Vaughan; 26 Oct. 
Llan Sadwrn, do.; Thos. Rowland, 
Mynachlog Llan Vaes, do.; Rich. White ; 
30 Oct. 
Yr Hén Llys, do.; Thos. Hampton; 30 Oct. 
Hirdrev Aig, do.; Ellen Thomas; 30 Oct. 
Llan Gristiolus, do.; 1588 and 
1608. 
Caernarvon, co. Caer.; Wm. Boulde ; 31 Oct. 
Pen Mynydd, co. Anglesey; David Owen 
Theoder; 1 Nov. 
Caer Vryn, do. ; Owen ab Rob. Owen; 2 Nov. 
Bédavon, do.; John Wyllyam; 3 Nov. 
Y Plas yn Ardderch, de.; Rhys Thomas; 
3 Nov. 
Trev y Bardd, do.; Grif. ab. Dav. ab. John; 
3 Nov. 
Amlhweh,do.; Harryab John ab Rees ; 4 Nov. 
Ty mawr yn y Drysglwyn, do.; Wm. ab 
Rees ab. Jenn.; 4 Nov. 
Bédewryd, do.; Hugh Lewis; 5 Nov. 
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Llan Vair Yngwaredog, do.; Pyers Lloyd : 


5 Nov. 

Y Cichley, do.; Wm. Griffith; 5 Nov. 

Y Chwaen, do.; Wm. Lewis; 6 Nov. 

Pyrssaddved, do.; Wm. Lewis; 6 Nov. 

Trev Hwva, do.; John ab Morys Grif.; 6 Nov. 

Trev Ddavydd, do.; Row. Owen; 7 Nov. 

Trev Draeth, do.; Dav. Mredyth; 7 Nov. 

Treveilir, do.; John Owen; 8 Nov. 

Tal y Llyn, do.; Hugh Woods; 7 Nov. 

Llangadwaladr, do.; Rich. Williams ; 7 Nov. 

Manaw, do.; Etis Griffith; 8 Nov. 

Bédeon, do.; Owen ab Hugh; 8 Nov. 

Brondég, do.; Lewis ab Owen ab Meirig; 
11 Nov. 

Mosoglen, do.; Hugh ab Rhys Wynn; 11 
Nov. 

Bédowyr, co. Anglesea; Rowland Mredydd; 
12 Nov. 

Y Plas ym Erw, do.; Owen Holland ; 12 Nov. 

Caernarvon, co. Caernarvon; Row]. Pulstone; 
16 Nov. 

Do., do.; John Griffyth; 16 Nov. 

Glynllivon, do.; William Glynn; 19 Nov. 

Y Plas Newydd; do.; Wm. ab Richard; 
20 Nov. 

Clynog Vawr, do.; William Glyn; 20 Nov, 

Maessog Bachwen, do; Rob. ab John ab 
Mredith; 21 Nov. 

Eleirnion, do.; John ab Hugh; 21 Nov. 

Y Plas yny dyfryn, do.; Mred. ab Thos. ab 
Rob.; 22 Nov. 

Mylityrn, do.; Roland ab Roberts; 22 Nov. 

Bodwrda, do.; —————- 23 Nov. 


Dated 1592. 


Y Plis yn Rhiwaedag, co. Merioneth ; Elise 
ab Wm. Lloyd; 1 Aug. 
Bedd Celert, do.; John ab Cadwaladr; 8 Nov, 


Dated 1594. 

Pen Machno, do.; Johnab Hugh; 7 Jan. 

Y Bala ymheanllyn, do. ; Cad. ab Rhydderch ; 
13 Jan. 

Y Plas Ynghrogen, do.; David ab Morgan ; 
17 Jan. 

Branas Uchav, do. ; 

Ucheldrev, do. 

Y Pyoghwn, do.; Piers Lloyd; 19 Jan. 

Betws, do.; John Griffyth; 21 Jan. 

Lian Rwst, co. Caer.; Rob. Owen; 30 Jan. 

Y Plas yn chwilog, do.; Rob. Gruffydd 
Lloyd. 

Bangor, do.; Thomas Flecher; 14 Feb, 

Bach y Saint, do. 

Cynhedlaeth Spicer, 4o,; Hen.Spicer; 17 Feb. 

Nant Mynach, co. Merion.; Rich. Lloyd ; 
15 July. 

Y Plas ya Esgryn, do.; Hugh ab Willison ; 
28 July. 

Glan Alawrydd, co. Anglesey; John Wil- 
liams; 8 Aug. 

Llan Vechell, do.; Rich. Griffith; 8 Aug. 

Trev y Gév, do.; John Graye; 8 Aug. 

Beaumaris, do.; Morgan Lloyd; 9 Aug. 

Llanbedr, do.; Thos Bulkley; 14 Aug. 

Llwydiarth, do.; Dav. Lloyd; 16 Aug. 


18 Jan. 
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Tre’er Davarn, do.; Hurw ab Dav. ab John; 
21 Aug. 

Llandyvrydog, do.; Wm. Griffith; 25 Aug. 

Tre Védavon, do. ; 26 Aug. 

Tre’r Bardd, do. ; ————— 30 Aug. 

¥ Chwaen, do.; John Griffyth; 31 Aug. 

Y¥ ty Marian Heilin, do. ; Wm. ab David 
Lloyd; 2 Sep. 

Castell Bylchwynn, do.; Thos. Vaughan; 3 


Sep. 
Y¥ ty’n y glyv, do.; Owen Thomas; 3 Sep. 
Y ty’n wern, do.; Lewes ab Jenn Vaughan ; 
6 Sep. 
Pengwyn in Lian Gowrda, do.; Thomas 
Hughes; 6 Sep. 
Trev Porthaml, do.; Hugh Hughes; 11 Sep. 
Beaumaris, co. Angl.; Rich. Bulkley; 12 Sep. 
Y Plas newydd, do. ; 13 Sep. 
Myvyrian, do.; Ryddarch ab Richart; 13 Sep. 
Bédorgan, do.; Richard Meurick ; 22 Sep. 
— co. Merion.; Humphrey Hughes; 
7 Oct. 





Dated 1596. 
Gwanod, do.; Robert ab John; 15 July. 
Llanberis, co. Caernar. 
Maes y neuadd, co. Merioneth; Edward 
Humphrey; 19 July. 
Castell march yn Lleyn, co. Caernarvon ; 
Wm. Jones; 4 Aug. 


Dated 1597. 
Llanvrothen, co. Merion. 
Aberconwy, co, Caern.; Rob. Holland. 


Dated 1601. 
Ysbyty Jenkin, co. Denb.; Evan Lioyd.. 
Béd Ilan, co. Caernar. 
Bédwine, co. Anglesey. 


Dated 1602. 
Bron y Voel ystumlyn, do. 
Llanystumdwy, co. Caer. 
Raianog, do.; Rob. ab Rhys Wynne. 
D6l y Penrhyn, do. 
Lianarmon, do. 
Llanystundwy, do. 
Trevann, do. 


Dated 1608. 
Caernarvon, do.; Rich. Foxwist. 
Glan Gwynw, do.; Thos. Williams. 
Cornwy wrth y Garn; do. 
Llandyvrydog, co. Anglesey. 
Y Twr Celyn, do. 
Tre Vodvel, do. 
Tre Aber Conwy, co. Caer. 
Penhesgyn, co. Anglesey. 
Llan Gadwaladr, do. 
Yr Hen Eglwys, do. 
Béd Edeyrn, do. 
Caer Cynogydd, do. 
Beaumaris, do. 
Caernarvon, co. Caer. ; Hugh Davies. 
Dated 1611. 
Sylvaern ar y glyn, co. Merioneth; Wm. 
Wynne. 
Llanaber, do. 
Caernarvon, co. Caer.; Hen. Robins. 


Do., do.; Thos. Ashley. 
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Y Ty’n y Wern, do. 
Y Parke yn Lian frothen, co. Merioneth ; 
Wm. Lewys Annwvill. 

Trawsvynydd Celli Jerwerth, do.; Morgan 

ychan. 
Tre Crickiaith, co. Caer. 

Dated 1615. 

Beaumaris, Angl.; Gabriel Roberts. 
Y Chwaen ddfi, do.; Rich. Hughes. 


Three folio volumes of pedigrees, 
taken during this visitation in Wales, 
in the hand-writing of Lewys Dwn, 
and severally signed by the individuals 
to whom the pedigrees refer, are in the 
yossession of John Madocks, Esq. of 
Tounee and Glanywern, in the county 
of Denbigh. In the first of these, 
containing the genealogies of Pem- 
brokeshire. Cardiganshire, and Caer- 
marthenshire, is a laudatory address in 
the Welsh language to Queen Eliza- 
beth; and the author, who writes his 
name ‘* L. Dwnn,” styles himself 
«* Deputy Herald at arms over all 
Wales, under a patent” from the 
kings at arms before mentioned, and 
tells us that he is prydydd o Sir Tre- 
valdwyn o’r Betws yng kydhewain 
(a poet of the parish of tim in the 
comot of Kydowain, in the county of 
Montgomery). As his collections are 
regarded as of high authority by all 
succeeding heraldic writers of the Prin- 
cipality, probably some of your corres- 
pondents will communicate such bio- 
graphical notices, as may render us 
better acquainted with his history. 





S.R. Mgyrick. 
Mr. Ursan, March 8. 
‘* [lic Nortuorum sequitur celeberrimus 
heros, 


Qui de Guitprorpo nobile nomen habet; 
Christas tanto effert populus Buriensis 
alumno; 
Cujus nostra decus musa referre nequit.” 
Nomina quorundam &c. a Randall, p. 2. 


¥ be following particulars respect- 
ing that branch of the noble 
family of Nortu, which has been 
long seated at Glemham, in the coun- 
ty of Suffolk, may not, perhaps, be 
eemed unworthy of insertion in your 
pages, or of the notice and attention of 
some future historian of the county. 

I. Sir Dudley North, Knt., the first 
mong of the Lordship of Glemham 

arva, was the third son of Dudley 
the fourth Lord North, of Kirtling, in 
Cambridgeshire, by Anne, the daugh- 
ter and co-heir of Sir Charles Monta- 
gue, Knt. (an ancestor of the Dukes 
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of Manchester,) and Elizabeth his 
wife, the daughter of Sir James Ha- 
rington, of Exton, in the county of 
Rutland, Knt. 

He was born in London, on the 
16th of May, 1641, and being initiated 
at an early age into commercial affairs, 

ursued for many years the highly- 
enepaatiie occupation of an English 
merchant. He resided for a long time 
in Turkey, where he amassed a consi- 
derable meas and was Treasurer to 
the Levant Company there; and on 
his return from thence to his native 
country became memorable for his 
city contests on the side of Toryism. 

4 1682 he was elected one of the 
sherifis of London. ‘* At Midsum- 
mer, the election of new sheriffs was 
attended with many circumstances in 
direct violation of the rights of the 
city; but the court party being deter- 
mined to effect their object in despite 
of the privileges of the livery, Dudley 
North, Esq. brother to the Lord Chief 
Justice North, and Mr. Peter Rich, 
two persons entirely devoted to the 
king’s pleasure, were finally appointed, 
though their opponents, Papillon and 
Dubois, had a most decided majority 
on the poll.” 

In 16.., he was appointed a Com- 
missioner of the Customs, and in 16.. 
of the Treasury. He deceased on the 
2tst of Dec. 1691, and was interred 
in the chancel of the church of Glem- 
ham Parva, where, on a mural tablet, 
is the following inscription to his me- 
mory : 

«<M. S. Near here lye the mortal 
remains of the Honourable St. Duper 
Nortu, K"*. and Dame Anne his wife, (as 
in life desired,) nearly interred together, 
expecting the resurreciion of the just. He 
was a younger son of the Right Honourable 
St Dudley North, Lord North, Baron of 
Kirtling; born at London, 16 May, 1641; 
bred a Turkey merchant, sailed to Archan- 
gell, thence to Smirna, settled at Constan- 
tinople, whence (having served as Treasurer 
to the Levant Company divers years) re- 
turned, and in 1682 made Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex ; and then (under his Majes- 
tie King Charles IL.) a Commissioner of 
the Customes, afterward a Commissioner of 
the Treasury: after his said Majestie’s de- 
mise, having lived divers years, retired, and 
the 31 Dec. 1691, at London, departed this 
life. 

«¢ She was the eldest daughter of S* 
Rob. Cann, of Bristol, first married to St 
Rob. Gunning, whose children being all 
dead, married to St Dudley North, and 
surviving him lived divers years a widdow, 
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untill the’27 Aug. 1715, at London, she de- 
parted this life.” 


He married Anne, the daughter of 
Sir Robert Cann, of the city of Bristol, 
Bart. and the widow of Sir Robert 
Gunning, of Cold Ashton, near that 
city, by whom he had issue two sons; 
viz. Dudley and Roger. 

II. Dudley, the eldest son, was 
born in 1684. He represented the 
borough of Orford in 1722, and dying 
on the 4th of Feb. 1729, was interred 
in the chancel of the church of Glem- 
ham, where, on a mural tablet, is this 
inscription to his memory: 

«¢M. S. Near here lyeth interred the 
hody of Duptey Nortu, Esq. who was the 
eldest son and heir of Sir Dudley North, 
late Sheriff of London and Middlesex, and 
Commissioner of the Customes and Treasury 
under his Majestie King Charles the II. At 
London he departed this life the 4 Feb. 
1729, AZ. 45. He married Catherine, the 
eldest danghter of Elihu Yale, Esq. late 
Governor of Fort St. George. He had 
divers children, whereof some dyed infants, 
and only son, Dudley North, of Glemham, 
Esq. and two daughters, Ann and Mary, 
are yet surviving. CatTHerine, the mother 
of these children, dyed in the life of her 


[March, 


husband, and both lye interred heer neat 
together: to whose memory Dudley, their 
son and heir, hath the mournful office of 
placing this monument 30 Nov. “ 


By his wife Catherine, the daughter 
and co-heir of Elihu Yale, Esq.* he 
had issue several children who died in 
their infancy, and one son, Dudley, 
and two daughters, Ann and Mary, 
who survived him. 

III. The son, Dudley, was born in 
1706 ; and Oct. 3, 1730, married Lady 
Barbara, the only daughter of Thomas 
Herbert, the eighth Earl of Pembroke 
and fifth Earl of Montgomery, by his 
second wife Barbara, the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Slingsby, of Scriven, in 
Yorkshire, Bart. and the widow of 
John, Lord Arundel, of Trevise, and 
before of Sir Richard Mauleverer, 
of Allerton Mauleverer, in the same 
county, Bart. 

She died without issue on the 31st 
of Dec. 1755, and was interred in the 
chancel of the church of Glemham. 
Her husband deceased on the 6th of 
June, 1764, and was buried in the 
same place, where, on a mural tablet, 
is this inscription to their memory : 





* This gentleman was a native of America, who went out as an adventurer to the East 





Indies, and found his speculation, if not auswer his most sanguine wishes, far'exceed the 
probabilities of advancement in his favour. He obtained the Presidency of Madras, and 
appears to have ruled the colony with most oppressive authority. An anecdote, illus- 
trative of his arbitrary disposition, is recorded in a way arising from that authenticity 
which gives it irrefragable proof. His groom, having rode out a favourite horse two or 
three days for the purposes of airing and exercise, without first obtaining leave to 
authorise his so doing, the Governor caused him peremptorily to be hanged up, for daring 
to use such a supposed discretionary power. For this murder he was ordered to return to 
Eugland ; and, having been tried for the crime, by some undetected oeillet of the law he 
escaped the punishment of death, and only suffered a heavy pecuniary fine.! He was also 
reinarkable for his auctions. The first of these was about the year 1700. He had brought 
such quantities of goods from India, that, finding no one house large enough to stow them 
in, be had a public sale of the overplus; and that was the first auction of the kind in 
England. He lies buried in the churchyard of Wrexham, in Denbighshire, and on 
his tomb is the following inscription, which, while it describes an uncommon diversity of 
fortune attending an individual, contains a modest confession, and breathes the proper 
moral sentiment of a memento mori. 
“* Under this tomb lyes interred Erruu Yare, of Place Gronow, Esq. born 5th April, 

1648, and dyed the 8th of July, 1721, aged 75 years, 

Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Affric travell’d, and in Asia wed, 

Where long he liv’d and thriv’d, at London dead. 

Much good, some ill he did, so hopes all’s even, 

And that his soul, through mercy’s gone to Heav’n. 

You that survive and read this tale, take care 

For this most certain exit to prepare, 

Where, blest in peace, the actions of the just, 

Shall sweet and blossom in the silent dust.” 

The altar-piece of Wrexham was brought from Rome and given to the church by Mr. 

Yale. It is a fine painting, representing the Institution of the Sacrament. There is a 
portrait of this gentleman at Glemham-hall. 


1 Harris’s Collection of Voyages and Travels. 
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‘¢ In the family vault near this place lieth 
the body of Duptey Norn, Esq. as doth 
the body of Barbara his wife, daughter of 
Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, by his 
second wife. She died the 31st Dec. 1755, 
aged 44. He died the 6th June, 1764, 
aged 58; but having no children, he be- 
queathed, by his last will, after his legacies 
and donations to charitable uses (which 
were very considerable) were discharged, the 
remainder of his fortune, real and personal, 
to his two sisters, Anne and Mary; Aune, 
married to Nicholas Herbert, Esq. youngest 
son of Thomas, Earl of Pembroke; Mary, 
married to Charles Long, Esq. of Saxmund- 
ham, in this county. To perpetuate a 
grateful remembrance of their beloved bro- 
ther they caused to be erected this monu- 
ment.” 

By his last will and testament he 
bequeathed to the ‘‘ Charity for the 
relief of the poor widows and orphans 
of deceased Clergymen in Suffolk,” 
the sum of 500/. e likewise erected, 
and gave for the use of the poor of 
Glemham, a brick house, situated near 
the Woodbridge Road, together with 
a a of ground of about an acre and 
a half. 

1V. Anne, the eldest sister, married 
on the 19th of July, 1737, the Honour- 
able Nicholas Herbert, the seventh son 
of Thomas, the eighth Earl of Pem- 
broke and fifth Earl of Montgomery, 
by his first wife Margaret, the sole 
daughter and heir of Sir Robert Saw- 
yer, of High Clere, in the county 
of Southampton, Bart. and Attorney 
General in the reign of King Charles 
the Second. 

Mr. Herbert was born in 1708, and 
elected a burgess in Parliament for the 
borough of Newport in 1730, and 
again ini747. In 17 he waschosen 
for Wilton, which borough he con- 
tinued to represent to his death, which 
took place on the Ist of Feb. 1775. 
He was also Secretary of the Island of 
Jamaica. His remains were interred 
in the church of Glemham, where, 
on a mural tablet, is this inscription 
to his memory : 

‘‘ Sacred to the memory of the Hon. 
Nicholas Herbert, Esq. youngest son of 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke and Montgo- 
mery, who departed this life the 1st day of 
February, 1775, aged 67 years. He repre- 
sented Newport and Wilton in many Par- 
liaments, and was a Member for the last at 
the time of his death. He was Secretary of 
the Island of Jamaica. He was possessed 
of many amiable qualities, and married Ann, 
eldest sister and co-heiress of Dudley North, 
of Glemham-hall, in this county, Esq. by 
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whom he left one only-surviving child, Bar- 
bara, married to Edward, Earl of Aldbo- 
rough, This monument was erected by the 
Hon. Ann Herbert, his relict, anno Domini 
1779.” 

His wife deceased on the 22d of 
Jenaery, 1779, and was buried in the 
same place, with this inscription : 

‘* Sacred to the memory of Ann, relict of 
the Hon. Nicholas Herbert, who departed 
this life the 22d of January, 1789, aged 80 
years, She bequeathed this estate to her 
nephew, Dudley Long, requesting him to 
take and use the surname and arms of North. 
This tablet further serves to record his gra- 
titude to so worthy and affectionate a rela- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Ann Herbert had issue one 
son, Elihu, who died in his infancy, 
and two daughters; viz. Ann, who 
was born in 1738, and who died on 
the 25th of Dec. 1751; and Barbara, 
who was born in 1739, and who, in 
1765, married Edward Stratford, the 
second Earl of Aldborough, by whom 
she left no issue. The Countess de- 
ceased before her mother on the Lith 
of April, 1785, and was interred in 
the church of Glemham, where this 
inscription records her memory : 


*€ Sacred to the memory of Barbara, 
Countess of ALpBorouGH, daughter of the 
Hon. Nicholas and Ann Herbert, who de- 
parted this life the 11 of April, 1785, 
aged 46 years, leaving no issue.” 


V. Mary North, the second daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Dudley North, 
Esq. was born in 1715, and married 
Charles Long, of Hurts Hall, in Sax. 
mundham, Esq. 

The family of Lone was seated by 
ages at Hurts Hall, in Saxmund- 

am, about the commencement of the 
last century. 

I. The first of whom I have any no- 
tice is Samuel Long, Esq. who, having 
accompanied the expedition under 
Penn and Venables, which conquered 
Jamaica in 1665, as secretary me woe 
well’s commissioners, settled there; 
became colonel of horse, Chief Jus- 
tice, Speaker of the House of Assem- 
bly, and one of the Council of the 
Island. He died in 1683, and was 
succeeded by his only son, 

II. Charles Long, of Longville, a 
member of the Council and a colonel 
of horse in the Island. This gentle- 
man, coming to England, settled at 
Saxmundham, and was chosen a bur- 
gess in Parliament for Dunwich in 
1714. He married, firstly, in 1699, 
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Amy, the eldest daughter of Sir Ni- 
cholas Lawes, Knt. Governor of Ja- 
maica, by whom he had issue one 
son and one daughter; and, secondly, 
Jane, the only daughter and heiress of 
Sir William Beeston, Knt. the Gover- 
nor of Jamaica, and relict of Sir James 
Molyford, Bart. by whom he had 
issue three sons and five daughters. 
Colonel Long deceased in 1723, and 
was succeeded by the eldest son of 
his second marriage. Of two of the 
daughters: Susanna was born on the 
2ed of July, 1717, and dying unmar- 
ried on the 16th of April, 1820, at the 
advanced age of 102 years, was in- 
terred in the church of Tunstall; and 
on the north side of the chancel of the 
church of Sternfield is a very elegant 
mural tablet erected to her memory, 
with the following inscription on a 
sarcophagus, supported by cockle- 
shells : 


“© To the memory of Susanna Lone, 
daughter of Charles Long, Esq. of Hurts 
Hall. She lived to the age of 102 years, 
blessed by the Almighty with the full pos- 
session of her faculties until the day of her 
death; born July 22d, 1717; died April 
16th, 1820. This tablet is inscribed by 
her affectionate nephew, the Rev. William 
Long, M.A. Rector of this parish.” 


There is an engraved portrait of this 
venerable lady when in her 102d year ; 
it is a Private Plate, and considered a 
very striking likeness. 

And Ann Long, who married the 
Rev. Philip Carter. 

III. Charles, the eldest son by the 
second marriage, of Colonel Long, and 
Jane his wife, was born in 1705, and 
married Mary, the second daughter 
and co-heiress of Dudley North, of 
Glemham, Esq. by Catherine, his wife. 
She deceased on the 10th of May, 
1770, and her husband on the i6th 
of Oct. 1778, and were both interred 
in the south aisle of the church of 
Saxmundham, where, on a mural 
tablet, is this inscription to their me- 
mories : 

«* Cuartes Lone, Esq. husband of Mary 
Long, departed this life the 16th of Oct. 
1778, aged 73. Mary Long, sister and 
co-heiress of Dudley North, Esq. of Little 
Glemham, wife of Charles Long, Esq. de- 
parted this life the 10th of May, 1770, 
aged 55.” 


By his wife Mr. Long had issue two 
sons, Charles and Dudley. 
IV. Charles, the eldest, was born 
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in 1747, and married on the 26th of 
Dec. 1786, his first cousin, Jane, the 
daughter of Beeston Long, of London, 
Esq. and by her had issue two sons, 
Charles and Dudley, who both died in 
their infancy. Mr. Long deceased on 
the 25th of Dec. 1812, and was in- 
terred in the chancel of the church 
of Saxmundham, where, on a mural 
tablet against the north side, is an 
inscription to his memory. This 
beautiful monument is from the chisel 
of Nollekins, and consists of a sarco- 
phagus, dver which is the figure of an 
angel seated on a rock, his right hand 
covering his eye, and his left hand 
holding an inverted torch ; at the bot- 
tom of the sarcophagus are two es- 
callop shells. ‘The inscription is as 
follows : 


*¢ In memory of Cuartes Lone, Esq. 
who died the 25th of December, 1812, 
aged 64 years. He married Jane, daughter 
of Beeston Long, Esq. by whom he had 
two sons, Charles and Dudley, who died in 
their infancy, and are also buried here.” 


V. The second son, Dudley North, 
was baptized on the 14th of March, 
1748. He was educated at the school 
of Bury St. Edmund, from whence 
he was removed to Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the degree of B. A. in 1771, and to 
that of A. M. in 1774. He repre- 
sented the borough of Banbury in 
1796, 1802, and 1806. In 1812 he 
was returned for Richmond, in York- 
shire. On the decease of his aunt in 
1789, and in pursuance of her last 
will and testament, he assumed the 
name and arms of Nerth; and, in 
1812, on the death of his elder bro- 
ther, Charles Long, of Hurts Hall, 
Esq. he took the name and arms of 
Long, in addition to those of North. 
He married on the 5th of Nov. 1802, 
Sophia, the eldest daughter of Charles 
Anderson Pelham, the first Lord Yar- 
borough, by Sophia, the only daughter 
of George Aufrere, of Chelsea, Esq. 

Mr. Dudley Long North died with- 
out issue, at Brompton, near London, 
at the age of 80, February 21, 1829. 
He was a gentleman of distinguished 
and accomplished manners, and a con- 
sistent Whig of the old school: . he 
associated, likewise, with literary and 
political men of a different charac- 
ter, among whom was Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 

(To be concluded next Month.) 
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Wilford, Notts, 
Mr. Ursay, Feb. 12. 
N EVER having met with a ground- 
plan of the remains of Crow- 
land Abbey, and thinking that such 
would not be unacceptable for pub- 
lication in your invaluable Periodical, 
I am induced to send you the inclosed 
plan (Plate II.) from my own mea- 
surements, which, though taken in 
the year 1816, will strictly apply to 
the building in its present state. It is 
unnecessary to compile any historical 
account of the Abbey in this place, 
because your readers will find ever 
interesting particular satisfactorily elu- 
cidated, and highly-finished engravings 
given, in the 4th vol. of Mr. Brit- 
tou’s beautiful and valuable work, the 
** Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain ;”’ also in Holditch’s ‘* History 
of Crowland Abbey,” a very ingenious 
production. I will, therefore, merely 
give such references to the ground-plan 
as will make it intelligible: viz. 1. 
west entrance to the nave; 2. west 
porch leading under the tower; 3. 
north entrance; 4.4. 4. 4. supporters 
of the tower; 5. nave, now in ruins 
and roofless ; 6. south aisle of the nave, 
also in ruins; 7. ancient door-way 
(walled up) which formerly led to the 
cloisters; 8. stone screen, which an- 
ciently separated the nave from the 
choir; 9. north aisle of the nave, now 
used as the parish church, being sepa- 
rated from the nave by having the 
arches between the pillars filled up to 
the top,—this was on after the Re- 
formation, when the nave was no 
longer serviceable; 10. the present 
chancel; 11. ancient and beautiful 
screen ; 12. door-way under the win- 
dow, now walled up; 13. altar; 14. 
vestry; id. font; 16. ancient bap- 
tistery, in an arched recess, the roof of 
which is groined similarly to that re- 
presented by the minutely-dotted lines; 
17. steps leading to.a modern school- 
room, over the vestry; 18. 18. the 
only remaining supporters of the great 
central tower. Of the other pillars, 
and of the transept, choir, cloisters, and 
Abbey buildings, no traces now remain, 


Yours, &c. 
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upon the point, Mr. Urban, some of 
our readers may almost say, of enve- 
i our last communication, and of 
deranging that small degree of lumi- 
nousness which may, perchance, occa- 
sionally shine forth to animate our 
subjects. But, as we never willingl 
neglect the hints of a judicious theagh 
silent. monitor, we trust we have not 
altogether done so in the present in- 
stance. 

A speculator upon happiness and its 
sources, of nearly a century ago, pre- 
mises, ‘* It may probably be feared 
that the same should befal me which 
has many monkish writers, who, 
having much retired from the world, 
having much leisure and few books, 
did spin out every subject into wan- 
dering mazes and airy speculations, 
which, destitute of a well-manured 
soil, ran ‘into all the exuberancy of 
leaves and fruitless sprigs.” 

We trust that similar symptoms of 
the kind here spoken of, have not often 
oppressed the reader in these our va- 
grant attempts to illustrate some of the 
pleasures which lurk amid the re- 
cesses of Parnassus. 

But we promised in our last to ex- 
change Metaphysics for Physics, and 
the transition from the one to the 
other will by no means, it is probable, 
incur the regret of many of your 
readers. 

And on the other hand, when we 
look around, Mr. Urban, upon the 
complex variety of those communica- 
tions which form a sort of séaple in the 
works of many of your periodical bre- 
thren,. we are tempted to think that, 
were the tone often somewhat more 
serious, and the matter more intrin- 
sically in unison with that style of 
thought and of taste in which a well- 
cultivated mind likes to indulge, a bet- 
ter feeling, both of mind and moral 
temperament, might sometimes be en- 
gendered. At once the guides and 
the mirror of the sentiments of the age, 
of public and prevailing opinion, the 
periodical press have it in their power 
alike to reform, or to implant, a vitiated 
taste. 

Lord Byron, Sir, is once reported to 
have uttered the heterodox and certaiuly 
most ungallunt sentiment, (for which 
the fair sex are becomingly obliged to 
him,) that, *‘ givea woman a few bau- 
bles and trinkets, and she is con- 
tented.” Really, Sir, the bill of fare 
served up by some of our contemporary 
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caterets, would almost argue them to 
be converts to this doctrine as it regards 
their MALE readers. The hot spicery 
and stimulants often employed in con- 
cocting trifles which can feed the 
mind with no solid ideas, may some- 
limes engender an over-excitement, 
like the soups manufactured at a far- 
famed shop in Cornhill stimulate the 
palate, which rejects the more substan- 
tial garniture of the shambles. But 
this excitement is apt to pall quick] 
on the imagination, and the traces left 
on the mind are assuredly neither those 
of moral expansion, or of intellectual 
growth, or, it may be said, of pleasure. 
A beautiful apologue, or a well-drawn 
satire of point and character, often 
calls into play our most powerfully 
excited feelings, while the writer fre- 
quently attains an ulterior object; but 
it would be difficult to elicit either 
much fine writing, much wit, or much 
character, save that of buffoonery, 
from the published pieces of some of 
our periodical contemporaries. 

It will be admitted, however, that 
Experimental Philosophy in our age 
has, throughout its varied depart- 
ments, abundantly its patrons and its 
talented professors. Chemistry, Me- 
chanics, Geometry, and its sister 
sciences, which all have analogy to 
Physics, were scarcely ever, perhaps, 
at any former period, prosecuted with 
more ardour or with more success. 
Geography and Navigation may especi- 
ally be said to be favourite pursuits in 
the scientific learning of the age, and 
to have engaged a considerable share 
of the thoughts and energies of the 
public talent. Astronomical science, 
so far as the true figure and motion of 
the earth is concerned, together with 
the magnetic inclination of the needle, 
has been a subject of revived debate 
and curiosity, and has again created 
an interest among practical men, of 
high and national importance. 

Captain Parry, however, Sir, has 
returned from his third voyage of dis- 
covery, and still we are left to speculate 
in all the conjectures of original un- 
certainty, on the true position of the 
poles of the earth, and the mysterious 
cause of their attractive influence on 
the needle. 

And here, Sir, while on this sub- 
ject, it must be said, that the thanks 
of science and its votaries are abun- 
dantly due to the enterprise and perse- 
verance of this intrepid officer, whose 
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zeal in the cause of scientific discovery 
has, beyond a doubt, been the occa- 
sion of making many important acces- 
sions to the existing state of Natural 
History. Voyages to those regions of 
desolation and perpetual snows, can 
hardly, indeed, be performed by intel- 
ligence and enterprise, without eluci- 
dating some phenomenon in philosophy 
before undiscovered. But the grand 
question concerning the polarity of the 
needle, and the so long agitated point 
of the existence of a North-east and 
North-west passage by sea, is still as 
much among the incognita as at the 
period of a century ago. The non- 
existence, however, of any such pas- 
sage, or rather, perhaps, the impracti- 
cability of discovering it, is rendered 
more and more apparent from every 
successive failure, inasmuch as, if the 
skill, enterprise, and perseverance of 
Captain Parry and the able scientific 
men who assisted him in the expedi- 
tion, profiting from the misadventures 
of those who had essayed before them, 
were unable to add any very important 
facts to former knowledge, the proba- 
bilities of success are almost too faint 
to encourage the still lingering antici- 
pations of warm theorists. 

The present writer was always 
among the number of those, (and 
there were numbers who by no means 
augured that success from these expe- 
ditions which others predicted,) who 
thought, that Captain Parry was to 
accomplish much more than all his 

redecessors for. the last two centuries 
fad done. 

The difficulties of forcing a passage 
(for the process of sailing, or rather of 
making progress in these latitudes, is 
conducted pretty much in the same 
manner as our winter inland navigation 
by an ice-boat,) from the North-west 
ne ag | of Baffin’s Bay to Beering’s 
Straits, from repeated failures, where 
almost every thing joined to promote 
success, may reasonably be pronounced 
almost insurmountable. Every cir- 
cumstance almost combined to stimu- 
late the ardour of Captain Parry and 
his crew: the united eyes of their 
countrymen, and, indeed, of scientific 
Europe, fixed upon this expedition ; 
the glory of being the first to plant the 
British flag on the Barth’s axis; the 
consciousness of bequeathing an impe- 
rishable name to posterity as ranking 
among the first of discoverers; these, 
and other considerations, may be sup- 
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posed to have perpetuated an ardour, 
even amidst the snows and ice with 
which they were constantly surrounded. 

The three voyages of Captain Parry, 
however, Mr. Urban, have left the 
great question concerning a North- 
west passage to the Pacific Ocean, and 
the causes of the polarity of the mag- 
netic needle, almost as mysterious as 
ever. 

For the last two centuries and up- 
wards the curious regards at once of 
our own country and of Europe have 
been directed, at long intervals it is 
true, to the accomplishment of the 
great objects which the expeditions of 
Captain Parry had in view. From 
the days of Willoughby, Hudson, and 
Baffin, in the reign of Elizabeth, to 
those of Cook and Phipps in the 
eighteenth century, little of moment 
was achieved. Commodore Phip 
was assailed by the same insuperable 
obstacles which had baffled all former 
voyagers ; that is, his ships, in certain 
latitudes, were hemmed in by fields of 
impenetrable ice. 

arrington, eminent among others, 
has written popularly, and doubtless 
convincingly, to many who are fond of 
bold theoretic views, ‘* Upon the pos- 
sibility of approaching the North 
Pole.” But his theories, however 
finely imagined, have been contra- 
dicted by facts, which must eternally 
take precedence of theory,—facts sub- 
stantiated by the individual testimony 
of every navigator who has adventured 
into those regions. 

The public mind, however, at the 

riod when the ships under Captain 
Ross were put in commission at the 
Admiralty, was flushed with the hope 
of ultimate success. Ross, however, 
effected nothing, and the observations 
which he made, connected with the 
phenomena of Physics in the Arctic 
regions, were nothing beyond those of 
every day occurrence among the Green- 
land whalers, scientific some of whom 
may almost be pronounced to be, since 
they number among them a Scoresby. 
Discovery, so far as any important 
question of science is involved con- 
nected with the pole’s axis, remained, 
however, in the same state as in the 
days of Cook and Phipps. From the 
known talents and enterprise of Parry 
much was expected, and curiosity was 
again, for a considerable time, kept on 
the tip-toe of expectation. But think- 
ing men have, at length, begun to 
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consider the matter, so far as the 
North-east and North-west passages 
are concerned, as finally set at rest. 

Much, Sir, has at various times been 
built upon the fact of currents setting 
in throngh Beering’s Straits; and the 
deposits of drift wood, the produce of 
tropical climates and a southern ocean, 
stranded upon the shores of Kamt- 
schatka, have, together with another 
fact of European harpoons being found 
sticking in whales, (as seen by Hen- 
drick Hamel on the coast of Corea, 
and again by Henry Busch on that of 
Kamtschatka,) been thought to prove 
that an egress exists either to the 
Westward through Baffin’s Bay, or to 
the North-eastward of the Asiatic con- 
tinent. But so many unknown phe- 
nomena connected with shpidlign 
and the theory of the tides may concur 
in producing these effects, that it 
would perhaps be unsafe to assume 
this as the single basis of an hypothesis. 

That the unwearied efforts of Ca 
tain Parry and his gallant crew should 
have succeeded so far in sailing to the 
North-westward of the American con- 
tinent as to explore the Copper-Mine 
River of Hearne, was certainly an 
event encouraging to the little band of 
intrepid adventurers by whose exert- 
tions it was achieved. But although, 
at the termination of his first voyage, 
he expresses himself perfectly con- 
vinced of the existence of a North- 
west passage, yet successive and uni- 
form failures tended to show him. the 
absolute impracticability of accom- 
plishing its discovery. On his first 
voyage, which was unquestionably 
his most successful one, after exploring 
the seas in vain in the neighbourhood 
of Melville Island, and, in his own 
words, having ‘‘ traced the ice the 
whole way from the longitude of 114° 
to that of 90°, without discovering any 
opening to encourage a hope of pene- 
trating it,” he may be said almost to 
have proved its futility. 

** We cannot,” says the intelligent 
naturalist who attended the expedition 
performed under the auspices of the 

mperor Alexander by Captain Kot- 
zebue, ‘‘ attach any belief to an open 
North polar sea.” ‘That field-ice is 
not formed in the ocean, or, in other 
words, that the existence of those 
close, compact, impenetrable wedges, 
which have obstructed the further 
progress of all our navigators in certain 
Jatitudes, indicates the existence of 
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land in no very remote vicinity, is one 
of those points for the support of 
which the evidence is something equi- 
vocal. It has been the oninion of 
experienced navigators, that field ice is 
not readily formed in a deep sea. 
Those amazing floating masses or ice- 
bergs, which uniformly are found 
about the 65th or 66th degree of the 
latitudes of both hemispheres, are pro- 
bably detached from the rocky and 
projecting headlands of islands in the 
vicinity of the poles; but yet, the firm 
floorings of ice, which have been uni- 
formly found by the ships of our disco- 
verers, to extend in every direction for 
many a league as far as the eye could 
reach, would, in truth, appear to be 
formed from the sole effects of atino- 
spherical cold upon the surface of the 
great ocean basin, irrespective of any 
other local accelerating circumstance. 
Reasoning from a variety of circum- 
stances, this would appear to be the 
case; but it must be owned that there 
are, on the other hand, circumstances 
which appear to militate against the 
hypothesis, although certainly not in 
the Northern Hemisphere.—It is as- 
certained upon the suffrage of all navi- 
gators who have explored those lati- 
tudes, that the Antarctic seas of the 
saine degree South, are much colder, 
than those in a corresponding latitude 
of the Northern Hemisphere; yet, 
upon the same suffrage, these seas are 
certainly much freer from ice. Bur- 
ney, Phipps, Scoresby, Ross, Parry, 
and others, have uniformly found their 
vessels hemmed in with ice after ad- 
vancing beyond the 74th or 75th 
degree of North latitude, whereas it 
has been ascertained that, in the same 
degrees South, a comparatively open sea 
prevails, studded with the occasional 
appearance of an ice-island or an ice- 
berg. 

Captain Cook penetrated to 71°, a 
point of southern latitude much fur- 
ther than any former navigator had 
succeeded in accomplishing, and these 
seas, at the period of his visiting them, 
were certainly blocked up with the 
ice, insomuch that his ships were 
sometimes in an extremely perilous 
state ; it even occurred in vast quanti- 
ties in latitudes so low as 55° and 56°. 

But the enterprise of more recent 
times has elicited some further facts 
connected with the Antarctic ocean. 
Weddell, a trader only in furs, but a 
navigator with whose name enter- 
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prise must long be associated, has 
actually sailed to 74° 15” of south lati- 
tude, an approach to the Antarctic 
pole which before had scarcely en- 
tered into the calculations even of 
modern discoverers. So far were his 
ships from being arrested by the ice in 
this high Southern latitude—so far 
from having to grapple, in latitudes far 
within the Antarctic circle, with the 
formidable obstaclesjwhich have invari- 
ably impeded the ships of our Northern 
adventurers, that the reverse, indeed, 
was the fact. ‘In the latitude of 74° 
15” south,” says Weddell, (* which 
according to the received opinion of 
former navigators, that the Southern 
hemisphere is proportionably colder by 
10 degrees of latitude than the Northern, 
would be equal to 84° 15” north,) I 
found a sea PERFECTLY CLEAR OF 
1cE.” Weddell reasons from this fact 
to support a corollary, that field or 
packed ice is not generated in the 
ocean, remote from land. But it will 
be remembered, on the other hand, 
that in this high latitude Weddell 
found also a comparatively mild at- 
mosphere, so that this circumstance 
alone, (extraordinary as it appears, and 
dependant upon physical causes utterly 
unknown,) might account for the ab- 
sence of ice. ‘* In the latitude of 61° 
30”, about 100 miles from land,” he 
says, ‘* I was beset in heavy packed 
ice ;”” and the very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance that Weddell and his fellow- 
voyagers sailed through a track of the 
Antarctic ocean of a thousand miles in 
extent, thickly strewed with ice-bergs 
and ice islands, and afterwards emerg- 
ed into Antarctic seas, where naviga- 
tion was almost as uninterrupted as 
in the temperate zones, is a problem 
yet to be accounted for by some future 
hypothesis. The fact, indeed, might 
be almost doubted, were it not authen- 
ticated on the testimony of two respec- 
table navigators, (Weddell and Bris- 
bane,) whose veracity there seems no 
reason to question. 

The hypothesis, then, by which 
Weddell endeavours to account for it, 
by assuming that this ice was formed 
from neighbouring islands, will scarce- 
ly be admitted by those who examine 
this subject. He supposes that the 
immense accumulation of ice, in the 
shape of field ice, packed ice, ice 
islands, and ice-bergs, through an 
extent of a thousand miles and up- 
wards, which beset them in their pro- 
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gress soon after attaining the latitude 
of 60°, proceeded entirely from the 
vicinity of land ; but this may appear, 
to some, only assuming, on the sup- 
posititious basis of probability, one fact 


to account for another. All the land 
seen either by Weddell or Cook, (the 
two navigators who have penetrated 
furthest towards the south pole,) be- 
yond 58%, is that of the Sandwich 
islands, the South Shetlands, and 
Sonth Orkneys, — inconsiderable is- 
lands, scarcely, it is to be presumed*, 
competent to form and detach from 
their shores, the immense aggregation 
of ice for many hundreds of leagues met 
with in those seas, even supposing 
that all these tands resemble those seen 
by Weddell, which he describes as 
‘“without soil, reared in columns of 
impenetrable rock, inclosing and pro- 
ducing large masses of ice, even in the 
low latitude of 60° 45”” 

Weddell, like Cook, speaks of ‘a 
range of land extending southerly, to 
the 73d degree.” As he did not see 
this land, however, but merely con- 
jectures its existence, his opinion, 
though demanding respect, of land 
being generative of all the ice which 
he saw, is still but hypothesis, and 
nothing more; which endeavours to 
solve the phenomenon of an open 
south sea beyond the latitude of 74°. 
But the demonstration of the fact of 
there being an OPEN SEA in these high 
southerly latitudes, is a most material 
point ascertained. 

With the ardour of discovery, which 
this fact is well calculated to produce, 
Weddell proceeds to add, ‘if there, be 
no more land to the southward, the 
Antarctic polar sea may be found less 
icy than is imagined, and a clear field 
of discovery, even to the south pole, 
may therefore be anticipated.” As- 
suming that this is much more than 
possible, why may not the experiment 
be tried? The scheme is, surely, not 
Utopian, even if it prove, in the re- 
sult, as impracticable as men have al- 
ready began to consider any further 
attempts to reach the north pole; since, 
in latitude 74° 15”, Weddell has prov- 
ed the existence of an open polar sea, 





* It is more than to be presumed; 
since Cook, who penetrated these latitudes 
in 1775, beyond the 71st degree, says, 
that all the land that he saw in his progress, 
was not sufficient to have formed one hun- 
dredth part of the ice which he encountered 
in his passage, 
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from the circumstance of being as lit- 
tle incumbered with ice in sailing, as 
though navigating in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Captain Parry, than whom no man 
has ever deserved better of his country- 
men, performed all that could be ex- 
pected from an intrepid officer of en- 
terprise and talent, combined with an 
ardour for the promotion of science: 
he explored Lancaster Sound, and, 
having at length discovered an inlet 
where none was previously supposed 
to exist, arrived at Winter Harbour on 
Melville Island; here, however, all his 
exertions terminate, and, upon his own 
report, seem likely to terminate. But 
here is a man, Mr. Urban, who with 
two frail barks, the smallest scarcely 
in burden superior to a Thames lighter, 
has actually performed a voyage, more 
bold and enterprising, if not more 
perilous, than any which has distin- 
guished the annals of navigation since 
the days of Columbus*. 

It would be a circumstance much 
to be regretted, if the extraordinary 
fact of the existence of an open sea to 
the south, (for upon this point, Sir, 
there seems no more reason for ques- 
tioning Weddell’s authority, than in 
questioning that of Captain Parry as 
to the fact of the North-West Magne- 
tic Pole, a point in geography, which 
seems to run directly counter to all 
the pre-established principles of this 
science,) should not be made the basis 
of further discovery. 

In the voyages of Captain Parry, 
several of those phenomena connected 
with science were observed, which, 
on his known character, and that of 
the eminent scientific men who were 
associated with him, we receive as es- 
tablished facts. The existence of a 
North-west magnetic pole, remote from 
the position of the earth’s axis, is a phe- 
nomenon connected with our globe, 
however, which academicians never 
dreamed of; and St. Pierre or Buffon 
would have felt puzzled had this enig- 
matical truth been opposed tw their 
calculations. 

Upon other phenomena connected 





* Cook remarks, on the navigation of these 
latitudes: ‘* The risque in exploring these 
icy and unknown seas is very great; so much 
so, that I do not think any man will sail to 
more southern latitudes than I have done, 
Consequently, the lands which lie about 
the Antarctic Pole,” (for he still favoured 
this theory,) ‘* must remain undiscovered,” 
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with this subject which have been 
evolved, Professor Hanstein has gone 
further, and imagined that there also 
existed a North-east magnetic pole. 
But the variation between the attrac- 
tion of these two magnetic poles, does 
not appear to legitimize the hypothesis 
which has been thrown out. ‘The dip 
of the magnetic needle likewise has 
been thought to favour the hypothesis 
of the existence of some moving point 
of attraction within the earth; but 
these phenomena in'the infant state of 
science, as connected with these points, 
hang so much on local circumstances 
which are yet to be more thoroughly 
ascertained, as to render it unsafe to 
hypothesize much on their basis. 

For the ascertainment, Sir, of these 
and other points, the Antarctic seas 
seem to present a more propitious field 
of discovery than the Arctic. Every 
thinking man, having long contem- 

lated the North, must, therefore, turn 
bis eyes to these Southern regions, 
since, unless some fortunate synchro- 
nism in physiology occur, those of the 
North appear to be chained up by the 
immutable laws of Nature to the ad- 
vances of further discovery. 

«© We have,” says the intelligent 
Naturalist attached to the expedition 
of Kotzebue, ‘‘cast a look over the 
waters of the great ocean and its shores, 
and viewed its islands situated between 
the tropics ; we now turn from these 
gardens of pleasure, to the dreary 
north, in the same ocean basin. We 
penetrate,” he proceeds, ‘‘ through the 
gloomy veil which eternally hovers 
over these seas, and shores, not shaded 
by a tree, inhospitably frown upon us 
with their snow-crowned summits.” 

Having, in like manner, it may be 
said, for many years fixed our auspi- 
ces on the Northern Pole, why should 
we not, Mr. Urban, asa nation, turn 
some portion of our attention to the 
South, where a new arena, interesting 
from its phenomena, and unexplored, 
seems to unfold itself? ‘*‘We have,” 
says the Naturalist, (ubi supra,) in op- 
position to the theory of Weddell, 
“<we have to oppose one fact against 
the notion, that ice is only formed 
from the vicinity of land, which has 
been too little regarded: it is the state 
of the sea round the south pole; unless 
by a very arbitrary supposition, to which 
nothing entitles us, we should repre- 
sent the southern fields of ice as at- 
tached to an undiscovered, inaccessible 
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continent.” If, therefore, in the lan- 
guage of the same writer, ‘‘the mass 
of evidence collected by Barrington 
and Beaufoy, appears incontestibly to 
prove, that in favourable years the sea, 
to the north of Spitzbergen, may be 
found entirely free from ice, and open 
for navigation to very high latitudes, 
as it really was found in 1754, 1773, 
and other years;” it equally proves, 
** that in by far the greater majority of 
ears, the ice has hindered, and will 
inden, the advance to the north, even 
under the 80th degree of latitude.” 

If these hitherto insuperable diffi- 
culties have, on the other hand, been 
roved not to exist in a high Southern 
lta, what obstacle, Sir, should 
prevent a maritime expedition from 
penetrating to the vicinity at least of 
the South Pole, undertaken on the 
same scale of magnitude as Captain 
Parry’s to the North? St. Pierre, as 
is well known, uniformly, while spe- 
culating on these subjects, maintains 
the theory of cupolas of ice surround- 
ing the poles, whose periodical effu- 
sions occasion the currents in the mid- 
dle regions of our globe; but here we 
have a fact, as seen by Weddell, al- 
most, it may be said, directly militat- 
ing against the theory. The experi- 
ment, (and it is by no means one of 
visionary calculation,) would be re- 
garded with deep interest by the 
scientific, not only of Europe, but of 
the other parts of the world; and the 
same sums which, in the shape of a 
national equipment, have been direct- 
ed, ;fruitlessly, to the North, might, at 
least, carry a solitary expedition or 
two across the equator to the South. 

The allegation that no great com- 
mercial purposes are involved, since 
the south-east and south-west passage 
forms not here a desideratum, avails 
litle. If the purposes of commerce 
are not subserved, those of science 
may be most materially; and if the 
merchant is not benefited, the theory 
of the earth’s axis and the polarity of 
the needle, are still dark subjects of 
speculation, which need the continued 
aud ardent research, and further illu- 
minations, of discovery. 
Meiksham. ALCIPHRON. 


SMe Teese Fonthill Gifford, 
eee . Wilts, Feb. 21. 
NTERTAINING a great venera- 
tion and respect for the memory 
of my much lamented friend and 
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teacher, Dr. Geo. Pearson, from whom, 
I may truly say, 1 imbibed the first 
principles of the practice of physic 
and chemistry, I should consider my- 
self ungrateful, were I not to express 
the high sense I feel of his great worth, 
in furtherance of a just biographical 
tribute to those exertions, which have 
so highly contributed to the progress 
of science; of chemistry in particular, 
as well as the practice of medicine on 
sound principles. ; 

As a lecturer, he was plain, distinct, 
comprehensive, and rcoseety | ener- 
getic ; and on many subjects he was 
argumentative, often witty, and even 
eloquent, when a favourite subject was 
the object of display. 

To his pupils, he was kind and com- 
municative, and even in his common 
conversation there was such a degree 
of deference and friendly attention, 
(fatherly I might say,) to those who 
were attentive to him, that his pupils 
were generally much attached to him. 
' His lectures on Therapeutics and 
Materia Medica, were the most in- 
structive at that period given in Lon- 
don ; and he took great pains to point 
out, as far as was then ascertained, the 
principles of action of medicine, and 
their peculiar properties and doses. 
Thus far he went, preferring general 
principles to that cramped method of 
instruction, of giving prescriptions for 
supposed cases, since no two cases of 
diseases occur, corresponding in every 
distinctive symptom and particular. 

In some respects he may have been 
deemed eccentric; but, to make a 
long lecture on a dry subject appear 
short, as well as with the view of im- 

ressing it on the mind of his hearers, 
he frequently introduced anecdotes, 
which were often droll, yet generally 
possessed of some pithy meaning con- 
nected with the subject of lecture. 

The great and inestimable value of 
his lectures on the Practice of Physic, 
was, that it rendered his pupils inde- 
pendent of the shackles of nosological 
forms, by teaching principles, or giv- 
ing the outline of diseases, to be filled 
up by future experience in practice. 

In his lectures on the principles of 
Medicine, and on the Practice of 
Physic, although he dwelt a greater 
length of time than the generality of 
students like to devote to an abstruse 
and difficultly acquired subject, yet 
there was much future practical good 
to be derived from his then supposed 
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tiresomely lengthy subject, “ Excitabi- 
lity ;” as every one must, froin their 
experience, now allow, from their 
having found the value of those in- 
tuitive principles upon which to ground 
their practice, as being productive of 
far more real benefit at the bedside of 
sickness than was ever anticipated. 

As regards Chemistry, I confess I 
am still attached to his grammar-like 
mode of teaching this science, by first 
instructing the pupil in the properties 
of simple substances ; and, as the mind 
expands, then the more complex union 
of simple substances, hinting at their 
affinities; and ultimately, when the 
student was in a state capable of com- 
prehending them, to point out the laws 
which — chemical attraction. 

His favourite subjects were Excita- 
bility; Cow-pox as a substitute for 
Small-pox ; Fever ; Diseases of the 
Lungs; Tubercles. In Chemistry, 
the decomposition and recomposition 
of Water; the decomposition of Car- 
bonic Acid in Carbonates, and the 
separation of their Carbon; Steel, and 
its Carbon; Antimonial Powder of 
James; the proof that Alcohol exists 
in Wine, as a product of fermentation, 
and not of the process of distillation, 
by which it is separated. 

Dr. Pearson had a habit, when much 
absorbed and very intent on his sub- 
ject, or whenever he was more parti- 
cularly desirous of recollecting a parti- 
cular object or remarkable circum- 
stance, of pushing up his spectacles, 
or of taking them off and on, holding 
them in one hand, and in this way he 
would repeat the same word or sen- 
tence many times, till at length his 
stores of ‘* mental lore” were regularly 
assorted and found ready for delivery ; 
he would then amply make up to us 
for our lost time and patience, by go- 
ing on in a powerful strain of ener- 
getic language, when he would, on a 
sudden recollection of the time, ab- 
ruptly terminate his lecture by a fa- 
vourite annunciation of * But more of 
this subject to-morrow, Gentlemen.” 

JosepH Frowp Srencer,, 
Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 


Mr. Urban, Feb. 24. 


O dispute the usefulness of Ana- 
tomy would be truly absurd ; but 

I cannot help thinking that much mis- 
apprehension respecting it at present 
exists, and that there has been an 
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endeavour to alarm the public, in order 
to obtain a Law for furnishing the 
number of bodies which the lecturers 
wish to have. It should be borne in 
mind, that evidence given by interested 
persons should be very cautiously at- 
tended to. Those who read the evi- 
dence given before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 
will plainly perceive that some of the 
witnesses are anxious for an Act of 
Parliament, fearful, if there is not one, 
that they shall not gain by their pupils 
what they heretofore have done, by 
their lectures, demonstrations, &c. 

It by no means appears to me to 
have been proved, that it is necessary 
there should be in London one thou- 
sand medical pupils instructed annu- 
ally. It has not been proved that no 
one can be a good surgeon, who has 
not himself dissected éwo bodies to 
learn the séructure, and perform opera- 
tions on one body. Much useful 
knowledge may, no doubt, be ob- 
tained from anatomical preparations, 
models, casts, and prints, with accu- 
rate descriptions. Many cases there 
are in surgery which do uot render it 
necessary that the surgeon should have 
Senetele dead body. 

That the very numerous dissections 
which have taken place since the late 
Dr. Hunter first gave lectures in Lon- 
don have been of use, is not doubted ; 
but that great evil has been the con- 
sequence also is to me very clear. 
Causing distress to people who, after 
they have followed the bodies of their 
relations or friends to the grave, dis- 
cover that they have been stolen for 
dissection, is a very great evil. The 
encouragement given to men to com- 
mit the offence of stealing dead bodies 
is another; tojwhich may be added, 
amongst the demoralizing effects of 
this practice, corrupting the minds of 
watchmen by bribing them to betray 
their trust, bribing grave-diggers and 
feeing undertakers’ men for giving in- 
formation when funerals take place ; 
also the encouraging people to commit 
murder ! ! 

An extraordinary letter to Mr. Peel 
is inserted in the Morning Herald of 
Saturday the 7th instant, hoping and 
expecting that some measure will be 
adopted by Parliament to protect soci- 
ely against ‘* exhumation, as well as 
against acts similar to those most nefa- 
rious and unparalleled ones which 
have lately occurred in Edinburgh.” 


Dissections not indispensable to the Study of Surgery. 
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This amounts, if I understand it right, 
to a supposition at least, that, if Par- 
liament does not adopt some measure 
for supplying bodies to teachers of 
anatomy, they will go on in the way 
they have been used to, and give 
encouragement to theft and murder. 
The increase of the mischief which of 
late years has taken place, may pro- 
bably be traced to a Bye-law of the 
College of Surgeons requiring a certifi- 
cate that candidates for their diploma 
have attended two courses or more of 
dissections. To prevent theft and 
murder let this Bye-law be repealed. 

For a method of obtaining much 
useful information without robbing 
burial-grounds, see your Magazine, 
January, 1796. 

We do not find that the surgeons 
who wish for the bodies of the poor 
(under certain restrictions) have either 
requested their own bodies should be 
given up for dissection, or that they 
have given the bodies of their relations 
or friends for that purpose. The sur- 
geons (some at least) appear to be 
endeavouring to bring the English 
hospitals on a level with those in 
France, the practices in which, there 
is reason to think, are very abominable. 
I particularly allude to one of the 
Lying-in hospitals, where the treat- 
ment of the women who are in it is 
said to be such as a writer in the 
Lancet (Oct. 4, 1828, p. 32,) is of 
opinion no women in this country, not 
even the most depraved class of females, 
would submit to. 

It appears to me that the hospital 
surgeons are by degrees gaining an 
ascendancy over the governors of hos- 
pitals, which it behoves them to be 
aware of, and check. The very impro- 
per practice lately adopted of printing 
the names and diseases of the patients, 
surely cannot be willingly countenan- 
ced by benevolent governors. It 
should be recollected, that hospitals 
ought to be established for the express 
purpose of curing people who, from 
poverty or other misfortune, cannot 
have proper attendance at home. An 
hospital, such as that proposed to be 
attached to the London University, 
should it ever be established, will, 
there is reason to fear, be very inju- 
rious to many of the patients. <A 
Parliamentary inquiry into the ma- 
nagement of, and practice in medical 
hospitals, is very desirable. 

Aw OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR. 
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DR. YOUNG'S BIRTH-PLACE AT UPHAM, HANTS. 


Bishop’s Waltham, 


Mr. Ursay, ‘ao on 


ae of those who have taste to 
relish the works of genius, and 
a soul to cherish the memory of de- 
parted worth, will be disposed to con- 
trovert the assertion of the great Ro- 
man Orator, that we view with fond 
recollection and vivid pleasure the 


memorials of those who have distin- 
guished themselves by worth of charac- 
ter, or superiority of intellect*. Under 
this conviction, I offer for insertion in 

our pages the accompanying view of 
the Xs ofa of on, Yanee, whose 
works have placed him in the first 
rank of genius among our English 
poets; whose character (bating a few 
weaknesses incident to our frail nature) 
was such as to command our respect ; 
and whose memory is the more entitled 
to our veneration, as his literary labours 
were directed to the support both of 
the doctrines and precepts of our holy 
faith. The sketch of the old parsonage 
where this eminent writer first drew 
his breath, may also be the more inte- 
resting, as the house no longer exists ; 





* «* Movemur nescio quo pacto locis 


ipsis in quibus eorum, quos diligimus aut - 


admiramur, adsunt vestigia. Me quidem, 
ill nostre Athens non tam operibus mag- 
nificis, exquisitisque antiquorum actibus de- 
lectant, quam recordatione summorum viro- 
rum, ubi quisque habitare, ubi sedere, ubi 
disputare, sit solitus ; studiostque eorum 
etiam sepulchra contemplor.” Cicero, De 
Legibus, 11. 4. 
zEnt. Mac. March, 1829. 


4. 


since having become ruinous, it was, a 
few years ago, taken down and rebuilt 
on the same spot, by the present esti- 
mable rector, the es. J. Haygarth. 
The window in the gable (in the front 
of the drawing) was that of the room 
in which the Poet was born. The 
late elegant scholar and critic, Dr. Jo- 
seph Warton, was formerly Rector of 
Upham ; and during his incumbency 
he caused the event to be commemo- 
rated by a tablet, suspended in the 
apartment, and bearing this inscrip- 
tion, ** In hoc cubiculo natus erat exi- 
mius ille Poeta Edvardus Young, 
1681.” This tablet, a two-fold relic of 
departed genius, is still preserved in 
the new house. 

I take this opportunity of making 
some additions to a very brief and im- 
perfect account of Upham Church, 
furnished by me, and inserted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1808. 

Two or three years ago a series of 
antient paintings was discovered on 
the north wall of the Church. 1 was 
informed that these paintings were of 
the rudest description, and very imper- 
fect. What they were, or what they 
represented, I cannot say, as the mer- 
ciless whitewash brush obliterated them 
before I was informed of the discovery. 
Similar figures, but I suspect much 
more perfect and curious, were, not 
long before, brought to light in the 
ancient and curious Church of East- 
Meon (engraved in Gent. Mag. 1819); 
these, too, shared the same fate, and 
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are irretrievably lost to the eye of the 
Autiquary. An inscription on the 
north side of the chancel records the 
death of a former Rector, of distin- 
guished worth of character, a genuine 
“country parson’ of the Herbert school. 
It is as follows: 


‘* Near this place lye the remains of the 
Reverend John White, M.A. Rector of 
this Church, who being endued with every 
grace requisite to adorn his sacred office, 
and having apply’d himself constantly to 
the good of his people, dy’d universally la- 
mented by them, and by all persous who 
knew him, June 22, 1738, aged fifty-five.” 


I have mentioned, in my former ac- 
count, the burial of the wife of Father 
Schmidt in thisChurch. Her epitaph 
runs thus: 

‘¢ Here lyes Anne, wife of Mr. Bernard 
Smith, of London, one of His Majesty’s 
servants, and chief of all that this nation 
has known in the art of making organs *. 
She died Sept 9th, 1689, aged 63 years.” 

I flatter myself that these particulars 
relating to times which are past, and 
pames which still live, will not be a- 
together uninteresting to your numercus 
readers. Cc. W. 

—— 

Mr. Ursan, Northampton, Feb.7. 

ib the whole range of authorship, 

the County Historian is perhaps 
the most open to animadversion, and 
the mostentitled toindulgence. Though 
his readers collectively feel little inte- 
rested in the entire district comprised 
in his undertaking, yet individually 
there are scarcely any who do not turn 
with eager and fastidious curiosity to 
the history of some specific place, en- 
deared to them by the associations of 
birth, residence, or connection. To 
this favourite spot their attention is 
concentrated, whilst the researches of 
the historian are necessarily directed 
to, and often distracted by, a very ex- 
tended surface. From this circum- 





* A specimen of the skill of this ad- 
mirable artist exists in the organ of the 
neighbouring Church of Waltham. The 
instrument is a small one, having been ori- 
ginally a chamber organ; but the tone, 
particularly of the diapasons and principal, 
is equal to any thing I have ever heard, and 
much resembles that of the corresponding 
stops in the fine organs of Father Schmidt’s 
building, in London, Oxford, and Cain- 
bringe. The pipes are all of wood, and the 
instrument is in good preservation and con- 
dition. 


scribed view of their object, they are 
apt to distort its relative proportion to 
the whole, and expect from the author 
more minuteness of detail than is con- 
sistent with his general plan, and a 
nearer approach to perfection than is 
compatible with human fallibility. 
After he has had recourse to every 
available source of information, their 
personal local knowledge, or access 
to private documents, which were 
unknown to, or inaccessible to him, 
may enable them to supply an omission 
or detect an inaccuracy: for in the 
deduction of a manor, or the correct 
appropriation of an individual, or of a 
match in an apocryphal genealogical 
descent, he has sometimes to contend 
not merely with defective proof, but 
conflicting authorities, and can only 
decide on a careful comparison of pro- 
babilities ; whilst the individual who, 
stimulated by family considerations or 
interest, may have devoted months, 
and in some instances years, to the ex- 
clusive illustration of a few particular 
manors or favourite pedigrees, in un- 
ravelling the complicated web, or sup- 
lying the apparently unconquerable 
ioc, by dint of lengthened research, 
or access to private evidences, is some- 
times tempted—it may be uncon- 
sciously—to undervalue or overlook the 
patient and laborious, but unsuccessful 
efforts of the author. For myself, I 
can truly say 


‘¢ My endeavours 
Have ever come too short of my desires, 
Yet fill’d with my abilities.” 


And though the preceding observa- 
tions originated in the appeal made to 
me by your correspondent Mr. Lyon*, 
I am so far from intending to cast any 
personal reflection on him, that I feel 
much indebted for the candid and li- 
beral tone of his remarks; and when- 
ever I may be betrayed into a mistate- 
ment, or an erroneous conclusion, FE 
shall always consider myself fortunate 
if corrected in such a spirit. 

The anecdote of Dr. Nicholas Ontey 
was inserted on the authority of a MS. 
note in an interleaved copy of Welch’s 
List of Westminster Scholars, with 
numerous and valuable MS. additions, 
in possession of the Rev. Dr. Harrison. 
My predecessor expressly states, that 
the manor of Catesby was sold to the 
Parkhursts by Edward Onley, esq. 





* Vol. xcviil. pt. ii. p. 393. 
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nephew of Sir Edward (Bridges, vol. i. 
. 35); and having seen the settlement 
before marriage of John Parkhurst of 
Catesly, esq. dated 24 April, 1667, 
two years only after the death of Onley, 
in which he covenants to settle lands 
in Catesby, on Catherine Dormer his 
intended wife, I could not entertain 
any reasonable doubt of the fact; but 
I confess I am now at a loss to recon- 
cile it with the indenture of 11 Dec. 
22 Car. II. (1670,) cited by Mr. 
Lyon, whereby George Vernon, of 
Sudbury, co. Derby, Esq. conveys to 
Nicholas Onley, Esq. and others, for 
1,800/. the manor of Catesby, the 
rectory or parsonage impropriate of 
Staverton, alias Starton, messuage and 
Jands in Staverton, and the manor of 
Hellidon. Nor can the sum of 1,800/. 
be considered an adequate compensa- 
tion for the estates comprised in the 
conveyance—being little more than 
two years’ purchase ; for in a Chancery 
suit between Edward Onley, Esq. the 
nephew, and Lady: Catherine Gold- 
smith, the only surviving sister of Sir 
Edward Onley, for administration to 
Sir Edward’s personal effects, it is re- 
cited that he died seised of the manor 
of Catesby, and certain other lands, 
worth 800/. per ann. I am inclined 
to suspect what is called the manor of 
Catesby in this deed, included only 
those lands in Catesby which remained 
in the family after the alienation of 
the manor, and which now form the 
Downes, Hickman, and Rose estates. 

I have not been able satisfactorily to 
ascertain when the manor of Hellidon 
was sold by the Onleys; but by deed 
1 March 12 Will. III. (1699) John 
Parkhurst of Catesby, Esq. in conside- 
ration of an intended marriage be- 
tween her son and heir apparent, Na- 
thaniel Parkhurst, and Althamea daugh- 
ter of Altham Smith, Esq. made a set- 
tlement (inter alia) of the manor of 
Hellidon, and capital messuage there, 
late in the tenure of Margaret Onley, 
widow. 

The Edward Onley, of Catesby, Esq. 
who purchased Hellidon of Martin 
Hardrett, esq. in 1649, may, I think, 
be safely identified with Edward On- 
ley, Esq. father of Margaret Vernon. 
The Edward Onley, of Catesby, Esq. 
party to the Plumpton deed of 29 Sept. 
22 Car. IL. (1670), is not so easily ap- 
gues He may be presumed to 
vave resided on one of the unalienated 
portions of the family estate at Catesby, 
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and he was doubtless a relative, and 
not improbably younger brother of 
Nicholas Onley, Esq. who, if I under- 
stand Mr. Lyon aright, was the vendor 
of the manor, advowson, and rectory, 
or rather advowson of the rectory of 
Plumpton in Northamptonshire, in the 
deed now referred to. The parish of 
Plumpton is in Norton hundred, a part 
at least, if not the whole of which will 
be introduced in the 3d Part of my 
work now in the press. If, therefore, 
Mr. Lyon will do me the favour to 
transmit an abstract of that deed, or of 
any others, tending to elucidate the de- 
scent of any Northamptonshire ma- 
nors, either addressed to me at North- 
ampton, or to the care of Messrs. Ni- 
chols and Son, he will confer on mea 
great obligation. But, to resume: 
that Nicholas Onley, Esquire, and the 
Reverend Dr. Nicholas Onley, were 
two individuals, I am most decidedly 
of opinion. The prima facie presump- 
tion against the contrary hypothesis is 
very strong. The difficulty f have no 
doubt would be solved ** by a continua- 
tion of the Onley pedigree from Tho- 
mas Onley, uncle of Sir Edward and 
Richard, and devisee in remainder ;”’ 
but unfortunately the connecting link 
is wanting; though there is the highest 

robability for supposing Nicholas On- 
ey, Esquire, to be the lineal represen- 
tative of that branch, and probably 
grandson of Edward Onley (of Totten- 
ham), whom Edward Onley, father of 
Sir Edward, mentions in his will as 
his godson Edward, son of his brother 
Thomas Onley, on whose issue male 
he entailed the rectory impropriate of 
Staverton, on failure of his own male 
line. The porter’s son, being of the 
same Christian as well as surname, 
would naturally, toa mind influenced 
by such fortuitous associations, be an 
additional inducement for “ the adop- 
tion of this fortunate divine.” 

The long interval of publication be- 
tween the successive portions of County 
Histories, is a frequent subject of com- 
plaint; but, when an author is anxious 
to render his work as accurate and sa- 
tisfactory as possible, and reluctant to 
verify the homage of ‘* making more 
haste than good speed,” few are aware 
of the time necessarily and almost in- 
sensibly consumed in collecting local 
information, selecting and compressing 
from a crude and continually increasing 
mass of documentary materials, col- 
Jating doubtful authorities, balancing 
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conflicting probabilities, and making 
reiterated attempts to fill up genealogi- 
eal or mae chasins. Sometimes 
chance or accident furnishes a clue 
when too late for insertion, as in the 
case of Braunston. Prior to printing 
that parish, the deed, communicated 
by Mr. Lyon, would have been very 
acceptable. I had then gained no in- 
formation “ respecting the intermediate 
possessors of that manor between the 
Isham family and the Webbs ;” but I 
have por soe age | obtained access to 
some private evidences, by which it 
appears that John Isham, sq: by deed 
Aug. 19 Jac. I. (1621) in consideration 
of 4000/., conveyed the reversion of the 
manor, or rather manors of Braunston, 
reserving an estate for life, to Robert 


Dormers of Oxfordshire,—Origin of Hundreds. 
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Johnson, Esq. in fee. Isaac Johnson, 
Esq. grandson of Robert, settled this 
manor Feb. 5 Car. I. (1629-30) on 
himself, in fee tail, remainder to his 
brother of the half-blood, Samuel John- 
son, esq. who, in Nov. 1641, sold it 
for 8000/. to Philip Holman, Esq. 
whose son George Holman, Esq. ac- 
cording to the deed referred to by Mr. 
Lyon, conveyed (inter alia) the ma- 
nors of Braunston and Warkworth to 
Ambrose Holbeeh, Esq. and another. 
This conveyance, however, so far as it 
related to Warkworth, could only have 
been made for purposes of trust, for 
that manor descended by marriage 
from the Holmans to the Eyres, as 
will be shewn in the portion of my 
work now printing. 





The true solution of the discrepancies in the Dormer pedigree, pointed 
out by your correspondent T. E. R. (vol. xcvitt. pt. ii. p. 203) will, I believe, 
be found in the following table of descent from 


Sir Michael Dormer, Lord Mayor.=-...... 
j 











1. Thomas Dor- 2. William 3. ‘Geoffrey 4. John Dor- 5. Wal- 6. Ambrose Dor- 
mer of Armont- Dormer, of Dormer, of mer,ofSteeple ter Dor- mer, of Ascot 
hill, co. Bucks, . Dourton, . Farthingho, Barton, co. mer,esq. and Great Mil- 
esq. ob.s.p.m. co. Oxf. co. Northt., Oxf. esq. ton, co. Oxford, 
esq. = esq. esq. T 
cecWer 








Sir John Dormer, of Dour- 


Sir Michael Dormer, of Ascot, 
ton, co. Oxf. Knt. == 


co. Oxf. Knt. (see vol. xcviit. 
pt. ii. p. 204.) 


T 

Winifred, sister and 
heir (see vol. xcviu. 
pt. ii. p. 204). 


poo 
Sir Robert Dormer, of Dourton, co, Oxf. Sheriff of co. Oxford, 1628, erroneously sup- 
posed by E. E. (vol. xc. pt. i. p. 10) to be son and heir of Sir Michael Dormer, jun. and 
in the *¢ Minor Correspondence” (vol. xcvitt. pt. ii. p. 290) to be his illegitimate son. 
He was heir male of Sir Michael Dormer, Lord Mayor, and most probably succeeded to 





Milton on failure of the male line of Ambrose Dormer. 


As I intend introducing two 


branches of the Dormers in my forthcoming Part, I should be much gratified by the loan 
of T. E, R.’s pedigree of that family, if he could conveniently transmit it. 





In corroboration of the hypothesis of 
your correspondent C.C. ** on the di- 
vision of Counties into Hundreds” 
(Aug. Mag. p. 99), I take the libert 
of referring him to No. 60 of the MSS. 
in the library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, which contains a curious Saxon 
certificate of the Northamptonshire 


Mr, Ursan, 
oe communications of your Cor- 
respondent E. 1.C. on the various 
new Churches in the neighbourhood 
of London, accompanied by engravings, 


have formed very interesting parts of 


your late volumes. He has described 
the particulars of each structure with 
clearness, and his observations on their 
respective merits or defects are such as 
ynust approve theinselves to the archi- 


Hundreds, compiled between the death 
of Edward the Confessor and the Nor- 
man Conquest, giving the general con- 
tents, and distinguishing the specific 
state of their component parts, in which 
he will find that nearly every Hundred 
is made ta consist of an hundred hides. 

Yours, &c. GrorGE BAKER. 


tectural amateur in general. Having 
visited most of these buildings, it has 
been a source of pleasure to find how 
exactly his remarks have accorded with 
my own views. It is hoped that he 
will favour your readers with similar 
details of Churches lately erected in 
our provincial towns. In preferring 
the Gothic to the Grecian temples, for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and Gothic of 
the earlier style, he will find the genes 
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rality of those who have any preten- 
sions to taste agreed; because it pos- 
sesses the contemplative mind with 
certain suitable associations which the 
other never can. If it be a feeling 
awful or mysterious, it is not altogether 
traceable to majestic dimensions, for 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, more spacious 
than Westminster Abbey, is confess- 
edly inferior in this charm; nor to 
mere antiquity, for the Parthenon it- 
self, though older by ages than our 
oldest Cathedrals, if fitted up for a 
Christian Church, would not possess 
their influence. 

It is chiefly to the result of a form 
illustrative of Christian mysteries, as 
well as to size, and long appropriation 
for divine worship, that there is a ge- 
neral prejudice in favour of Gothic 
fabrics. In their most perfect plan, 
the cross, or in their angle, the nave 
and elevated chancel, they typify the 
glorious truth of our redemption, or a 
militant and triumphant Church. 

There is also an independent beauty 
in such buildings, arising from the fit- 
ness of all their parts to an end, and 
ornament made subservient to utility. 
The weight of the vaulted roof (it 
might be stone) descends to the pillars 
within, or is in part transferred by 
flying arches to the buttresses of the 
outer ailes; while these again are sur- 
mounted by pinnacles, which render 
them the steadier under a lateral thrust. 
The inner roof, which would otherwise 
be a simple continued arch, assumes, 
on this account, its groined or inter- 
sected form; and this again affords a 
due space, in every compartment, for 
the upper line of windows. The side 
ailes, formed between the pillars and 
the outer walls, have a lower roof, 
which, if vaulted, as the nave, occasion, 
in their openings above the arches of 
the same, the clerestory gallery. This 
running passage, or miniature cloister, 
with its slender tier of columns, is a 
beautiful feature in this style of build- 
ing, and might in many Churches 
serve for additional accommodation. 
Thus, pillars within, and answering 
buttresses without, afford spaces for 
the several windows above and below, 
which, in opposite pairs, transmit an 
uninterrupted light. Such a fabric 
pleases the eye (of course allusion is 
made to the early English architecture), 
because, both within and without, it 
shews strength and simplicity com- 
bined, and affords that beautiful va- 


riety of light and shade of which the 
Grecian building, apart from its por- 
tico, is not susceptible. It is more- 
over better calculated to: accommodate 
a congregation, without crowding the 
interior with unsightly projections. 
Galleries, deep as the ailes, find a sup- 
port and limit, and need not injure 
the height of perspective of the centre. 
Again, as regards the parish Church, 
the pointed style, besides the necessary 
addition of tower at the western end, 
allows of division or recess at the 
eastern, for a chancel; which, as it is 
the spot where Christians commemo- 
rate the death of their divine Saviour, 
ought always to be regarded as pecu- 
liarly sacred, and therefore divided 
from the main building bya lofty arch. 
E. I. C. is quite right in insisting that 
the altar should be a prominent fea- 
ture, and that, to render it the more 
conspicuous, the chancel, where it is 
situate, should be raised a few steps, 
have a decorated window above it, and 
that no pulpit or desk be suffered to 
intercept the view of it from any part 
of the Church. Catholics manage 
this arrangement well, and why may 
not we? Canopied niches, on either 
side, add much to its decoration, and 
afford suitable seats for the officiating 
ministers. The communion-table, in- 
stead of presenting the appearance of a 
splendid cushion on a larger scale, as it 
does when completely covered with 
crimson velvet, ought rather to have its 
carved supporters seen, and the velvet 
hanging behind them. Besides its 
usual furniture, .it should have the two 
massive candlesticks, which the canon 
prescribes. 

In some churches a part of the Com- 
munion plate is exposed; in others, a 
large open Bible in an inclined posi- 
tion on the altar, has a good effect. 
E. I. C. who complains that the De- 
calogue is an useless appendage, be- 
cause its characters are too small to be 
read from hence by the congregation 
in general, should recollect that its 
inscription here may have in view the 
counteraction of idolatry. He and 
many others prefer an altar painting, 
with which this need not interfere, as 
a Gothic screen affords compartments 
enough for all purposes. 

It is to be regretted that many cler- 
gymen still persevere, against the direc- 
tions of the Rubric, in reading the 
Communion service from the desk, 
where it loses much of its impressive 
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character, and ceases to appear that 
distinct service from the Morning 
Prayer, which it really is. Now as 
the only pretext these persons bring 
for this neglect is, that they cannot be 
so well heard or seen at the altar, the 
pulpit and desk should be so situated 
as not to create the inconvenience, 
that is, neither central, nor, what is 
worse, (by creating a second screen) as 
two pulpits on each side the middle 
aisle. The best place is, where it ap- 
pears in old churches, against a pillar 
at the upper part of the nave, with the 
reading-pew below it. Whether ne- 
cessary to the voice or not, the sound- 
ing board should be retained for orna- 
ment, and to divest it of the tub-like 
appearance modern pulpits have as- 
sumed. 

In addition to the advantages above 
noticed, some of your Correspondents, 
better versed in architectural details 
than myself, have satisfactorily shown 
that a Gothic church of the kind al- 
luded to, is cheaper than a Grecian 
one, and, with less cost of materials, 
will afford greater accommodation. It 
has, therefore, the strongest claim for 
preference, and it is some satisfaction 
to know that the Commissioners for 
building New Churches, who at one 
time determined against it altogether, 
on its alleged expensive character, 
have, as it would seem, come to a dif- 
ferent persuasion, if we may judge by 
these last erected. They must see b 
the sot-disan¢ Grecian structures whic 
environ the Metropolis, what a dreary 
monotony of square-headed dwelling- 
house windows they present, how lit- 
tle variety they can have, and how ill 
the tower, with its pepper-box or pi- 
geon-house summit, agrees with the 
noble portico! Even Sir Christopher 
Wren, of whose labours we may well 
be chary, the more so, as his mantle 
never dropped from above, is said to 
have confessed that he was never tho- 
roughly pleased with any steeple that 
he had built; and it might be, be- 
cause he saw that its ornaments were 
arbitrary, and had not that inseparable 
connection with utility which those of 
a Gothic one may be resolved into. 

Having insisted on apparent utility 
as the latent source of beauty in archi- 
tecture, this paper cannot be better 
concluded, than by those beautiful 
lines on Melrose Abbey, in which Sir 
Walter Scott assumes the clustered co- 
lumn to be derived from the juncture 
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of the various ribs which support the 
roof and arches, and which united as 
by bands where they meet, form the 
capital and base. 


‘¢ By a steel-clenched postern door 

They entered now the chancel tall, 
The arched roof rose high aloof 

On pillars lofty, light, and small, 
The key-stone that lock’d each ribbed aisle, 
Was a fleur-de-lis, and a quatre-feuille. 
The corbells were carv’d grotesque and grim, 
And the pillars with clustered shafts so trim, 
With base and with capital flourish’d around, 
Seem’d bundles of lances which garlands 

had bound.” 


And thus he describes the foliaged 

window : 

*¢ Thou would’st have thought some Fairy’s 
hand 

’Twixt poplars straight the osier band 

In many a freakish knot had twin’d, 

Then fram’d a spell when the work was 
done, 

And chang’d the willow wreaths to stone.” 


HiEROPHILUS. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 
I DID not imagine I should have 
been called on to address you a se- 
cond time on the subject of the “Siege 
of Carlaverock ;”’ but to remain silent, 
after the publication of the two letters 
in your Jan. Number, elicited by the 
few remarks I ventured previously to 
submit to your notice, might proba- 
bly occasion a misconstruction I am 
anxious to avoid. And in the first 
lace, let me avow my concern, that 
Dr. Meyrick’s name should have been 
by any mistake of mine made respon- 
sible bor even ‘‘ a misconception ;” for 
assuredly nothing more was ever ima- 
gined. But the error was occasioned, 
not by *‘ inexcusable carelessness,” (for 
I read and re-read Mr. Nicolas’s Pre- 
face with the greatest attention,) but by 
the ambiguous manner in which that 
gentleman refers from his Preface to 
the notes. He tells us in the former 
that, his own translation being so un- 
satisfactory to himself, he was induced 
to apply to “‘a gentleman of the high- 
est reputation for his acquaintance with 
the French of the period,” to favour 
him with his remarks. These, he 
adds, ‘* will be found in the notes ;” 
and on turning to the notes, and per- 
ceiving the name of Dr. Meyrick at- 
tached to the greater part, and even 
prefixed to the first, without any indi- 
cation whatever that a particular num- 
ter only of these notes would be so dis- 
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tinguished, | confess I was led to con- 
clude the whole had proceeded from 
that “‘ learned individual.” 


‘¢ The head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more.” 


As to my critical sagacity being at 
fault, by supposing Mr. Nicolas should 
so speak of Dr. Meyrick, I readily ad- 
mit my inability to draw that subtle 
distinction between the period when 
such terms might be safely bestowed, 
and when they became no longer re- 

uisite. It reminds me of a letter ad- 
} ee by Sir Thomas More to Marti- 
nus Dorpius, as ‘‘ Viro undecunque 
Doctissimo,” and in the very same let- 
ter advising him to commence the 
study of the Greek alphabet. For the 
above enormities I have only to urge 
the well-known line of ‘* Veniam pe- 
timus,” &c. to adhere to the character 
(drawn by the inimitable Chaucer) of 
my prototype: 


‘6 4 Clerk ther was of Oxenforde also 

That unto logike hadde long ygo, &c.— 

Souning in moral vertue was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.”” 
Cant. Tales, v. 287. 


But with regard to the very serious 
manner in which Dr. Meyrick has 
treated the mere supposition of his 
having been guilty of ‘* a misconcep- 
tion,” he may be assured that the 
‘Clerk of Oxenforde” has too great a 
respect both for the Commandments, 
and for the author of the ‘‘ Essay on 
Ancient Armour,” to wilfully violate 
the sanctity of the one, or injure the 
literary fame of the other. The repu- 
tation of Dr. Meyrick both as an anti- 
quary and scholar are founded on too 
solid a basis, to be in the least degree 
affected by the ‘ Clerk’s” mistake, 
even supposing it had been correct. It 
could have been wished, however, that 
Dr. M. in vindicating himself from 
this grievous accusation, and in refer- 
ring to Holy Writ as his pavise, had 
made use of more courteous terms 
than those he has employed, particu- 
larly as he believed himself addressing 
“‘a divine.’ The “Clerk” must be 
allowed here to say, that Dr. Meyrick 
in this instance shews he is far better 
read in the canon than the civil law. 

Having thus, I hope, sufficiently ex- 
pressed my regret at Dr. Meyrick’s 
name having been at all mentioned, I 
return to the Editor of ‘ the Siege,” 
who has done me the honour to write 
four pages in explanation of the trans- 
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lation adopted by him, in deference to 
the opinion of another “ learned indi- 
vidual” (not Dr. Meyrick). He states, 
that the suggestion relative to the 
** Siege of Carlaverock” being written 
by Walter of Exeter, was advanced 
** hypothetically, leaving it to the 
reader, who is put in possession of the 
whole data, to form his own opinions;” 
and if he had not done this, he would 
have failed in the duty of an editor. 
But I appeal to any of your Corre- 
spondents, Mr. Urban, whether the 
whole data, or even one third, were 
submitted to the reader in Mr. Nico- 
las’s Preface, and whether J have not 
shown there is very great reason to 
doubt the hypothesis of that gentle- 
man? ‘To pursue the argument fur- 
ther, I have neither time nor inclina- 
tion, and am content to leave it to the 
decision of those who compare the in- 
terpretation of Mr. Nicolas, accompa- 
nied by its gloss (for without that it is 
scarcely intelligible, and even with it, 
to me perfectly unsatisfactory,) with 
the version proposed by myself. Had 
I the honour to know the individuak 
alluded to by Mr. Nicolas, in his some- 
what uncourteous assertion, that the 
said learned person, “‘ he BELIEVES, 
has ¢ranslated and published more Nor- 
man French than ever the ‘ Clerk * 
read,” I should possibly be quite will- 
ing to grant the assumption ; but at 
present, in reply to this remark, I may 
perhaps be permitted to use the words 
of Dr. Parr on a different occasion, 
**that, if all the Norman-French [I 
have read, and all that Mr. Nicolas has 
not read, were bound up together, it 
would make a very large or sa in- 
deed.” 

Before I conclude, 1 must express 
my complete acquiescence in Mr. Ni- 
colas’s suggestion, that we have been 
too long occupied on asubject in which 
but few will feel interested, and shall 
therefore here take a final leave of the 
** Siege of Carlaverock.” 

The ‘Romance of Guy” may, per- 
haps, hereafter be considered, with 
other views than those I have attempt- 
ed to express. 

A CxierK ofr OxeNnrorDE. 


Mr. Urzan, March 6. 
PARAGRAPH has recently ap- 
peared in the newspapers cun- 

cerning the Bishop of London's inter- 
ference with the incumbent of Christ 
Church, Newgate-st. in regard toa Tract 
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Society Sermon, proposed to be preach- 
ed there, because the said society was, 
in business language, made ‘‘one con- 
cern” of Churchmen and Dissenters. 
As integrity is apt to be misnomered 
bigotry, though it implies both duty 
and honour, I beg to lay before you 
the two following facts, which illus- 
trate the consequences of such ‘‘ one 
concerns.”’ 

1. The present Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough says, in his letter to the Rev. P. 
Gundolphy : 

** From the beginning of 1804, when the 
Bible Society was established, the number 
of Prayer Books printed at our University 
Press was twenty-thousand less, than during 
an equal period immediately preceding the 
formation of that Society. In his ‘In- 
quiry into the consequences of neglecting to 
give the Prayer Book with the Bible,” he 
says, ‘‘ the Dissenters remain Dissenters, be- 
cause they use not the Liturgy ; and Church- 
men will become Dissenters if they likewise 
neglect the use of it with the Bible.” p. 11. 


2. The following paragraph is taken 
from the Lincoln Mercury of February 
6, 1829: 

‘¢ A correspondent says, ‘ It is a singular 
fact that the tithes of a parish near Alford 
are rented and taken in kind by a local 
preacher in the Methodist connexion ; and 
that the house of the parish=clerk is licensed 
as a meeting-house, where worship is per- 
formed at the same time as the church ser- 


vice! 


I conceive that, if a man belongs to 

a particular order, he is bound in con- 
science not to patronize or advocate 
opposing institutions; and that the 
charge of bigotry or intolerance is, 
under such circumstances, as absurd 
as the reproach of a smuggler or 
poacher ayainst an exciseman or game- 
keeper. T do not oppose toleration or 
union in all neighbourly or philan- 
thropic objects, whatever may be the 
religious opinions of the several parties. 
But I seriously deprecate the ‘one 
concern,” where religion is the basis. 
A CLERGYMAN. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 25. 
OU will, I am confident, agree 
with me that, in passing judg- 
ment on a relic of antiquity, regard 
should be had to its date and zra. The 
absence of this desideratum renders it 
difficult to appreciate the Inscription 
inserted in your Magazine for Janu- 
ary, p-31. It cannot serve the pur- 
pose to which Mr. Bowles applies it, 
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without supposing that the abbrevia- 
tion Merc means: Mercury. I rather 
think that it is a substitute of Meyric; 
and that the inscription may be Eng- 
lished thus: ‘ Dorothy Magny, a 
nurse-child of Meyric Magny, lived,” 
&c. I think Mr. Bowles was not se- 
rious, when he bestowed so high-flown 
an eulogium on so insignificant an in- 
scription; but that being in a cheer- 
ful mood, he purposed to increase his 
mirth by putting a puzzle before nib- 
bling critics. 

On reading his letter, p. 31, I at 
first suspected that the word Tanarus, 
which Mr. Bowles applies to the Zevs 
Bpovtasos of the Celts, was a typogra- 
phical error ; but on referring to a pre- 
ceding number, I found the word 
there also contained the same letters. 
Hence, taking it for granted that Mr. 
Bosvles used the word Tanarus, I beg 
to put in my caveat against the appli- 
cation of it, denying that there is any 
such word as Tanarus, and denying 
that the Zeve Byovrasos was ever named 
Tanarus. His name was Taranis, 
which comes from the Cimbric or 
British word Taran, Anglice, thunder, 
** et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara 
Diane.” (Luc. 1. 441.) What a ruin- 
ous effect will the necessary rejection 
of the word Tanarus have on Mr. 
Bowles’s hypothesis? The boasted 
etymology of Tan-hill, and the appro- 
— of Abury to the Pagan god 
Mercury, having no foundation to rest 
upon, must fall to the ground. For, 
as Mr. Bowles justly observes, the first 
link of the chain of arguments must 
be a datum, or the subsequent links 
must fall to the ground of their own 
accord. To attempt to derive the 
word Tan from Taranis would be ridi- 
culous ; for the omission or erasure of 
the letter r would destroy the entire 
meaning of the word. 

When the Cimmerian Druids mi- 
grated from Asia into Europe, they 
carried with them patriarchal tradi- 
tions *, their Chaldean lore, and their 
Cadmzan alphabet, together with that 
grand and characteristic badge of dis- 
tinction, the name Theu-tate. And, if 
chronologists are to be believed, the 
complete establishment of their system 
and discipline in Gaul preceded by 
many centuries the Phoczan colony in 
Marseilles. They therefore had no 





* Orig. lib. 5. Alex. Strom. lib. 3. 
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occasion to borrow from that colony, 
or from any other colony then existing, 
any part of their peculiar institutions 
or scientific attainments. Neither Mr. 
Bowles, nor the reviewer of ‘*‘ Hermes 
Britannicus,” has offered any explana- 
tion of the name Thev-tate, so often 
repeated, but not once attempted to be 
elucidated. The latter writer, appa- 
rently anxious to gain information, 
and perhaps equally anxious to apolo- 
gize for his too general and indiscri- 
minate censure of all Welsh history 
collectively, proposes that, if Welsh 
antiquaries who, according to his state- 
ment, had made a hasty and ill-judged 
attempt of this kind, are able to give a 
satisfactory explanation of this obscure 
name, it shall be ranked among Bri- 
tish nomenclature and ancestry. The 
writer of this letter embraces the of- 
fer, and pledges his word to give the 
desired satisfaction. He trusts he shall 
be allowed by all impartial judges to 
have redeemed this pledge, by stating 
that there is no language, ancient or 
modern, into which this name is so 
easily and naturally resolvable, as the 
Cimbric or British, and that Theu- 
Taut is nothing more nor less than 
Dhiu-Tad*, God the Father*. This 
revered offspring of patriarchal tradi- 
tion the Druids long cherished and 
preserved in its original purity, till 
compelled by the iron yoke of Rome 
to abandon their favourite, and substi- 
tute in its place the gods of their con- 
querors. 

Nor was the reception which this 
name obtained from the other nations 
of the earth more to be justified. Uni- 
versally sinking into heliolatry and ig- 
nicolism, and adoring the creature 
more than the Creator, they blasphe- 
mously affixed this name to their dei- 
fied heroes and legislators, viz. Hermes, 
Hercules, Mercury, &c. all which 
names are allusive to the objects of the 
national worship, in order that the re- 
verential awe with which its use was 
still in some degree accompanied, 
might shed additional lustre and repu- 
tation upon these personages. Even 
as Sanchoniatho’s history, which has 
furnished to the authors whom the re- 
viewer quotes their materials, was writ- 
ten for the purpose of giving a colour- 
able gloss to idolatry, and conferring 
upon false religion that respect which 
is due only to the true. 





* The universal Parent. 
Gent. Mac. March, 1829. 


From this statement, if admitted, 
important observations are deducible : 
1. The Druids were not mythologists, 
nor borrowers, but lenders. 2. The 
Cimbric or British language the best 
guide to British antiquities. 3. The 
future respect which sound and legi- 
timate etymology is entitled to from 
the reviewer, who indeed, to do him 
justice, doth not scruple to use it, 
whenever it serves his purpose. 

MERLIN. 
d M 
Staffordshire Moor- 
Mr. Ursan, lands, March 2. 
bs turning over the leaves of 
your last year’s volumes, a few 
remarks upon some of the articles oc- 
curred to me, which I here submit to 
you. James BROUGHTON. 





Shakspeare’s Poems. 

Vol. xcvit1. part i. p. 36. I coin- 
cide in opinion with Mr. Hood, as to 
the compact edition of these Poems 
published by Lintot ; not that it is de- 
void of errors, but they are errors caus- 
ed by too strict an adherence to the old 
copies, rather than by carelessness. It 
is certainly very singular that, while 
splendid editions of Shakspeare’s Plays 
are constantly appearing, not one cor- 
rectly printed separate edition of his 
Poems, that I am aware of, has hi- 
therto been published. Malone sub- 
joined them to his edition of Shak- 
speare, 1790; for which reason, Stee- 
vens, in the edit. 1793, stigmatised 
them as unworthy of republication, 
though he had himself previously 
printed the Sonnets in his edition of 
the Twenty Quartos, 1766. With the 
strictest truth has it been said that his 
chief delight was ‘‘ to tease Malone,” 
(Gent. Mag. June 1828, p. 516;) and 
well did D’Israeli characterise him, 
when he styled him the Puck of com- 
mentators. 

An elegant edition of Shakspeare’s 
Poems was announced a few years ago 
by Baldwyn of Newgate-street, but was 
prevented by the death of that enter- 
prising publisher. The latest [have met 
with is in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 1804, 
which in external appearance is re- 
spectable enough, but corrupt in the 
text to a degree which, if I should de- 
scribe it, would scarcely be credited. 
The memorable errata in Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s ** History of HenryII.” described 
by Johnson in his *‘ Lives of the Poets,” 
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could scarcely equal those of the work 

in question. To show how the 

thoughts of our ‘* dear son of memory” 

have been disfigured, I will transcribe, 

literatim et punctuatim, the first poem 

which presents itself, viz. the 118th 

Sonnet : 

«Like as you make your appetites more 
keen, 

With eager compounds we our palate urge; 

As to prevent our maladies unseen, 

We sicken, to shun sickness, when we 
urge : [sweetness, 

Even so being full of your near cloying 

To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding ; 

And sick of welfare, found a kind of meek- 
ness, [needing, 

To be disens’d ere that there was true 

Thus policy in love, t’ anticipate 

The ills that were not, grew to faults as- 
sured, 

And brought to medicine a hateful state, 

Which rank of goodness would by ill be 
cured : 

But thence I learn, and the fond lesson true, 

Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you.” 


Now, Mr. Urban, can you or your 
readers possibly comprehend this jum- 
ble of nonsense? Does it not seem to 
justify Steevens’s splenetic assertion, 
that ‘ the strongest Act of Parliament 
which could be framed, would fail to 
compel people to read the Poems of 
Shakspeare”? But restore the true 
text, and the meaning becomes ob- 
vious enough : 


‘« Like as, to make our appetites more keen, 

With eager compounds we our palate 
urge,— 

As, to prevent our maladies unseen, 

We sicken, to shun sickness, when we 
purge,— [sweetness, 

Even so, being full of your me’er-cloying 

To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding, 

And, sick of welfare, found a kind of meet- 
ness [{needing. 

To be disees’d ere that there was true 

Thus, policy in love, t’ anticipate 

The ills that were not, grew to faults as- 
sured, 

And brought to medicine a healthful state, 

Which, rank of goodness, would by ill be 
cured : 

But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 

Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you.” 


This Sonnet is not selected as being 
a singular instance of blundering, for 
most of the others are given in a style 
equally absurd. Can we then wonder 
that the Poems of Shakspeare are little 
read, and less understood, while they 
are known to the public only in so dis- 
figured a state? It is most singular, I 
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repeat, that, while so many pens are 
constantly employed in illustrating the 
beauties and explaining the obscurities 
of his Plays, no one seems to consider 
his Poems worthy of similar attention, 
although they contain some of his 
sweetest ideas, and afford the only in- 
sight he has left us into his personal 
history. 
Peg Tankards. 


Vol. xcviir. parti. p.2. Memo- 
randa respecting peg tankards are re- 
quested. The following scrap of infor- 
mation, which seems to have some 
connexion with the subject, may there- 
fore be acceptable.—At Braintree and 
Bocking in ine, when topers partake 
of a pot of ale, it is divided into three 
parts or draughts, the first of which is 
called neckum, the second sinkum, and 
the third swankum. In Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary, swank is said to be ** that re- 
mainder of liquor at the bottom of a 
tankard, pot, or cup, which is just 
sufficient for one draught, which it is 
not accounted good manners to divide 
with the left-hand man, and according 
to the quantity is called either a large 
or little swank.” 

The mention of Braintree leads me 
to say a word upon another old phrase. 
From your review of the Northumber- 
land Household Book (Aug. 1828, 
p- 131), it appears that the portions 
of bread and beer allotted to the lower 
servants were denominated drynkings. 
This term was in common use at 
Braintree Grammar School, kept by 
the Rey. C. Lawson, when I was there 
twenty years since, and may perchance 
be so sull. At five in the afternoon, 
each boy received a slice of bread and 
butter, the distribution of which was 
announced by the cry of ‘* Drinkings !”" 
Often have I puzzled my brains to dis- 
cover the origin of this apparently con- 
tradictory expression, this lucus a non 
lucendo, drinkings without drink ; and 
till I read your review above mention- 
ed, had come to the conclusion that it 
was merely a nonsensical local term. 

Lilly, the Astrologer. 

Vol. xcviir. part i. p. 28. While 
this impudent cheat, as your corre- 
pondent Mr. Bruce styles him, is ridi- 
culed for his absurdities, let him have 
credit for as lucky a guess as ever bless- 
ed the pages even of ‘* Francis Moore, 
physician.” In his ‘* Astrological] Fre- 
dictions for 1648,” there occurs the 
following passage, in which we must 
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needs allow that he attained to ‘‘ some- 
thing like prophetic strain,” when we 
call to mind that the great Plague of 
London occurred in 1665, and the 
great Fire in the year following; 


‘© In the year 1656 the aphelium of Mars, 
who is the generall significator of England, 
will be in Virgo, which is assuredly the as- 
cendant of the English Monarchy, but Aries 
of the kingdom. When this absis, there- 
fore, of Mars shall appear in Virgo, who 
shall expect less than a strange catastrophe 
of human affairs in the commonwealth, mo- 
narchy, and kingdom of England? There 
will then, either in or about these times, or 
neer that year, or within ten years, more or 
lesse, of that time, appear in this kingdom so 
strange a revolution of fate, so grand a catas- 
trophe, and great mutation unto this mo- 
narchy and government, as never yet appear- 
ed; of which, as the times now stand, I 
have no liberty or encouragement to deliver 
any opinion. Only, it will be ominous to 
London, unto her merchants at sea, to her 
traffique at land, to her poor, to her rich, to 
all sorts of people inhabiting in her or her 
liberties, BY REASON OF SUNDRY FIRES AND 
A CONSUMING PiacuE.” 


This is the prediction which, in 
1666, led to his being examined by a 
Committee of the House of Commons; 
not, as your correspondent asserts, that 
he might “discover by the stars who 
were the authors of the Fire of Lon- 
don,” but because the precision with 
which he was thought to have foretold 
the event, gave birth to a suspicion 
that he was already acquainted with 
them, and privy to the (supposed) ma- 
chinations which had brought about 
the catastrophe. Curran says, there 
are two kiads of prophets, those who 
are really inspired, and those who pro- 
phesy events which they intend them- 
selves to bring about. Upon this oc- 
casion, poor Lilly had the ill-luck to 
be deemed one of the latter class. 


Hewson Clarke. 


Vol. xcvit1. parti. p.98. The Mr. 
Clarke, about whom ScruTaTor in- 
quires, was Hewson Clarke, a north- 
countryman, formerly of Emanue! Col- 
lege, Cambridge, author of ** The Saun- 
terer,” a periodical paper, and ‘The 
Art of Pleasing,” a poem. He was 
engaged in ‘* The Satirist,” at the out- 
set of that publication, and in 1811 
commenced a monthly work of a simi- 
lar nature, entitled ** The Scourge.” 
His connexion with the former Maga- 
zine, in which Lord Byron was coarsely 
attacked, drew forth the following 
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caustic retort in the “‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers :” 


*< Clarke, still striving piteously ‘ to please,” 
Forgetting doggrel leads not to degrees, 
A would-be satirist, a hir’d buffoon, 
The monthly scribbler of some low lampoon, 
Condemn’d to drudge the meanest of the 

mean, 

And furbish falsehoods for a magazine, 
Devotes to scandal his congenial mind, 
Himself a living libel on mankind.” 


See also the Postscript to the second 
edition of that poem. Clarke’s articles 
in Cumberland’s ** London Review,” 
in praise of which ScruTaTor writes, 
were, if my memory does not deceive 
me, honourably mentioned by Parr, in 
his ** Philopatris Varvicensis.”” Clarke 
latterly lived by writing for the book- 
sellers, and (as I have heard), in the 
year 1817, having realised a handsome 
sum by compiling a History of Eng- 
land, he was led to indulge in dissipa- 
tions which speedily led to his dissolu- 


tion. 
Mr. Capon. 


Vol. xcviit. pt. i. p. 106. In the 
memoir of Mr. Capon, there is an 
enumeration of scenes painted by him 
for the old Drury-lane Theatre, which 
concludes thus: ‘* The scenery of ‘ The 
Peasant-boy’ was indebted to him for 
its attractions. These are all unfor- 
tunately destroyed; but for the new 
theatre he painted numerous stock- 
scenes,” 

Any one, from this, would infer that 
** the Peasant-boy ” was produced at 
Old Drury, whereas it was not per- 
tormed till after the conflagration of 
that house, viz. at the Lyceum, 31 
Jan, 1811. Its scenery, therefore, so 
far as the fire in question is concerned, 
may st.ll be in existence. The opera 
of ** Woman’s Will,” mentioned a 
few lines lower down, was produced 
at the same theatre, 20 July, 1820. 

I should be glad of some further in- 
formation respecting the theatre sé d 
to have been erected by Mr. Capon in 
1780. Was it ever licensed? or was 
it merely intended for private per- 
formances? 


John Marston. 


Vol. xevitt. pt. i. p. 317. It is: to 
be boped that the appeal for patronage 
towards a collected edition of this au- 
thor’s productions, will not be made in 
vain; for, laying aside all consideration 
of their merits as compositions, I ques- 
tion whether the works of any con- 
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temporary writer contain so many cu- 
tious illustrations of ancient customs. 
As to Marston’s personal history, little 
or nothing has hitherto been disco- 
vered, and little more, I fear, is to be 
looked for. 


*¢ The sole memorial of his lot 
Is this—he was, and he is not.” 


I fancy, however, that I can furnish 
his editor with a clue, which may per- 
chance enable him to acquire some 
information upon the subject; at any 
rate, it may suffice to settle the hitherto 
doubtful question, when and where 
he died. At the close of his ‘* Scovrge 
of Villanie,” 1598, he has a dedication 
of his writings To Everiastinc 
Osxivi0n (a destiny which poets in 
general are extremely anxious to guard 
against), and Ant. Wood, to whose 
“ Athene ” we owe almost all we 
know of this writer, after mentioning 
two John Marstons, tells us that one 
of them, “ dying on the 24th June, 
1634, was buried by his father (some- 
time a Councellor of the Middle 
Temple), in the Church belonging to 
the Temple, in the suburbs of London, 
under a stone which hath written on 
it Osiivioni Sacrum.” 

Coupling this curious coincidence 
with the facts that Marston, the dra- 
matist, was Lecturer of the Middle 
Temple, and that he was certainly 
living in 1633, when a small volume 
of his Plays appeared (see the Preface), 
no reasonable doubt can remain that 
these persons were one and the same. 
Mr. Collier’s conjecture (‘* Poetical 
Decameron,”’ vol. 1.) that Marston be- 
came a clergyman, and preached so 
late as 1642, must therefore fall to the 
ground. 

Wood, in his account of Marston, 
commits a curious blunder, by assert- 
ing that ‘* most of his works were pub- 
lished by Will. Shakspeare in 1633,” 
i. e. seventeen years after Shakspeare’s 
death. The truth is, that honest An- 
tony (who deemed the history of Plays 
and Poems of little moment,) was mis- 
led by the initials of the person who 
pots | published the said volume, 
Wm. kf . viz. William Sheares. This 
book has become somewhat rare. In 
the title-page of most frequent occur- 
rence, it is styled ‘* The Workes of Mr. 
John Marston ;” but I have seen a 
copy (I think, in the British Museum) 
entitled “The Playes of Mr. John 
Marston.” This expression, however, 
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as the Dedication informs us, offendeu 
some ‘* precise Sects,” whom, I sup- 
pose, the appearance of Prynne’s * His- 
triomastix,”’ in the same year, had ren- 
dered peculiarly alive to the enormities 
of Plays, and the Publisher, therefore, 
endeavoured to propitiate them by a 
subterfuge. 

The “ interpolated play” mentioned 
by the editor, is ‘“‘ The Insatiate Coun- 
tess.” Of this poor production I was 
induced to print an edition in 1821, 
and then expressed a suspicion that it 
was not Marston’s, an opinion which 
has subsequently received strong con- 
firmation. It was assuredly written, 
or rather compiled, by an obscure 
scribbler named Barksted. 


Nancy_Dawson. 

Vol. xcviu. pt. i. p. 386. J.D. 
who enquires respecting this once-cele- 
brated fair-one, is requested to accept 
the following modicum of intelligence. 
She was a dancer at Covent Garden 
Theatre, previous to the accession of 
his late Majesty; and in 1760 trans- 
ferred her services to the other house. 


On the 23d September in that year, 


the “* Beggar's Opera” was performed 
at Drury Lane, when the play-bill 
thus announced her: “‘In Act 3, a 
Hornpipe by Miss Dawson, her first 
appearance here.” 

t seems she was engaged to oppose 
Mrs. Vernon in the same exhibition 
at the rival house. That her per- 
formance of it was somewhat cele- 
brated, may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance of there being a full-length 
print of her in it. I know nothing 
further of her, beyond the disreputable 
fact recorded in that popular ditty, 
which has immortalised her name, if 
not her history. 


Whigs and Tories. 


Vol. xcvitt. pt. i. p. 483. When- 
ever these terms were first introduced, 
and whatever might be their original 
meaning, it is certain that in the reign 
of Charles the Second they carried the 
political signification which they still 
retain. Take, as a proof, the follow- 
ing nervous passage from Dryden's 
Epilogue to “‘ The Duke of Guise,” 
1083: 

‘* Damn’d Neuters, in their middle way of 
steering, [herring ; 
Are neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red- 
Nor Whigs, nor Tories they; nor this, nor 
that; [Bat : 
Not Birds, nor Beasts, but just a kind of 
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A twilight animal, true to neither cause, 
With Tory wings, but Whiggish teeth and 


claws. 


Otway’s * Caius Marius.” 


Vol. xcvitt. pt. i. p. 530. When 
poor Otway’s ** unpardonable piracy,” 
in taking part of this play from ** Romeo 
and Juliet,”’ was reprobated so severely, 
the critic might have done him the 
justice to mention, that, instead of at- 
tempting to pass off the borrowed 
beauties as his own, he, in the pro- 
logue, fully avowed his obligations. It 
contains an animated eulogy on Shak- 
speare, which thus concludes : 


‘¢ Though much the most unworthy of the 

throng, [wrong. 
Our this day’s poet fears he’s done him 
Like greedy beggars that steal sheaves away, 
You'll find he’s rifled him of half a play ; 
Among his baser dross you'll see it shine, 
Most beautiful, amazing, and divine.” 


Portraits in Cathedrals. 


Vol. xcviit. pt. ii. p. 49. In con- 
firmation of your Reviewer's remark, 
that ‘ portraits of deceased noblemen 
were suspended in Cathedrals,” I tran- 
scribe a curious paragraph from the 
* Perfect Diurnall,” Nov. 23-30, 1646, 
where effigies is doubtless put for pic- 
ture*. It describes a notable display of 
impotent malice on the part a soine 
zealous cavalier towards the memory of 
the Republican General, Lord Essex, 
who died Sept. 1646, akin to the feel- 
ing which in our own days impelled a 
skulking scoundrel to miatilate the 
tomb of the gallant André: 


‘The last night, the hearse and effigies 
of the late Earl of Essex was most shame- 
fully handled, cut to pieces, defaced, and 
spoyled, as it stood in the Abbey of West- 
minster, by some rude person or persons 
(certainly some notorious cavaliers), who 
lurked on purpose secretly in the Abbey all 
night, to do that mischievous and disgrace- 
ful act. Who they be is not yet disco- 
vered; but, no doubt, it will b> found out, 
and the actors and abettors made ex2mplary.” 


Doulle Stair-Case. 


Vol. xcviit. pt. ii. p. 50. A_ stair- 
case, of a construction precisely similar 
to that at Pontefract, is described in 





* Our agreeable Correspondent is here 
under a misapprehension. The effigies men- 
tioned by the Journalist was the figure 
dressed in imitation of the deceased. Such 
were formerly carried in funerals, and were 
the originals of the wax-work still exhibited 
in Westminster Abbey, Ent. 
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Plot’s “* History of Staffordshire,” 1686, 


as existing in the tower of Tamworth 
Church, ‘ having two entrances, one 
within the Church, the other in the 
Church-yard, and two exits at the 
top, by which two men may ascend or 
descend together, and never see one 
another all the way; or one may as- 
cend, and another descend, atthe same 
time, and never meet.” In his 32d 
Plate, Fig. 4, is a diagram of this stair- 


case. 
Toll. Bars. 


Vol. xcvii1. pt. ii. p. 52. Toll- 
Lars are not so universally abolished in 
England, as Mr. Best appears to ima- 
gine. Any of your London readers 
who travel northward, may see one 
between Highgate and Finchley ; and 
there is another on the road to Hamp- 
stead, just beyond Camden-town. 


‘© Hon. J. Shoolbred.” 


Vol. xcvitt. pt. ii. pp. 269-290. ** An 
Old Subscriber” may be assured that 
there is no such person as the above. 
The fact is, a linen-diaper named 
Shoolbred, whose shop in Tottenham- 
court-road is styled Tottenham House, 
having been married last year, some 
stupid hoaxer inserted in the ‘‘ Times” 
an announcement that the Hon. J. 
Shoolbred of Tottenham House had 
been married on such a day, by special 
license, &c. &c., and hence the doubt 
which has arisen in the ** Old Sub- 
scriber’s’’ mind. 


Tom Paine. 

Vol. xeviit. pt. ii. p. 305. This 
renegade was guilty of a rank imposi- 
tion, if he pretended to have written 
the Song commencing with the line 
‘In a mouldering cave, where the 
wretched retreat,” on the death of 
Washington. It was composed many 
years before Paine and Washington 
were heard of, viz. in 1759, when 
Wolfe fell at Quebec, and long formed 
a favourite article in our English Song- 
books, under the title of ‘* the Death 
of General Wolfe.” If your Corre- 
spondent will send a copy of Paine’s 
parody, it may be curious to see how 
the fugitive Traitor managed to trans- 
form an eulogy on one of Britain’s 
noblest soldiers, into a panegyric on 
one of her most inveterate enemies. 


Dryden's ‘All for Love.” 
Vol. xcviit. pt. ii. p.397. If Cyd- 


welt will refer to any of the 4to edi- 
tions of Dryden’s “* All for Love,” he 
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will find the title-page state that it was 
** written in imitation of Shakspeare.” 
In Nichols’s ‘ Correspondence of 
Steele,” 2d edit. 11. 560, there are some 
severe comments upon this play, by 
Dennis, in a letter to Steele, dated 17th 
Jan. 17:3. If we may credit him, it 
was then by no means an attractive 
piece. 
Chimneys. 


Vol. xcvii1. pt. ii. p. 425. Has 
the precise pericd been ascertained 
when chimneys upon ey) cave mode 
were first constructed in England? It 
was apparently not sooner than Henry 
the Eighth’s time; for Leland, when 
he visited Bolton Castle, in Yorkshire, 
seems to have been greatly surprised by 
the novelty and ingenuity of the con- 
trivance. ‘‘One thing (says he) I 
much notyd in the haull of Bolton, 
how chimeneys was conveyed by tun- 
nills made in the sydds of the waulls, 
betwixt the lights ; and by this meanes 
is the smoke of the harthe wonder- 
strangely convayed.” 

The front of St. John’s Hospital at 
Lichfield, presents one of the most 
curious ancient specimens extant of 
this part of our easly domestic architec- 
ture. The building was erected 1495, 
but it is possible that the remarkable 
chimneys may have been subsequently 
added. 


Mr. Ursay, March }. 

Se accompanying Epitaphs have 

beer copied from two mural mo- 
numents on the south side of the altar 
in Felbrigg church, near Cromer, in 
Norfolk. The former is from the 
chisel of Nollekens, accompanied by 
an admirable bust of Mr. Windham ; 
the latter by Theeves. 

*¢ Sacred to the memory of the Right 
Hone, William Windham ; born the 14th 
of May, O.S. 1750; died the 4th of June, 
1810, N.S. He was the only son of 
W. Windham, Esq. by Sarah, relict of Ro- 
bert Lukin, Esq. He married, in 1798, 
Cecilia, third daughter of the late Commo- 
dore Forrest, who erects this monument io 
grateful and tender remembrance of him. 
During a period of 26 years he distinguished 
himself in Parliament by his eloquence and 
talents, and was repeatedly called to the 
highest offices of the state. His views and 
councils were directed more to raising the 
glory than increasing the wealth of his 
country. He was above all things anxious 
to preserve untainted the national character, 
and even those national manners which long 
habit had associated with that character. As 
a statesman, he laboured to exalt the cou- 
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rage, to improve the comforts, and ennoble 
the profession of a Soldier. As an indivi- 
dual he exhibited a model of those qualities, 
which denote the most accomplished and 
enlightened mind. Frank, generous, unas- 
suming, intrepid, compassionate, and pious, 
he was so highly respected, even by those 
from whom he most differed in opinion, 
that, though much of his life had passed in 
political contention, he was accompanied 
to the grave by the sincere and unqualified 
regret of his Sovereign and his Country.” 


‘¢ Sacred to the memory of Cecilia Frede- 
rica Marina Windham; who was born 7th 
October, 1750, and died 5th May, 1824. 
She was the daughter of Commodore Arthur 
Forrest, and married 14th July, 1798, to 
the Right Hone, W. Windham, of Fel- 
brigg, whom she survived during fourteen 
years, cherishing, in that widowhood of 
her affections, all the grief and all the con- 
solation which the memory of such a man 
was fitted to renew. In her conscience was 
an ever watchful principle, informed and 
regulated by the revealed Word of God in 
Christ, through whom she derived that 
wisdom which ‘is pure, peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to. be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits.’ The affections of her heart 
shone forth in her manners and conversa- 
tion, cheerful, ‘ courteous,’ kind, unassu- 
ming, liberal, ¢ denying herself,’ and living 
unto God, she cared for others, who de- 
plore in her death their own immeasurable 
loss.” 


eee 

Mr. Wa. Horton Luovp, of Bedford- 
place, says, ‘* Your correspondent Q. in 
last Supplement, p. 590, conjectures that 
the quarterings assigned by your corre- 
spondent P. to the arms described by Mr. 
Habington, from a window in Hampton 
Lovet Church (Gent. Mag. vol. xcviit. pt. 
ii. p. 317), are mistakenly so assigned; and 
I beg leave to confirm his supposition by 
sending you a notice of the arms given to 
John Smith, alias Harris, grandfather of 
Dorothy Barnham, afterwards Lady Pack- 
ington, Harl. MS. No. 1080, fol. 37 b. and 
88, They are, Gules, on a chevron be- 
tween 3 besants Or 8 crosslets patée fichée 
Sable. Crest: issuing out of a ducal coro- 
net, a goat’s head ; and in another place the 
same coat is given, quartered with 3 piles 
meeting near the base, between 12 martlets 
Sable. I should be glad to be informed 
whose bearing is the last mentioned, no 
heiress being described as such in the pedi- 
gree where it occurs. The arms of Kitson 
of Hengrave, co. Suffolk, as given by Guil- 
lim, are Sable, 3 Lucies hauriant Argent, a 
chief Or, granted in 1568, ¢ being an altera- 
tion from the coat barn by his ancestors, 
which (saith the patent) was confused, and 
greatly needed correction.” So that your 
correspondent Q. is probably right in sup 
posing the first quarter described, p. 317 
to beiong to the Kitson family.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
= 


Lelters from the Egean. By James Emer- 
son, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
pare may be ingeniously con- 

structed in the interesting form of 
Novels; and, when so written, they 
have the superior benefit of conferring 
real instead of fictitious knowledge, of 
enlarging aod strengthening reason 
and common sense, instead of mislead- 
ing by imagination and sanguine opi-+ 
nion. In short, one deals in fact, the 
other in dreams—one is what actually 
exists, the other only what may exist. 
Jn thus speaking, we limit our remarks 
to the connection of the two kinds of 
writing with History, for most cer- 
tainly the latter has a considerable in- 
fluence in giving to the heart a bene- 
volent, very often a virtuous impulse. 

Mr. Emerson has written his book 
in a manner calculated to bestow both 
instruction and entertainment. It is 
not a mere rosary of Notes (though 
many such are composed of valuable 
gems), but a wreath of roses—not the 
grave prayer-book toy of an aged ma- 
tron, but the juvenile bandeau of a 
sprightly nywph. We must not, how- 
ever, be misunderstood. The work is 
not deficient in valuable matter; and, 
if there are flowers as well as gems, 
why should not they be intermixed? 
why should not Botany be entitled to 
regard, as well as Mineralogy? 

The work opens with some anec- 
dotes of Turkish savageness (i. 24), 
worthy only that class of de-humanized 
men, entitled Resurrectionists ; and so 
speedy is the demoralizing operation of 
barbarism, that, ** although only four 
years have elapsed since the female 
Sciotes could boast of the inviolation 
of what is asserted by Plutarch, ‘ that 
in seven centuries no instance of female 
infidelity had occurred in Scio,’ its 
wandering and destitute daughters are 
now the only class that have disgraced 
the name of their country.” i. 27. 

In p. 43, we have the following ex- 
traordinary anecdote : 


“* A young medical student at Dublin at- 
tended a hospital adjacent to a private mad- 
house. One day he was struck with the 
plaintive notes of a voice in the mad-house 
garden, singing a melancholy Irish air. 
From curiosity, he clambered up the wall, 
and saw below him a beautiful girl, sitting 
in mournful abstraction, like Sterne’s Maria, 


and plucking the leaves of a rose-bud, as 
she sung her plaintive ditty. 

** As she raised her head, and observed 
the stranger before her, she smiled and 
beckoned him to come to her; after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation and reflection on the con- 
sequence, he threw himself over the wall, 
and seated himself beside her. Her mind 
seemed in a state of perfect simplicity ; her 
disorder appeared to have given her all the 
playful gentleness of childhood, and, as she 
fixed her dark expressive eyes on his, she 
would smile and caress him, and sing over 
and over the song she was trilling when he 
first heard her.”’ 

She solicited him to repeat his visits; 
and while there, caused him to fall 
mutually in love. Her recovery of sa- 
nity was so rapid, as to excite the notice 
of the superior of the establishment. 
He detected and prohibited the inter- 
views, and a relapse into her former 
disorder, with increased force, was the 
result. Upon a report being made to 
her parents, it was resolved that W. 
should be invited to renew his visits, 
and that matters should take their 
course. Again her recovery so rapidly 
progressed, that she was restored to her 
home. Some further intercourse fol- 
lowed. He was then obliged to leave 
Ireland, and after a long illness from 
exhaustion, occasioned by her former 
unhealthy excitement, and a tedious 
recovery from a series of relapses, her 
faculties were perfectly restored. 

‘¢In the mean time W. returned, and 
eagerly flew to embrace, after so long a se- 
paration, her who had never passed from 
his thoughts and remembrance. Her family 
felt for him the warmest gratitude and affec- 
tion, from the consciousness that he had 
been the main instrument in the restoration 
of their daughter; but the issue of this in- 
terview they awaited with the most painful 
suspense, She had long ceased to mention 
his name, or betray any symptom of recol- 
lecting him. He seemed to have passed 
from her remembrance with other less im- 
portant items of her situation, and this mo- 
ment was now to prove to them, whether 
any circumstance could make the stream of 
memory roll back to this distracted period 
of her intellect. 

*< From the shock of that interview, W. 
never recovered. She received him, as her 
family had anticipated; she saw him as a 
mere uninteresting stranger; she met him 
with calm and cold politeness, and could ill 
conceal her astonishment at the agitation 
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and despair of his manner, when he found, 
too truly, that he was no longer remembered 
with the fond affection which he had anti- 
cipated. He could not repress his anxiety 
to remind her of their late attachment, but 
she only heard his distant hints with as- 
tonishment and haughty surprise. He now 
found that the only step which remained for 
him was to endeavour to make a second im- 
pression on her renovated heart; but he 
failed.” i. p. 48. 

The end was, that through her 
aversion he was obliged to forego his 
suit. She soon after was married to 
another. Her lover became thoroughly 
miserable, went abroad and jvined the 
Greeks, is often and honourably men- 
tioned among the companions of Lord 
Byron at Missolonghi, and was wound- 
ed in the action at Sphacteria in 1825. 
The unskilful management of a native 
surgeon, while he was in garrison at 
Navarino, and a fever produced by the 
malaria of Pylos, combined with scanty 
diet and hed eunndenn, brought on a 
rapid consumption, of which he died 
at Smyrna, desiring in his last mo- 
ments that a ring which he still wore 
on his finger, and inscribed ‘to the 
memory of my dear mother,” might be 
buried with him, together with a 
locket, which was suspended from his 
neck, and contained a lock of raven hair, 
—he did not mention whose. 1. 55. 

We have read of an insane jockey 
in Bedlam, who mistook a woman for 
a mare, and after his recovery declared 
that he really took her for one. We 
are inclined to think that the poor girl 
had lost her senses from love for some 
person, and during her phrenzy mis- 
took the student for him; but upon 
recovery totally forgot both. We have 
not an opportunity of consulting Pinel 
on Mental Alienation, &c. &c. for a 
better explanation. As dreams are for- 
gotten, so we suppose may be impres- 
sions made underaberrationsof intellect. 

The tyrannical treatment of women 
in the East has its origin in the pre- 
sumed inferiority of the sex. The 
Greek is worse than the Turk. The 
former inflicts present degradation, to 
inculcate perfect submission; and so 
little regard does he pay to wife or 
daughters, that British naval officers 
have on more than one occasion been 
solicited to receive the sons of chiefs 
on board, while daughters and wives 
have been left to await their fate a- 
mongst the lumber of the houses. i.83. 

Our author makes the following re- 
mark upon this subject : 


Revigw.—Emerson’s Letters from the 4gean. 
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*¢ I have invariably observed that the fur- 
ther we progress towards the south in any 
country, the situation of females becomes 
more deplorable and unhappy. In northern 
latitudes alone woman is the better half of 
creation; as we draw towards more genial 
climes, she gradually merges into equality, 
inferiority, a deprivation of her rights and 
dignity, and at last, in the vicinity of the 
line, a total denial of a reasoning principle 
or an immortal essence, which might enjoy 
in another world those privileges of which 
she is tyrannically debarred in this.” 

Our author is well supported in 
these remarks; but it appears from 
Millar’s Origin of Ranks, and other 
works, that human institutions have 
much to do with this; nevertheless, 
where severity of climate compels men 
to indoor living for their comforts, the 
women and children acquire of course 
a more equal and companionable cha- 
racter. In the East, the subordinate 
situation of women, arid the superiority 
of male children above females, is un- 
questionably a principle derived from 
the most remote antiquity; for it occurs 
in Gen. iii. 16, Jer. i. 37, Levit. xii. 
4,5, John xvi. 21, 1 Cor. xi. 8, 9, 
xiv. 34, 1 Tim. ii. 11, &c. &e. 

Grecian beauty has, it seems, disap- 
peared. Our author says, that he never 
saw a striking figure, and scarce a lovely 
face, throughout the country. i. 172. 

Oriental moonlight is excessively 
splendid. The sky ‘‘is not, as with 
us, an ebon concave, gemmed with 
brilliants, but one calm expanse of 
saddened blue, so soft that it seems to 
blend with the outline of the silvery 
Moon, and so bright, as to form a 
scarcely distinguished contrast with the 
twinkling stars. Every object was as 
distinct as in a northern twilight; the 
snowy summit of the mountain, the 
long sweep of the valley, and the flash- 
ing current of the river.” i. p. 205. 

We think that the favourite pattern 
of ceilings, of a blue sky with stars, 
mentioned by Herodotus, seen in Egyp- 
tian temples, and copied in our coun- 
try churches, might have been origi- 
nally suggested by this splendid moon- 
light scenery. 

The use of wheeled carriages has the 
effect of producing good roads, and 
cleanliness in towns; for to the disuse 
of such vehicles our author ascribes 
the dirtiness of such places in Turkey. 
i. 220. 

It is well known that the palace of 
Ulysses in Homer was entered through 
stables, near adjacent dunghills, &c. 
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and it appears that in the houses of the 
Smyrniots, both Greek and Moslemin, 
“the tottering staircase, which leads 
to the most gorgeous apartments, is 
often approached through a stable, into 
which the ground-floor of the mansion 
has been converted ; and mud-walled 
houses, supported by transverse beams 
of timber, not unfrequently inclose 
chambers whose gilded cornices, carv- 
ed ceilings, tinted windows, and splen- 
did furniture, realize all we have read’ 
of oriental grandeur.” i. 229. 

Sidonian women are commemorated 
by Homer (Il. vi.) for excellence in 
embroidery ; and it appears that a gen- 
tleman’s servant, a native of Saide (olim 
Sidon) wore a sort of tunic covered, 
especially at the back and arms, with 
the closest embroidery, and patches of 
variegated cloth. (ii. 31.) This occur- 
rence reminded Mr. Emerson of Jo- 
seph’s many-coloured coat, and the 
“prey of divers colours of needle- 
work.” (Judges, ch. v. ver. 30.) 

At Paros Mr. Emerson saw in use a 

pair of bellows answering to Virgil’s 
description (Georg. iv. ]. 170). It con- 
sisted of two sheep-skins, united by an 
iron pipe, introduced into the fire, 
which were alternately dilated with 
air, and compressed by an Arab slave, 
who knelt above them. ii. 181. 
_ Ancient bridges are very rare, but 
in p. 211 we have an ancient bridge 
thrown up near the ascent of Mount 
Cythnus, where it was necessary to 
cross a fissure in the rocks. 

«The bridge was composed of a few long 
blocks of stone, made secure at the base, 
and leaning towards each other, so as to 
form an acute [say obtuse] angle at their 
juncture. Over this was strewn the layer of 
earth and stones which formed the path- 
way by which we crossed the ravine.” ii. 211. 


This contrivance, says our author, is 
precisely the same as that at the [arti- 
ficial] entrance to the pyramids of Gi- 
zeh. It can of course be executed 
only in large stones, and the arch was 
devised to answer the same purpose 
with small stones, by means of the 
wedge principle; and its tendency to 
throw pressure upon the abutments, 
hecause if the arch cannot bend under 
weight, compression only squeezes its 
parts closer together. 

_ Weare obliged to leave many other 
interesting things, particularly nume- 
rous valuable illustrations of Scripture, 
from the present manners of the East. 
Gent. Mac. March, 1829. 
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These may, among various other 
proofs, be sufficient to show that an- 
cient books can only be explained by 
contemporary, or as good as contem- 
porary, authors; and that so far as 
concerns explanation, the Bible can no 
more be understood by the Bible, than 
Virgil can by Virgil, or Shakspeare by 
Shakspeare. Let any man take the strict 
text of Hudibras, and then the edition 
by Grey. In fact, the modern notion 
of self-interpreting books, where man- 
ners and customs are intermixed, is an 
absurdity in se. Shakspeare never was 
nor could have been understood, till 
Steevens illustrated him. We have, 
however, only to hope that this book 
will meet with the success which its 
merit and entertainment justly claim. 


<a 
Hodgson’s History of Northumberland, 
(Continued from p. 39.) 

THE following extract throws great 
light upon the views and objects con- 
sulted in castellation. 

‘ And althoughe yt may be thoughte thas 
the said Castell of Warke cannot where i. 
standeth be tenable against the sege royall, 
because that syde thereof where the don- 
geon standeth, ys not by the nature of the 
self grounde defensyble from the daunger of 
mynnery, yet under the correction of suche 
men of greate experyence & dyscreton as 
have lately by the kings mates comaunde~ 
mente vyewed & consydered the same yt 
woll be very harde (as we thinke) there~ 
about to fynde a place for all respects more 
necessary & convenyente for the defence & 
relefe of that frountier & border, then where 
the same castell nowe standeth, and the said 
castell as yt maye (as we esteme) w* the 
coste of twoo hundreth pounds or lyttle more 
be repared, amended, & fynyshed, in suche 
wyse as yt shalbe not onely able to receyve 
& lodge two hundred souldiours in tymme 
of warre, w*® all their horses, in the myddle 
warde, but also in the utter warde thereof, 
releyve & harborowe all the ten’nts and in- 
habytantes of the said Lordeshippe w their 
goodes in tyme of nede. And a garryson of 
two hundreth men layde there in tyme of 
warre may do more annyance & dysplea- 
sures to the Scottes, & more relefe to the 
Englyshe inhabytants of that border, then 
yf they were in any other place of all the 

said marches. 

‘* And consyderynge the Scottes & espe- 
cyally the borderers to be men of no great 
experyence or engyne in the assaillinge of 
fortresses, as we thinke the said castell 
myghte be where yt standeth fortefyed ia 
suehe wyse that yt well defended mighte be 
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able to withstande the Scottes armye to 
suche tyme as an armye mighte be p’pared 
whin this realm of England, and avaunced 
thyther for rescues of the same. And yf yt 
were the kings matics pleasure, we thinke 
there might be w'tin the cyrcuyte of the 
said castell a strong towre or kepe devysed 
and made for the savegarde of suche mens 
lyves as were w'tin the said castell when in 
extreme nede shoulde chance, and that 
towre to be prepared, fortefyed, and kept 
only for suche a purpose. 

** The speciall decayes of the said Castell 
of Warke of necessytie requysite to be re- 
pared in brefe tyme. 

‘¢Fyrste, the walls of the chefe towre or 
doungeon muste be cov’ed w*" leade for p*- 
servynge of the same from the rayne water 
that falleth, and by estimacon that woll 
take four fother of leade or lytle more. 

*¢ And where for lacke of cov’ture of the 
same heretuofure, as yt ys thoughte the wall 
of the said tower ys ryven in two places, 
whiche. muste be amended, and for the bet- 
ter assystance of the same two stronge but- 
tresses to be rased from the grounde, one 
joyninge to eyther syde of the said tower. 

** Also there ys a longe house that was 
devysed & never fynyshed wttin the mydle 
warde of the said castell, whereof the walles 
be rased of lyme & stone, and nether rooffe, 
floores, nor cov’ture standinge upon or in 
the same. ‘That house was devysed for the 
lodgynges of two hundredth souldyours in 
warre tyme. 

‘¢ There ys also another longe house w'in 
the said castell, wt" stables underneth, and 

rners above, whiche would be better re- 
p’eled both in the coverynges, floores, par- 
tycons, & other. necessaryes requysite to 
the same. 

‘¢ The bullwarkes within bothe the utter 
& inwarde warde, w° at the last sege of the 
said castell was for the instante necessytie 
made of dovett turves & earthe ware, re- 
quyset to be made of lyme & stone, for the 
better and more durable contynuance of the 
same.” 


Other defences we find to be towers 
with and without barme-kins*, and 
even little stone houses, deemed a 
great releyffe to the tenants ofa place, 
but easily burnt down, if the walls 
were too low (p. 184) ; Larmekyns to 
be added to every tower (188), a little 
tower, the parson’s mansion, and also 
a defence of the town (192); a bastell 
house (p. 216), one, we suppose, of 
timbers; and strong houses, ‘* made for 





* s« Barmekyns for the savegarde of their 
eattals, so sone as there ys any apperance 
or suspecion of warre. (p. 187.) They were 
covered in the rooffe, and floores and walls 
of the barmekyn.” P, 192. 
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the most part the utter sydes or walles 
of grett sware [q. square?] oke trees, 
strongly bounde and joyned together 
w’th great tenor of the same so thycke 
mortressed, that yt wylbe very harde, 
w’thoute greatt force and laboure, to 
breake or caste downe any of the said 
houses, the tymber, as well of the said 
walles as rooffes, be so greatt & cov’ed 
most p’te w’th turves and earthe, that 
they wyll not easyly burne or be sett on 
fyre. (p. 233.) Lastly, among these 
minor defences, we shall mention one 
which we think illustrates our ancient 
camps placed upon the brows of hills. 


‘¢ Symondburne ys a greatt and strongely 
buylded towre standynge very defencyble 
upon the corner of an hyll, envyrouned 
upon thre q’ters thereof w’th a depe staye 
hyll almost inaccessible, so that a barme- 
kyn wall of a meane height sett upon the 
toppe of that hyll, were defencyble enough 
so farre as the said hyll stretches, and where 
the hyll ceases there must the barmekyn be 
made higher and stronger.”’ P. 235. 


We shall conclude these illustra- 
tions of ancient castellation, with a 
survey of Norham, which explains the 
causes of certain important parts in the 
construction. 


*¢ That Castle, for lacke of contynuall re- 
paration, is in much decaye, for the first 
utter walles of the inner ward toward Scot~ 
land endlong the banke of the river of Twead, 
be much corrupted, by occasion that the 
said wall hath not been covered with leade, 
but that the rayne water fallinge thereon, 
hath alwais discended into the wall, and by 
contynuance hath soe putryfied the lyme 
and stone of the same, that theire hath 
sundry peices fallen forth of the same. And 
more is like so to doe, and as appeareth a 
smalle battery on that north syde from 
Jeynham in Scotland opposite thereunto, 
would bringe downe that longe wall endlong, 
the halle and kitchen -from the new wall at 
the staire or turnepike uppon the north east 
corner of the said inner warde unto the end 
of the oven in the kitchen, which is a. full 
quarter of the saide inner warde; and leaveth 
all the reste thereof open to the sight of 
Scotland. The said inner warde of that 
Castle is in no place flancked, save by a 
little bulwarke cr casamata made in it to- 
warde the utter warde, which flanketh be- 
tweene the gates and the doungeon, and 
may with hagbuttes beat a good parte with- 
in the utter warde. Albeit the poynt of 
that litle bulwarke is (by no meanes) warded 
or flanked. The dungeon of that Castle 
hathe beene a verye large and strongly 
baylded tower of great hight, whereof. al- 
moste the one halfe hathe beene decayed 
and fallen longe sithence. It is flanked in 
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no place save that the said litle bulwarke 
flanketh a great part thereof towarde the 
utter warde, the gates of the inner ward lye 
very playne and open, and might well be 
more covertly casten and better for defence. 

‘¢ The utter warde is invyroned towarde 
the east, south, and west, with a very old 
thynne and weake wall, save that theire be 
sundrye litle towers made thereon to flank 
the foote of the said wall, which were not 
ingenyously devised, for the poynts or 
grounde ol neni of the said towers he flank- 
ed, but that a man may come to the poynts 
thereof without danger of any shote, other 
then such as is shotte forther right. And 
the said walles of the utter warde be both 
olde and much decayed. There is a place 
also towardes the north side of the said 
utter warde at the west ende of the Chap- 
pell, where the wall is soe lowe, that a man 
maye forth of Scottland uppon the banck 
head towarde the Lady Church, view and 
see any man that stirreth within the said 
utter warde, specially in passage from the 
upper gates into the inner warde, which 
would be a meanded with no great charge. 
Fynally, that Castle standing in soe meete 
a place for the defence of the frontier 

.and countrey there about were convenient 

(as me thinke) to be in the Kinges maies- 
ties handes, and soe would it be better re- 
payred and maynteyned, that it is or hath 
bene by Bushopps of Durham who hath 
passed the matter lightly over every man 
for his tyme, 

“And if it were the Kings Maiesties 
castle, first the wall of the utter warde be- 
ing ameanded (as it might be with no great 
charge). And shedds or toofalls made to- 
wardes the inner side of the same from the 
south east corner thereof to the north west 
part, when the gate hath growe of old tyme 
towards the towne, the same would be a 
strong barmekyn or fortilage for the sau- 
garde of a great nomber of cattle of the 
country in tyme of warre when enemyes did 
invade, And therein also might be then 
savelier lodged and have stabling for their 
horses, one hundred and mo horsemen in 
tyme of warre. Those shedds and toofalls 
being made bylowe for stables, and a lodg- 
ing above for souldiers. 

“The iron gates of the utter warde be 
hong very unwisely uppon the utter side for 
the enemyes may come and pike the crakes 
of them forth of the wall where they might 
hange better in purpose ynnermore in that 
gatehowse in a payre of wood gates without 
them to cover them. 

** Also the olde gates towardes the towne 
at the northwest corner of the said utter 
warde, were best, as me think, to be mowr- 
ed upp, aud a privy postorn covertly con- 
veyed that waye, which might serve either 
for assayly to yssue forth of the Castle to- 
warde the Rescues of the Towne from a 
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suddayne, orells if the inhabitants of the 
towne being overlayd with enemies, retyred 
to the Castle, they might moste readily 
that waye be received in. And for the moste 
sure fortifying of the inner warde, myne 
opynion were to have that side towards 
Scotland northward, even from the east 
ende of the Chapell to the newe wall at the 
turnpike, upon the northeast corner of the 
dungeon, to be massively rampiered with 
earth, both the hall and kitchen and other 
houses in that part. And the hall to be 
made in that part of the dungeon that is de- 
cayed, which might be with no great charges 
(in respect of a Kings worke) made to or 
three howses heigh above the vaut that now 
standeth. And the nether most of those 
howses to be the hall, buttery, or pantry. 
And yet the east end thereof to be fower 
and twenteth foote, rampiered within the 
utter wall, and the other two hights above 
that would serve for lodgings for the Cap- 
tayne and his housholde. And the dungeon 
(being nowe over highe) might be taken 
downe one storye, leaving only the turne 
pike thereof for a watch howse. And the 
stone taken off the dungeon head would al- 
moste serve to make upp the walles of the 
decayed parte of the said dungeon soe thick, 
as they be standing inward towarde the said 
inner wardes. And the leade and tymber of 
the hall and kitchen would almoste serve for 


‘ the roofes and floures of the said parte of 


the dungeon, which should be re-edifyed. 
And then should the said inner warde be 
strongly rampired round about. 

*¢ Also the gates at the entrye of the in- 
ner ward would be (as I think) where the 
gates now enter towards the west rampiered 
for a cover gate. And the waye more co- 
vertly conveyed to passe by the rampier at 
the east ende of the Chappell, and soe to 
come forward the north and the wall of the 
gatehouse unto the entry that now is, and 
so east warde in at the iron gates that be 
nowe. 

“TI thinke also, if it were thought con- 
venient, there might be bulwarks or casa- 
mats made without the wall to flank the 
north and east side of the said inner ward 
which I referre to more ingenious men in 
such feates then I am.” 


We shall add two or three curious 
things upon other subjects. 

It appears that places were not in- 
habited which had not arable land 
enough for one plough, nor parcels of 
meadow together, sufficient for one 
household. P. 222. 

We find also that the cause of places 
rendered so subject ‘to theves, as to 
be unfitt for honest poor men that 
gett their lyvinge eyther by labor in 
husbandrye or pasturinge,” was ow- 
ing to want of protection of their lords, 
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and deficiency in the provision of horses, 
armour, and arms. P. 229. 

In p. 233 we are told, that when a 
place was so overcharged with people, 
that they could not get a maintenance 
from the ground, that the young and 
active were obliged to turn thieves for 
their livelihood, and having adopted 
that mode of subsistence, would not 
leave the country, “to gett their lyv- 
inge in other countreys and places by 
true labors, or any other lawful polly- 
cies” (p. 233), and prized those most 
who began ‘“‘ sonest in youthe to prac- 
tyse the’selfes in theftes and robberyes.”” 
(234.) The remedy proposed is forced 
dispersion of them in other countries, 
and speedy execution of offenders. 

We are in the habits of passing by 
our old stone manor houses without 
knowing that they were important 
village fortresses, and substitutes for 
castles. That this is the fact is be- 
yond all doubt, for Margaret Paston, 
writing to Sir John, says, ‘* Ry’t 
w’chipful hwsbond, | recomawnd to 
z” and prey 2” to gete some crosse 
bowis and wydses [windlasses to strain 
cross-bows], and quarrels [arrows with 
square heads] for z* howsis her ben 
low, yat yer may non man schet owt 
w' no long bowe.” (Paston Letters, 
ii. 315.) From hence we learn that 
the service of the long bow was con- 
nected with elevation in the building. 
From these premises may be gathered 
the importance of a good stone house, 
as a protection of the adjacent domain 
alluded to in the following paragraph: 

*¢ An other quarter of the same pasture 
of Fyton more ys in the tenour of John He- 
-ron Lavage as yet none habitacyon thereof, 
but occupyed with herdes in som’ynge of 
cattall, and gettinge of haye of the same, 
and in winter lyeth waste. Albeyt the said 
John Heron ys mynded (as he sayth) to 
buylde a stone house upon his said p’te, 
at a place called Towland, as his power may 
extend thereunto.” P.227. 


It is true that this volume may not 
partake of novel or romance ; but if it 
be not sweetmeats, it is wine. Our 
extracts show that these dry records 
are most felicitous illustrations of an- 
cient castles and manor houses, and 
being matters of record, most indispu- 
tably authentic. Nightingales are said 
to have only two notes in their gamut, 
and novelists have no more; but for 
the real elucidation. of our national 
history, we must go to autiquaries, to 
works like these. From these we may 
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learn to value our ancestors according 
to their great merits. They were not 
Frenchified into millinery of mind, 
but they had surpassing good sense. 
They consulted the main chance, both 
for this world and the next. They had 
not the march of intellect, but they 
had that of prudence. They taught 
people to live upon their property,—a 
superlative happiness for them and 
their children; and accursed was the 
day when, with regard to small for- 
tunes, this holy feeling was sacrificed 
to display and trumpery, to the folly of 
country gentlemen living now as lords 
did thirty years ago. 

But to Mr. Hodgson’s work. Too 
much cannot be said in praise both of 
his industry and judgment. His North- 
umberland is, and ever must be, a 
standard work. 


~~ -—— 
Wood's Letters of an Architect. 
(Continued from p. 140.) 


A PROFESSIONAL man is of 
course best acquainted with the merits 
or defects of his art, and if he be not 
prejudiced as a mannerist, will best 
guide the taste, and enlarge the know- 
ledge of the reader. Besides, it is ne- 
cessary to the pleasure of a spectator, 
that he should have some understand- 
ing of the objects from which he ex- 
pects to derive pleasure. Well does 
our author say, “ Sie-one productions 
never disappoint us, if we have formed 
a tolerably precise idea of what we are 
to see. It is the expectation, not of 
the object, but of being surprised and 
delighted, without any distinct notion 
of why this is to happen, which is dis- 
appointed ; and indeed the state of 
mind seems almost to ensure that feel- 
ing, since it most readily takes place 
with those whose previous habits have 
not led them to feel much interest in 
the objects they are about to visit.” 
ii. 233. 

Now, whoever wishes to understand 
the architectural character of the fo- 
reign edifices which he is going to see, 
will do well to study the characters of 
them given in this most copious and 
useful book. To let off a proverb, he 
will then know how to distinguish ‘a 
hawk from a handsaw;”’ and if he takes 
notes, or publishes his travels, his re- 
marks will not be common-place ; and 
his gratification both in the visit and 
the reflection be doubled. 

We have not, however, room for re- 
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marks, or for giving any analysis of the 
very numerous and valuable contents 
of this work. We shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to one very curious sub- 
ject, viz. CycLopzan Masonry. 


It is well known that there are un- 
derstood to be four successive styles, 
Viz. :— : 

1. Large blocks of all forms and 
sizes. The interstices filled with small 
stones, seen at Tyrins, anterior to the 
time of Homer, and contemporary with 
Abraham. 

2. The polygonal, where the stones 
fit to each other, a style disused about 
the time of Alexander. 

3. The third kind consists of large 
regularly formed stones laid upon each 
cubes, but not in courses. 

4. The fourth is in courses. 

Such is the general character of the 
four styles; but the position maintain- 
ed by Mr. Woods is, that though there 
exist these distinctions of style, yet 
*‘that they do not distinctly charac- 
terize different periods” (ii. 63); but 
his statements are so opposite to the 
generally received opinions, that we 
shall here give them in his own words. 


«The date of 1800 years before Christ is 
boldly claimed for some of the Cyclopean 
walls; of which construction, it is said, 
that there are 108 citadels in Italy, and the 
thorough going Italian antiquary, though 
he is contented to admit that the oldest 
were not erected more than 2760 years be- 
fore the Christian wera, yet will not admit 
that any of them can be more recent than 
the foundation of Rome. They were, ac- 
cording to him, introduced into Italy by Sa- 
turn, but their earliest use in the Temple of 
Hercules at Tyre was 2760 years before 
Christ. Leaving these suppositions, we may 
be justified in considering the walls in ques- 
tion as the earliest remains of buildings in 
Italy. They are built with great irregular 
blocks of stone, made even on the face, or 
nearly so, not squared, nor laid in regular 
courses, but the inequalities are fitted to 
each other as much as possible, and the 
interstices filled up with smaller stones. In 
what is probably the earliest style of all, no 
tool seems to have been applied to the stone, 
but the rude masses are merely heaped on 
one another, taking care in the position of 
each successive block to place it where it 
would most nearly fit into the work, and 
probably keeping the smoothest side out- 
wards, to form the face of the wall ; but the 
work is always rude and uneven. In the se- 
cond style, the tool has been used more or 
less, in order to make the great stones fit 
with sume degree of accuracy; and in both 
these one may easily conceive the use of the 





leaden rule, described by Herodotus, whieh 
being bent to the internal angle, left on the 
top of the wall, would be applied to the ex- 
ternal angles of the stone intended to be 
placed in it. In the third sort of Cyclopean 
walls lines nearly horizontal are decidedly 
more numerous than those in any other di- 
rection, and here and there are some ap- 
pearances of level courses. These in later 
times predominated more and more, till in 
the fourth and last style, the only irregula- 
rity is found in the unequal thickness of the 
stones of the same course, connected some- 
times by the introduction of a sloping line, 
or more often by a notch, to let the larger 
stone into the course above or below. 
Though I believe this to have been the ge- 
neral progress of the art, yet you must not 
imagine them as distinctly characterizing 
different periods; on the contrary, there is 
hardly any considerable wall of Cyclopean 
masonry which does not exhibit in different 
parts two of these methods; and sometimes 
three are found, without any appearance 
that they have been restorations of different 
periods; we may, however, observe that the 
second style is most common in Latium, 
the fourth in Tuscany, the third is perhaps 
about equally diffused in both countries. At 
all times these blocks were used without ce- 
ment, and all that I have hitherto seen are 
mere terrace walls against a hill, and exhi- 
biting in consequence oue face only ; but I 
am told of instances where both sides are 
seen, and that in such cases, two walls are 
built back to back, without any attention to 
the regularity or evenness of what was to be 
the internal part, and without any filling in. 
No arches, that is, no system of wedges, 
mutually supporting each other, is to be 
found, though such an arrangement would 
seem to grow more easily out of these in- 
clined lines, than from regular courses of 
stones; but where there are openings (of 
which I have seen none hitherto), there is a 
very large stone worked square, and laid ho- 
rizontally to cover it; and in one instance, 
at Arpino (perhaps because the builders 
could not meet with a stone large enough to 
cover the opening), the size of the aperture 
is reduced by advancing courses into the 
form of a pointed arch, There is indeed a 
real arch at Piesole, which by some has 
been supposed to be part of the Cyclopean 
construction, but both the arch and the 
fragment or which it rests, are obviously of 
a date much posterior. There are many re- 
mains of Cyclopean walls both at Tivoli and 
Palestrina, and as, according to Virgil, Ti- 
bur and Przeneste were founded about the 
times that AEneas landed at Italy, this 
epoch has been assigned to their construc- 
tion; but it must be confessed that the ar- 
gument is not altogether conclusive. It is 
held essential to Cyclopean walls, that there 
should be no cement, and, 2 fortiori, no rub- 
ble work employed in their composition ; 
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but in this neighbourhood, at wkat is called 
the villa of Brutus, there is a wall of Cyclo- 
pean masonry, resting for its whole length, 
and apparently hacked in its whole extent 
by a wall of rubble. This Cyclopean wall 
has been faced by another of opus reticula~ 
tum, so common in the time of Augustus, 
and which may be seen in almost all the 
villas about Tivoli. It seems that the Ro- 
mans did not like the appearance of these 
large irregular blocks, and covered them 
with a masonry of small fragments nrbre 
suited to their taste. These circumstances 
render it probable that none of these walls 
are so late as the time of the Emperors, but 
we have no proof that they were not in use 
a century before that period. 

‘¢There are some of these walls in the 
villa attributed to Ventidius Bassus, which 
appears to rest on a rubble-work, held to- 
gether by cement; but without digging, I 
could not be quite certain. We continued 
our walk considerably further, and found at 
Vetriano other considerable fragments of 
Cyclopean walls, but always built to support 
the earth behind them, and to support ter- 
races. The stones are worked with some 
approach to horizontal courses, and the wall 
strengthened by buttresses. There are 
breaks enough to show that it is backed by 
emplecton, or rubble-work, for its whole ex- 
tent, and this emplecton is perfectly rude, 
and without any appearance of having been 
laid by hand, so that it destroys a theory I 
had formed, which pretended to distinguish 
the rubble-work connected with the Cyclo- 
pean walls from that of a later period.— 
Nearer to Tivoli there is another consider- 
able Cyclopean wall, which is distinctly rus- 
ticated, and has large and solid buttresses.”” 
ii. pp. 62—64, 


The mode of constructing these walls 
by means of the pliant bending rule of 
Jead, described by Herodotus, was, Mr. 
Woods supposes, this: The strip of 
lead was bent round the end of the 
stone just laid, and then applied to the 
extremity of another stone best suited 
to fit, which stone was lastly pushed 
up to its fellow. The manner is thus 
described by Mr. Woods. 


‘<] visited the ruins of Tyrins. The walls 
are of the rudest Cyclopean masonry, the 
stones seem to have been selected to fit their 
intended situations, and not to have been 
touched with a tool, and this was probably 
effected by the use of the Phoenician rule 
mentioned by Herodotus. A strip of lead 
was bent into the angle intended to be filied 
up, and then the same strip reversed was 
applied to the stones collected for use. In 
one instance, however, on the east side, we 
find a stone with a sunk face and two holes 
in it, and a circular sinking below. Besides 
these walls, we may observe here a sort of 
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gallery covered by the advance of the suc- 
cessive courses of stone; but-after all,. the 
great interest of the place is, that you see 
the very walls admired hy Homer 2500 years 
ago. The figure of Tyrins hes been com- 
pared to that of a ship, but there is more 
imagination than truth in the resemblance.” 
ii. 298, 

Here we differ from our author, for 
in the plan taken from Sir Will. Gell, 
and engraved in Fosbroke’s Foreign 
Topography,* there certainly is an as- 
similation to a ship. 

At Epidaurus (now Pidhairo) our 
author saw remains of the Cyclopean 
wall, which defended the ancient town. 
The stones are well fitted together, and 
sometimes notched [in the manner of 
dove-tailing, or rather like pieces of 
dissected mapst,] into the adjoining 
ones; one part shows two faces, and 
the interval is now filled up with dirt. 
ii. 296. 

In the later period of the style, if we 
may suppose the walls and grotto below- 
mentioned to be coeval, there is an 
evident recognition of the arch, con- 
structed upon the modern wedge prin- 
ciple. Mr. Woods, speaking of Cor- 
tona, says, 

*¢ The principal antiquities are the walls 
of the city of Cyclopean masonry, not of 
the earliest style; but of that where the 
stones lie for the most part in courses nearly 
horizontal; and a small sepulchral chamber, 
a little below the town, called the grotto of 
Pythagoras. It is built of large blocks of sand- 
stone ; the duor-way remains, and the rebate 
for the door, and two holes in the sill and 
lintel for the pivot on which it turned. It 
is arched over, the arch being composed of 
four, or perhaps five stones, each of which 
is the whole length of the edifice, and rests 
upon a rudely semicircular stone at each 
end. These arehstones are really wedge- 
shaped in the sections, though in this case 
such a form would not be necessary for 
their support; but the builders, whoever 
they were, were without doubt acquainted 
with the principle of the arch, though 
perhaps afraid to confide much to it.” ii. 106. 

At Rhamnnus is a temple of Cyclo- 
a masonry: it is supposed to have 

een lined with wood, and some of 
the nails of this lining have been 
found. ii. 292. 

At Agia Marina, near Sycourio, our 

author saw “a little bit of Cyclopean 





* In this work are concentrated the se- 
veral accounts of Cyclopean masonry by Sir 
Will. Gell, Mr. Dodwell, Col. Squire, &c. 

t+ According to the plates. 
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masonry, which might be taken for a 
pyramid, but for an irregularity on the 
south side. It was probably a tomb. 
ii. 297. 

But the most curious circumstance 
of all, is a Cyclopean house (or one 
formed out of Cyclopean walls), still 
existing. At Cefalu, our author met 
with a house called the ‘‘ House of 
Diana,” a fragment, which his guide 
said, was the ** Old Cathedral.” 

“It is of Cyclopean masonry, with two 
rooms and a passage between them : it ex- 
hibits three doorways, and appears to have 
been a dwelling-house, and if so, is probably 
quite unique. We have city-walls and ter- 
race-walls of this construction, and a temple 
at Rhamnus, but no other buildings, that I 
know of, any where else.” ii. 356. 

In this latter opinion Mr. Woods is 
mistaken. The style is at the base 
polygonal (the second and a common 
style), and the upper layers long paral- 
lelograms. The door-way, with its 
pilasters and cornice, is of the usual 
Grecian architecture. In short, the 
house is a dwelling plainly made out 
of an old Cyclopean fragment. But 
here we must beg to offer an opinion, 
that as to distinction of the styles by 
zra, there is one too much. Te ad- 
mit, that the first style, as at Tyrins, 
the second or polygonal, as at Larissa, 
&c. &c., and the third of cubic blocks, 
as at Mycene, are unquestionably Cy- 
clopean, with only this adjunct, that 
both the two last styles may be con- 
temporaneous. As to the large oblong 
layers, especially used for supporting 
terraces by the Romans (see our au- 
thor, ii. 398, 302), they may have been 
used in Cyclopean zras, but most as- 
suredly in far later times. We have 
visited a Roman camp in this kingdom, 
upon the summit of a lofty hill, where 
the ground being rock, it was impossible 
to excavate a foss, and upon that ac- 
count a rude wall, composed of long 
layers of huge parallelograms, inter- 
mixed with smaller stones, was reared 
by way of rampart, and interior soil 
wheeled up to it in order to make an 
inclined plane. Thus the vallum was 
scarped outside, and within it was an 
easy slope. The field is ploughed, 
and the stones remain for twenty feet 
on the inner side to this day. ‘Their 
square ends show that they were 
formed by art; and there are smaller 
stones, perfect parallelograms. Indeed, 
it was so nataral and easy, where stones 
abounded (and the architecture is al- 
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ways accordant to the materials of the 
country), to lay the blocks horizontally 
and lengthways, where the stones easily 
broke into such layers, that we cannot 
conceive the style alluded to to be pe- 
culiarly Cyclopean, or discriminative 
of any zra. 


(To be continued.) 


Twelve Years’ Adventure in three quarters of 
the Globe: or Memoirs of an Officer, who 
served in the Armies of His Majesty, and 
of the East India Company, between the 
Years 1802 and 1814, in which are con- 
tained the Campaigns of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in India, and his last in Spain and 
the South of France. 2 vols. 8vo. 
MILITARY men, in general, go 

early into life. Their Universities or 
finishing school is the world, their 
books are men, and their tutors are 
their own minds. Placed in a per- 
petual intercourse with persons of all 
nations, habits, dispositions, and cha- 
racters, there ensues a necessary obliga- 
tion to please, and take the world as it 
is, or otherwise, because they cannot 
select, = can have no comfort in 
society. ‘They have, without study, 
nature itself, not abstract dogmas laid 
before them; and they see not only 
genera, but species, not species but in- 
dividuals, not descripts only, but also 
non-descripts. Their ruling passions 
are pleasure and ambition ; pleasure to 
enjoy life while they may, and ambi- 
tion to improve their situation if they 
can. That comprehensive article of 
war, insisting upon ‘ gentlemanly con- 
duct,” is moreover a proper restraint 
upon bodies of men who are bound to 
be together every day for months, it 
may be for years; and professional fe- 
rocity is thus seasonably controuled. 
From these causes officers, if they turn 
authors, often become, because they do 
not write secundem artem, original, 
new, and interesting. They do not 
pedantize, but they convince, satisfy, 
and occasionally even delight. We 
have mixed frequently in society with 
officers, and been instructed in latent 
knowledge by every one of them. 

We therefore assume a right of say- 
ing, that we never saw two volumes of 
more pleasant reading than those be- 
fore us. There is description as inte- 
resting as painting, sentiment as im- 
pressive as simple nature, and power- 
ful reason as unsophisticated as com- 
mon sense. No study is necessary to 
admire, to feel, or to comprehend, 
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Bare intuition is sufficient. To use a 
homely figure, the perusal of the book 
is like walking with a sweetheart, that 
sort of travelling in which a man never 
wishes to come to his journey’s end. 

The author informs us, that after 
having been at Winchester school, and 
been deemed an “ incorrigible block- 
head,” he was sent into the army, and 
sailed for India. The Company who 
dined at the Captain’s table, a party of 
twenty-five, Matthews might take off 
better for the stage, but no Chester- 
field better for a philosophical man-of- 
the-world description. 


“¢ Of the above heterogeneous mass, the 
majority, as may be conjectured, were ultra- 
Tweeders, a people who, with souls too big 
for their native land, claim the privilege of 
levying contributions on all the world, and 
of ‘securing a Benjamin’s portion of the 
loaves and fishes, in whatever region they 
are to be found. ‘To counterbalance these, 
there was but one Irishman. Och! and 
that was enough! Another like him would 
have been the death of us (as Matthews 
says); for he kept the cuddy table in a roar 
throughout the voyage. Then we had one 
or two of your rattling, noisy, good-hu- 
moured, never-look-in-a-book chaps, such 
as without a spark of imagination or wit, 
but with the most unprovokable and pro- 
voking good temper, joined to an inex- 
haustible fund of animal spirits, pass in the 
world for extremely pleasant fellows, but 
who, in my opinion, are the greatest plagues 
in existence. We could boast also of pro- 
fessed practical jokers, dry matter-of-facters, 
prosers, and ever ready laughers; but, what 
was better than all, a few good listeners.”’ 

«¢ Nor was our Society without its Boba- 
dil; and many a marvellous tale of tigers, 
elephants, Cobra de Capellos, Mysoreans, 
Mabhrattas, fire-eaters, and sword-eaters, 
have we youngsters listened to with open 
mouths, till repetition had rendered them 
too stale even for a sea-stomach. That 
there were some sensible, well-informed men 
among so many may be supposed; and that 
there was a black sheep or two in the flock 
cannot be denied. One of the latter was a 
most plausible, smooth-tongued hypocrite, 
and the other the most impudent cut-and- 
come-again fellow I ever encountered. Hap- 
pily for us, however, two things were want- 
ing. There was neither a mischief-maker, 
nor a professed duellist, so that we con- 
trived to get to the end of our voyage with- 
out there being any, balance on the score of 
honour to ke settled with powder and ball. 
Alas! of these my first companions in the 
vovage of life, ahove three-fourths are al- 
ready gone to their loug home; some have 
died a soldier’s natural death on the field of 
battle ; some have fallen victims to the 
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climate ; some few still toil on their way ; 
some few, like myself, have preferred po- 
verty with half a liver, to riches without 
any; and some few, and those few indeed, 
have gained the object of their ambition—a 
fortune ; but not one perhaps with health 
to enjoy it, or the sense to know how to 
spend it.” i. 23. 


This is a melancholy, but just pros- 
pective view of the waste of life, and 
the disappointment of ambition. 

Our author next lands at Madras, 
and is lodged in a bed which he calls 
a chop-house for musquitoes, the cur- 
tains only serving to exclude the valgar 
herd, the old hands taking care to 
secure a birth within. He then chooses 
the engineer department, and takes up 
his quarters in the Fort. This resi- 
dence gives him an opportunity of 
making remarks upon the state of so- 
ciety in India, and among these he says, 
concerning the matrimonial market, 
that the first ball after the arrival of a 
fleet from Europe, may be considered 
as a fair-day, at which the new-comers 
are put up to sale; girls with any pre- 
tensions to beauty being sure of soon 
going off, the others descending lower 
and lower, till they acquire a husband. 
From Madras, our author goes with a 
Committee of Survey to the ceded dis- 
tricts, part of the conquered dominions 
of Tippoo. In the course of this ser- 
vice, he observes of the Hill-forts si- 
tuate upon insulated hills, and like 
Old Sarum, and many of the Greek 
and British acropoles, that though 
they are apparently formidable, they 
seldom are so in reality, because the 
works are so exposed, that if you can 
get sufficiently near to raise a battery 
against them, they are easily breach- 
ed, while the irregularity in the sides 
of the hills affords facilities for forming 
lodgments close up to the walls. Ac- 
tive duty commences, and the various 
coincidences are narrated with circum- 
stantial minuteness and instructive il- 
lustration ; among others, the famous 
battle of Assaye, but it is too long for 
extract. After the victory, 


** A surgeon, whose bandages had been 
exhausted by the number of patients, espy- 
ing one of the enemy’s horsemen lying, as 
he supposed, dead on the ground, with a 
fine long girdle of cotton cloth round his 
waist, seized the end of it, and rolling over 
the body, began to loose the folds. Just 
as he had nearly accomplished his purpose, 
up sprang the dead man, and away ran the 
doctor, both taking to their heels on oppo- 
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site tacks, to the infinite amusement of the 
bystanders. The surgeon afterwards went 


,9 


by the name of the ‘ resurrection doctor’. 


It might be supposed that the day 
after a battle was a melancholy one, 
from reflections upon the loss of rela- 
tives and friends, but the happiness of 
having escaped unhurt, the glory gain- 
ed, the feeling of security on account 
of the enemy being beaten and dis- 
heartened, and the promotion to be ex- 
pected through the vacancies, make a 
camp, even after a bloody victory, any 
thing but a scene of mourning and 
tribulation. i. 184. 

At the battle of Argaum, our author 
notices a masterly piece of generalship 
by General Wellesley (now the Duke 
of Wellington), in recovering a corps 
which had fallen into confusion; and 
explains the advantage of the men lying 
down, viz. because they are a smaller 
object for the fire of the enemy, than 
when standing up; and because, from 
not having the means of using their legs, 
they are kept steady in their position, 
from which the dread of the enemy’s 
shot might tempt them to waver. 

After the mutiny at Vellore, several 
of the principal conspirators were exe- 
cuted; some by being blown away 
from guns. In allusion to this, our 
author says, 

‘¢ Tt is a curious fact, and well attested 
by many persons present, that a number of 
kites (a bird of prey very common in India) 
actually accompanied the melancholy party 
in their progress to the place of execution, 
as if they knew what was going on, and 
then kept hovering over the guns, from 
which the culprits were to be blown away, 
flapping their wings and shrieking, as if in 
anticipation of their bloody feast, till the 
fatal flash, which scattered the fragments of 
bodies in the air; when, pouncing on their 
prey, they positively caught in their talons 
many pieces of the quivering flesh before 
they could reach the ground.” i. 309. 


Our author is of opinion that certain 
reforms are necessary in regard to the 
native troops. The frequent drills, 

arades, and roll-calls, though abso- 
utely necessary to preserve the Euro- 
peans, whose habits were any thing 
but temperate or quiescent, in any de- 
gtee of order, harass the sober and do- 
mestic Sepoy, who is fond of his ease. 
The European officers also carry them- 
selves too high with the native officers. 
1. 325. 
It appears too, from the kind and 
Gent. Mac. March, 1829. 


condescending conduct of the French 
towards the natives, that an attachment 
was created, which can never result 
from the imperious and haughty con- 
duct of the English. i. 333. 

Here we leave the first volume. 


Bp 
Lawson’s Life and Times of Archbishop 
Laud. 
(Continued from p. 151.) 

WHEN the Puritans in, 1626 re- 
fused the supplies to the King, then 
engaged in a war instigated by them- 
selves, and prompted fanatics to change 
** thy kingdom come,” in the Lord’s 
prayer, to ‘‘ thy commonwealth come” 
(see p. 350), their’ seditious designs 
were palpable; and when the King, 
goaded by his necessities as it were by 
overpowering disease, had resort to 
forced loans, through the Bishops and 
Clergy, it is equally evident that he 
was unconstitutional. The acquiesc- 
ence of the Clergy to this measure re- 
vived, it seems, the famous doctrine of 
“* passive obedience” (see p. 342). Dr. 
Johnson, however, says, that positions 
subject to numerous limitations, are 
very exceptionable; and, indeed, under 
all trust-concerns, passive obedience is 
impossible, because, where duty is vio- 
lated on the part of the trustee, obe- 
dience then terminates. We are sorry, 
therefore, that Mr. Lawson has wasted 
so much erudition (as occurs in pp. 350 
—363) in defence of so untenable a 
notion. The real fact is, that fana- 
ticism, through mistaken lenity, was 
enabled to rear its head against autho- 
rity, and the latter struggled in vain to 
support itself. Any such result during 
the reigns of the Plantagenets and Tu- 
dors was suppressed in lzmine by speedy 
decapitation of the agitators, The 
Throne carried real awe with it in 
those days ; fanatics might agitate, but 
they and their followers had nothing 
to expect from so doing, but speedy 
transmission to another world, or emi- 
gration. James, however, in hopes of 
effecting his purpose by conciliation, 
cut off no heads, and so unwarily 
caused his innocent and unfortunate 
son to have his own cut off instead. 
Notwithstanding James and Charles 
were far better than their enemies, for 
we know from the murders of Chas. I. 
down to that of Archbishop Sharp 
(leaving out intermediate instances), 
that fanatics have few scruples about 
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either life or property. In an opulent 
age the wealthy will not part with 
their pleasures ; nor in an enlightened 
one, men of science and liberal educa- 
tion degrade their taste to the vulgarity 
of fanaticism ; but, though modern fa- 
natics have thus only a partial success, 
they are very troublesome, because they 
destroy discipline and subordination. 
** Religious enthusiasm (says Madame 
de Stael) enables men of inferior abili- 
ties to menace their superiors.” We 
could mention an existing Bishop who 
was threatened by an enthusiastic 
clergyman with a pamphlet within a 
week, if his Lordship did not comply 
with an impracticable request; and 
also a learned and eminent divine, 
who, upon a frivolous occasion, was 
told by a tailor that he (the said tailor) 
felt it his duty to rebuke and reprimand 
him. The Plantagenets and Tudors 
knew that this religious enthusiasm 
was a very genial soil for the growth 
and culture of sedition* and rebellion, 
and they were vindicated by history 
and reason for forming this opinion. 
They had experienced it occasionally 
in Anselm and Becket, and perpetually 
in the Pope; nor did the eighth Henry 
foresee that in the Reformation and 
circulation of the Bible, he was beget- 
ting a dangerous plebeianism, arising 
from a conversion of that sacred book 
into a ** Paine’s Rights of Man ;” nor 
did he reflect that the diabolical ‘holy 
Inquisition” was founded only because 
unanimity in religious matters is im- 
possible ; and that a predominant sys- 
tem could not be established without 
similar institutions. It was for better 
ages to know, that, as to religion, the 
yen can justly demand certain rights; 

ut we are not arguing the right and 
wrong of the question, only elucidating 
points of history. No man possessed 
of common sense will believe that Eli- 
zabeth would have suffered John Knox 
to have effected a revolution in Eng- 
Jand as he did in Scotland, under the 
distracted reign of Mary; and Robert- 
son says that it was only the contempt 
and indifference of Leo X. for Luther, 
that enabled him to introduce the Re- 
formation. These remarks are appli- 
cable to the times of Archbishop Laud, 
who was called into office to repress 





* When our present King went to Ascot 
races, certain fanatics published, in mild re- 
prtimand, that THEY drew a veil over the in- 
Jirmities of the Sovereign. 
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revolution, as physicians are to cure 
hydrophobia, that is, hopeless disease. 

Our opinions of all furious parties 
are, that nothing short of complete as- 
cendancy will satisfy them, and that 
they struggle violently for power to ob- 
tain that ascendancy. In the course 
of so doing they rouse other parties, 
through fear and jealousy, to resist 
them; and between them all, such 
bustles and impediments to Govern- 
ment arise, that a military despotism 
becomes ultimately the only resource, 
and then they are summarily extin- 
guished. We deduce our opinions 
from history, and we know from thence 
that nothing but the squabbles of sects 
introduced the curse of Mahometan- 
ism; and that not the theories and 
golden ages of fanaties, but the inva- 
riable operations of certain opinions 
and acts, are the proper subjects of 
consideration with philosophers, his- 
torians, and men of business. 

Summing up, therefore, the times 
of Laud, as exhibiting only the vain 
struggles of Authority against Fanati- 
cism, and, knowing also, that the book 
before us, however instructive and 
good, in the illustration of such mat- 
ters in detail, cannot be compressed 
into an abridgment, we shall only state 
that the unfortunate Laud, although 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was in 
naked reality only a magistrate sent to 
suppress a mob without a Riot Act 
and military to support him, and was 
knocked on the head for his well-meant 
zeal. The cunning Cromwell made 
soldiers of the same rabble, as did Na- 
poleon of a similar set, and the end of 
them was, that, instead of lawless li- 
berty, they got military subordination ; 
a just fate, for, as AElian says of cock- 
fighting, they did not combat for their 
country, dre rarpwwy Dewy de paev vere 
Tpoyoruwy newwy, but merely that one 
might net yield to the other. 

The puerile mischief, nay, absolute 
follies, of the Puritans, and the hard 
fate of Laud, “ whose only crime was 
(as our author justly says, i. 401,) be- 
ing an anti-Calvinist,” are generally 
known from the histories of England, 
but not so a curious fact, which we 
shall extract, because it explains some 
matters recently brought up. 

In a work newly published, entitled 
** Letters on the Church,’ and ‘much 
lauded in certain newspapers, it is 
gravely stated, that it would be advan- 
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tageous to the Church, if its connec- 
tion with the State was dissolved, and 
the Bishops deprived of their seats in 
Parliament. he conscientious and 
venerable Earl of Eldon has too justly 
observed in the House of Lords, that 
one of his objections to Catholic Eman- 
ciation was the barefaced avowal of 
attempting the above infringements 
upon the Constitution. Now it is no- 
ticeable that this very idea was acted 
upon in the days of Laud, by the Pu- 
ritans, who were, although disciples of 
Calvin, yet in this and other respects 
the tools of the Romanists, whom they 
so abhorred, but who despised and 
duped them most egregiously. In a 
letter to Archbishop Laud, dated June 
10, 1640, Sir William Boswell, the 
resident at the Hague, writes as fol- 
lows : 


*‘ Be you assured, the Romish clergy 
have gulled the misled party of our English 
nation, and that under a Puritanical dress: 
for which the several fraternities of that 
church have lately received indulgence from 
the See of Rome and Council of Cardinals, 
to educate some of the young fry of the 
Church of Rome, who be natives of his 
Majesty’s realms and dominions, and in- 
struct them in all manner of principles and 
tenets contrary to the episcopacy of the 
Church of England. There be in the town 
of the Hague, to my certain knowledge, 
two dangerous impostors, who have large 
indulgences granted to them, and known 
to be of the Church of Rome, although 
they seem to be Puritans. The main drift 
of their intention is to pull down the English 
episcopacy; fer which purpose above sixty 
Romish clergymen are gone within these 
two years, out of the monasteries of the 
French King’s dominions, to preach up the 
Scots’ Covenant, and Mr. Knox’s prescrip- 
tions and rules, within that Kirk, and to 
spread the same about the northern coasts 
of England. There be great preparations 
making already against the Liturgy and ce- 
remonies of the Church of England, and all 
evil contrivances, here and in France, and 
in the other Protestant holdings, to make 
your Grace and the Episcopacy odious to 
the Reformed Protestants abroad. It has 
wrought so much on divers of the foreign 
ministers of the Protestants, that they 
esteem our Clergy little better than Popish. 
The main things that they hit in our teeth 
are our Bishops to be called Lords, the 
service of the Church, the cross in baptism, 
confirmation, bowing at the name of Jesus, 
the communion-table placed altar-ways, our 
manner of consecrations.” 

**The same facts are further corrobo- 
rated at a subsequent period hy Bishop 
Bramhall, in 1646, who, when in exile from 
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his See of Derry, in Ireland, informed Arch- 
bishop Usher that, by an order from Rome, 
above an hundred of the Popish Clergy 
were sent into England, consisting of Eng- 
lish, Scots, and Irish, who had been edu- 
cated in the Popish continental kingdoms, 
and who were prepared to assume any dis- 
guise, which would tend to the overthrow 
of the Church of England, by pretending to 
advocate ‘ Presbytery, Independency, Ana- 
Laptism, Atheism,’ or any thing, in short, 
which would be advanced by the Sectarians. 
The same prelate also substantiates the fact, 
that it was universally understood by these 
incendiaries, that * there was no better design 
to confound the Church of England, than by 
pretending lilerty of conscience,’ and ¢ that it 
was lawful for Roman Catholics to work 
changes in Governments (this is actually the 
policy of the doctors of the Sorbonne), for 
mother church's advancement, and chiefly in 
an heretical kingdom, and so lawfully may 
make away with the King.” Pp. 416-418. 
Concerning the advancement of Ec- 
clesiastics to the administration of civil 
affairs, it has been said, that it is not 
reasonable and decent; that it is in- 
compatible with their spiritual office, 
and contrary to the injunctions of the 
Divine Author of Christianity. In 
vindication, our judicious author says, 


‘¢ While I admit that there is some reason 
in these exceptions, it does not appear that 
they universally hold. For it is evident 
that Christianity is an inherent part of the 
Constitution, that all treaties are conducted 
on its broad and solid basis; and he who 
has made its doctrines and duties the study 
of his life, connected with natural talent and 
capacity for affairs, is by no means ill qua- 
lified to superintend, with the same facility 
as a layman, a Government, the public acts 
of which have, ,or ought to have in a civilized 
country, one great and ultimate end in view 
—the advancement of religion, and conse- 
quently of the national happiness. Nor am 
I sure that the civil administration by an 
Ecclesiastic, is altogether incompatible with 
his spiritual office, if it be found that his 
superintendence conduces to the public 
good, for such a man is as much a civil 
member of society, and as much concerned 
in the public acts of Government, as the 
man who has not the ordination of the 
Church. As it is the duty of the public 
minister to propose those measures which 
tend to the stability of Government, and 
the welfare of his fellow-subjects, these are 
clearly objects which are not in themselves 
at a variance with his station as an eccle- 
sjastic, but are rather strictly imperative on 
him as a spiritual pastor. And, as to the 
injunctions concerning Church and State, 
which some pretend to find in the Christian 
Scriptures, no analogy can be traced be- 
tween the days of the Apostles, when Judaism 
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or Paganism was established, and the present 

‘times, when Christianity is the Law of the 
Land ; and therefore no precedents or argu- 
ments for independency can be thence adduced, 
In truth, there are no injunctions delivered 
on this subject in the New Testament ; but 
the future events of Government were left 
to their natural course, except what is con- 
tained in that remarkable declaration of 
prophecy, that, in the last days Kings should 
be nursing fathers, and Queens nursing 
mothers to the Church. If Christianity be 
a public good, it cannot be wrong to establish 
it; if it involves man’s happiness, its esta- 
blishment is imperative ; if its ministers are 
to promote this in every respect, their duties 
are at once understood ; so that, although I 
admit that the objections are not wholly 
gratuitous, I maintain that those eccle- 
siastics who may be called to administer in 
civil as well as spiritual matters, do not per- 
form duties inconsistent with their situation, 
or act contrary to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity.” P. 486. 

If men have temporal interests, they 
must mingle in temporal concerns, and 
any party or persons who wish to re- 
move them from such commixture, 
must have an unfair motive for such 
wishes. It is undoubtedly true, that 
there ought to be such an abstraction 
of worldly character in Ecclesiastics, 
as to make such interference with tem- 
porals a matter of necessity rather than 
of inclination ; but there are temporal 
as well as spiritual duties, inevitable 
duties; nor is there in History, since 
the Reformation, an instance of Bishops 
in Parliament having done any other 
than important good. 

Moreover, if the theology of the 
State always influences the Legisla- 
tion, as it undoubtedly does, it is as 
useful for the Bishops to sit in Parlia- 
ment as the Judges; and it should be 
recollected, that exclusion of them 
proceeds upon the supposition that 
Christianity in this nation is merely 
an affair of rituals, which is false his- 
tory, it being impossible to discard 
from legislation religious impressions, 
whether they be good or bad. 

(To be continued. ) 


th 
Nicuots’s Autographs. 

(Continued from vol. xcviii. it. 542.) 

WE have before said, that it is not 
only in the curiosity and interest at- 
tached to the Autographs of such 
eminent persons as those here men- 
tioned, but the excellent delineatious 
of their characters, for which we value 
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this work. We shall give some of 
these characters, because, from the his- 
torical eminence of the parties, every 
one will see how faithful is the mirror 
in which the portraits are beheld. 


Rosert Eart or Essex (Queen Eliza- 
beth’s favourite) ‘* more from the partiality 
of his Royal mistress, than his own desires. 
His violent passions, republican predilec- 
tions, and thirst for popularity, occasioned 
many a threatening crisis, until at last, 
urged on by the inveterate malice of his 
enemies, he commenced his fatal insurrec- 
tion; but the Queen only survived him two 
years, and after his decapitation never, re- 
covered her former self-possession.” 

Bisnor Garpiner, t. Mar. ‘* A learned 
scholar and profound politician, but double 
dealing and unprincipled.” 

Henry Starrorp, Duke oF Buckinc- 
HAM, Leheaded ly Richard 1IJ. ** A palpable 
imitator of Warwick, the King-maker.”’ 

Lorp CuanceLtor Bacon. ‘** Aman of 
gigantic learning and talents, but utterly 
unprincipled, The badness of his hollow 
heart was evinced by his activity in the pro- 
secution of his benefactor Essex, for which 
he was universally execrated. The ministers 
of Elizabeth were obliged to avoid him; 
but the succeeding monarch found, in the 
talented lawyer and philosopher, many qua- 
lities which were exceedingly suited to his 
taste—He was learned, pliant, and a flat- 
terer.”’ 

Hucu Peters, the mountebank divine 
and regicide, exiled from college for irregu- 
lar behaviour. ‘* He betook himself to the 
stage, and there acquired that gesticulation 
and buffoonery he afterwards practised in 
the pulpit. Having obtained ordination, 
he became lecturer of St. Sepulchre’s, in 
London; but, being prosecuted for adultery, 
fled to Rotterdam. He was for some time 
pastor of the English Church there, and 
afterwards spent seven years in America. 
Haviug returned to England, he was fore- 
most among the political firebrands. Sir 
Philip. Warwick says, ‘he was truly and 
really the King’s gaoler,’ and he was one of 
the persons suspected to have performed 
the part of the executioner of the unfor- 
tunate Monarch. He himself suffered after 
the Restoration, glorying in his presumed 
martyrdom.” 

Davin Lestiz, afterwards first Lorp 
Newark. ‘ In 1650 his cool and vigilant 
sagacity bafiled the impetuosity of Crom- 
well, and so hemmed him up at Dunbar, 
that the ruin of the English appeared in- 
evitable. But the Committee of Church 
and State controlled his operations, and by 
their crooked policy turned the balance 
against him and themselves.” 


Here was a man, who from sheer 
talent out-generalled Cromwell, and 
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would bave succeeded, had it not been 
for the interference of a public body ; 
and public bodies, says Robertson, can 
never conduct warlike affairs. 


James THE First, Kine or EncGianp. 
«¢ The character of James was as strangely 
compounded, as any recorded in history. 
He was learned as a scholar, but ignorant as 
a politician; proud of his station, but not 
dignified in his behaviour ; fond of com- 
mand, but too weak to enforce obedience. 
He entered his new kingdom with an idea 
that its revenues were inexhaustible; and 
his profuseness soon reduced him to dis- 
tress. By granting away the Crown lands, 
he made himself continually more dependent 
on that Parliament which was every Session 
becoming less inclined to submit implicitly 
to the desires of their Sovereign. Anxious 
to maintain and enlarge their liberties, the 
Commons found in James, and the son he 
had too well impressed with his extravagant 
notions, such a violent pertinacity for en- 
forcing their royal prerogative, that re- 
sistance was deemed necessary, and a dis- 
astrous civil war was the ruinous conse- 
quence. In his foreign policy this monarch 
was not more successful. By an obstinate 
determination to maintain peace at all ha- 
zards, he degraded the reputation of the 
country; while, by neglecting the cause of 
his daughter, and tke Protestants of Ger- 
many, he caused the sincerity both of his 
religion and his parental affection, to be 
brought into doubt. This, however, was 
not just. His conduct entirely originated 
from ill-judged affection ; for his prime ob- 
ject was a splendid alliance for his son, and 
whilst for many years he, with that view, 
continued his negociations with Spain (in 
which he was constantly overreached), he 
vainly hoped to secure his daughter's esta- 
blishment as a supplementary arrangement. 
In religion, though his earnest desire to ac- 
complish the Spanish match might have led 
him to make unworthy compromises, he 
was sincerely, but without bigotry, a Pro- 
testant. Such, however, was his conceited 
opinion of his own learning and wisdom, 
such his pride in the name of Solomon, 
with which his flatterers were accustomed 
to greet him, that, relying on that ‘ King- 
craft’ of which with so little reason he 
boasted, he was sometimes tempted to 
esteem himself as the arbitrator of a uni- 
versal standard of doctrine. At home, 
where this busy spirit of interference could 
be more readily gratified, it was continually 
manifested. On the subject of religion, he 
had, soon after his accession, a solemn con- 
ference at Hampton Court, at which for 
three days he presided. Of his assuming 
the office of Judge, there are several in- 
stances ; he sent directions in his own hand- 
writing for the regulation of the University 
of Cambridge ; and he was for a time his 
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own Secretary of State. Indeed, his chief 
pleasure in public affairs seems to have been 
that of exhibiting his own abilities, and act- 
ing in the character which he delighted to 
appropriate—that of a vicegerent of the Al- 
mighty. He had no good minister but 
Salisbury, after whose death, his favourites, 
Somerset and Buckingham, directed the 
helm of the State. In the mean time, the 
King was glad to retreat from business to 
diversion ; and being passionately fond of 
sylvan sports, would spend his whole day in 
their pursuit. In another recreation he 
stands in a more honourable light; Bu- 
chanan had made him a learned man; and 
much of his leisure was spent in learned 
studies and composition. Nor, though pe- 
dantry is the most prominent charge of the 
vulgar abuse of James, is there, in truth, 
any just reason for stigmatizing him with a 
fault, which he merely shared with all other 
scholars of his age. The ‘ Literary Cha- 
racter of King James the First,’ has, how- 
ever, been amply vindicated by Mr. D’Is- 
raeli. Granger gives him credit for scho- 
larship, whilst he adds a tribute really due 
to the King’s well ing b lence, 
and which may be here appended. ‘ He 
was eminently learned, especially in Divi- 
nity; and was better qualified to fill a Pro- 
fessor’s chair, than a throne. His specu- 
lative notions of regal power were as abso- 
lute as those of an eastern monarch ; but he 
wanted that vigour and firmness of mind, 
which is necessary to reduce them to prac- 
tice. His consciousness of his own weak- 
ness in the exertion of his prerogative, drew 
from him this confession, ¢ that though a 
King in alstracto had all power, a King in 
concreto was bound to observe the laws of 
the country which he governed. But if all 
restraints had been taken off, and he could 
have been in reality that abstracted King 
which he had formed in his imagination, 
James possessed too much good nature to 
have been a tyrant ’.” 

Henry the Eighth was a Bluebeard 
in the natural form of the Devil; Ro- 
bert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, was 
another Bluebeard in the form of the 
Serpent which seduced Eve. The 
former decapitated, the latter poisoned. 
We are led to this remark by seeing 
here the autograph of the fond and 
devoted Amy Robsart, the first wife of 
the diabolized adder alluded to. Every 
body knows the delightful romance of 
Kenilworth,—a Tragedy, of which the 
Dramatis Personz are the parties them- 
selves, called up from their graves by 
the Novelist magician. Students who 
attend St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, 
still look out for the flat stone which 
covers the dust and bones of poor Amy, 
and could any sculptured effigies sup- 
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ply the place of the whole historical 
picture, then imagined in the mind’s 
eye? More than once attracted by 
the old ballad *, we have, when under- 
graduates, walked to the “ lonely 
towers of Cumnor Hall,” fancied that 
we saw her struggle, and heard her 
screams, when she was thrown over 
the staircase (the traditional mode of 
her assassination), and wondered how 
any man could have the heart to murder 
a simple lovesick pretty. girl. Even 
now, in sorrow and in sadness, we 
give our author’s account: 


s¢ The unfortunate Amye Dupptey (for 
so she subscribes herself in the Harleian 
Manuscript, 4712), the first wife of Lord 
Robert Dudley, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, 
and after Amy’s death Earl of Leicester, 
was daughter of Sir John Robsart. Her 
marriage took place June 4, 1550, the day 
following that on which her Lord’s eldest 
brother had been united to a daughter of 
the Duke of Somerset, and the event is 
thus recorded by King Edward in his Diary : 
«4. S. Robert dudeley, third sonne to th’ 
erle of warwic, maried S. John Robsartes 
daughter; after wich mariage ther were 
certain gentlemen that did strive who shuld 
first take away a gose’s heade wich was 
hanged alive on tow crose postes.’ Soon 
after the accession of Elizabeth, when Dud- 
ley’s ambitious views of a royal alliance had 
opened upon him, his Countess mysteriously 
died at the retired mansion of Cumnor near 
Abingdon, Sept. 8, 1560; and, although 
the mode of her death is imperfectly ascer- 
tained (her body was thrown down stairs, as 
a blind), there appears far greater founda- 
tion for supposing the Earl guilty of her 
murder, than usually belongs to such ru- 
mours, all her other attendants being absent 
at Abingdon fair, except Sir Richard Ver- 
ney and his man. The circumstances, dis- 
torted by gross anachronisms, have been 
weaved into the delightful Romance of ‘ Ke- 
nilworth’,”” 

Of the Goose and Posts, we can 
suggest no better explanation than 
that the Goose was intended for poor 
Amy, and the cross posts for the Pro- 
tector Somerset, and his rival Dudley 
Duke of Northumberland, both of 
whom were bred to the devil’s trade, 
Ambition. Others may be possessed 
of more successful elucidation. At all 
events, itis plain that the people had a 
very suspicious opinion of Leicester, 
amounting to this, that he was a great 
rascal, who played a deep game, and 
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stuck at nothing which he could do 
without danger to himself. 

That the above extracts exhibit both 
taste and the picturesque, and that 
the “ Autographs” will form a standard 
work, and be a desirable addition to 
the picture gallery of all those ancient 
families whose predecessors are men- 
tioned, is, we think, obvious. 


(To be continued.) 
—@— 


Christianity, Protestantism, and Popery, 
compared and contrasted ; in which is 
shown the whole doctrine of the Romish 
Church, as taught at the present day; 
also the Origin of every Invention of that 
Church, which Popery has introduced, 
ard the means employed at the Reforma- 
tion to establish the Protestant Religion on 
the firm lLasis of Primitive Christianity. 
8vo, pp. 254. 

THE modes by which black is made 
white in the present day is, by winning 
over factionists who are glad of an ac- 
cession to their party, and feeing news- 
papers, which are conducted upon 

rinciples of advocacy. It is well- 

Lae that obstinacy and perseverance 
carry more questions with the public 
than truth or reason; that the readers 
of these journals exceed those of ela- 
borate works, in the proportion of a 
thousand to one; and that eight hun- 
Cred out of that thousand readers are 
not worth a shilling, nor connected 
with those who have one; and there- 
fore have no interest in the State, but 
nevertheless can disseminate error and 
mischief, with zeal and industry, not 
to be expected from persons who have 
landed or monied property. 

It is plain that Popery has no nearer 
assimilation, in externals, to Chris- 
tianity, than a monkey has to a man, 
nor, in the internals, than a devil to an 
angel. All these dissimilarities are, 
however, now concealed undera plaister 
cast, moulded according to the beau 
ideal of party, which often carries on 
a successful trade in counterfeits. The 
subject, however, is so exhausted, that 
we cannot do the justice it deserves to 
the valuable work before us. We shall 
therefore touch only upon one parti- 
cular. That the boys of Elizabeth’s 
days used to parade the Devil and the 
Pope, and burn both together in a bon- 
fire, is now deemed a barbarism unde- 








* We believe, in Evans’s collection. 
tT It is only three miles from Oxford, 
and six or seven from Abingdon. Rev. 


~ His general mode of murder was by 
ne and it is said, that he so perished 
imself. 
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serving the liberality of an enlightened 
age, and an uncandid representation of 
the mild spirit of modern Popery. Is 
it so? How comes it then, that the 
Rheims Testament, which is preferred 
by the Romish Clergy, contains the 
following disgustful annotations, ex- 
tracted in p. 72. 

«‘ Note on Hebr. v. 7. The translators 
of the English Protestant Bible ought to be 
abhorred to the depths of hell.” 

«‘ Note on Gal. i. 8. Christians should 
have such zeal towards all Protestants and 
their doctrines, though never so dear to 
them, as to give them the anathema, nor 
spare even their own parents.” 

“< Luke ix. 55. As the fate of Elias was 
not reprehended, neither is the Church nor 
Christian princes blamed by God for putting 
heretics to death.” 

¢« Note on Hebr. xiii. 16, and Rev. xvii. 
7. When Rome puts heretics to death, 
and allows their punishment in other coun- 
tries, their blood is no more than that of 
thieves or man-killers.” 

«© John x. 1, and Hebr. v. 10. All Pro- 
testant Clergy are thieves, and ministers of 
the devil.” 

‘¢ Note on Rev. xi. 6, 20. Christian 
people, Bishops especially, should have great 
zeal against heretics, and hate even as God 
hateth them; and be thus zealous against 
all false prophets and heretics, of what sort 
soever, after the example of holy Elias, that 
in zeal killed 450 false prophets.” 

How the dealbatores Ethiopum will 
get over this, we know not; but we 
conjecture, that they will deny the ex- 
istence of any such passages, though 
the book is laid open before them, and 
the passages appear in all the copies. 


Catholic Emancipation, incompatible with 
the safety of the Established Religion, Li- 
Lerty, Laws, and Protestant succession of 
the British Empire ; an Address to the Pro- 
testants of the United Kingdom, &c. By 
the Rev. Richard Warner, F.A.S. &c. &c. 
8vo, pp. 47. 

IF we may be permitted to indulge 
in badinage, by way of relieving our 
readers, we would say, that Catholic 
Mancipation in Ireland bids fair, by a 
real bond fide transubstantiation, to 
convert itself into Catholic Emancipa- 
tion in England, i. e. rather to become 
bi-formed ; or mancipated as to itself, 
and emancipated as to others, which 
others fear for their own emancipa- 
tion, as likely to be converted ullti- 
mately into mancipation. Now he 
who calls himself (to ventare a pun), 
with regard to Popery, Protestans, and 
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with regard to the Reformation Pro ¢e 
stans, may, from the known principles 
of Catholicism, be pardoned for enter- 
taining apprehensions, however per- 
suasory may be the arguments against 
indulging them. Of one thing we are 
certain, that History is not to be disre- 
garded ; and History shows us that no 
nation is of high political character, or 
is generally even capable of self-de- 
fence, whose Catholicism has become 
predominant. Such nations are filled 
with a mendicant, lazy, superstitious, 
ignorant, and generally unwarlike po- 
— France is no exception, 

opery there being only a religion of 
mere ceremony, and the actual religion 
(we know the bull) no religion at all. 
Well, therefore, does Mr. Warner say, 


‘© The genius of Popery has ever been 
opposed to the spirit of philosophical en- 
quiry, mental improvement, and rational 
freedom. Let Spain and Portugal, and 
France, and the Roman Catholic priesthood 
of Ireland, bear testimony to the truth of 
this assertion! and hear the vast continent 
of South America declare, that the only 
barrier to her peace and tranquillity, to the 
establishment of sober liberty among her 
nations, and the intellectual improvement of 
her ingenious population, is the paralysing 
influence, the ‘ mace, petrific, cold, and 
dry,’ of hér Paristica, CLercy. We do 
not refuse our tribute of gratitude to those 
cloistered labours which preserved to us the 
precious treasures of ancient learning, nor 
to the ponderous erudition of the Beuedic- 
tines, which edited and illustrated them ; 
but we assert, that the Papists have done 
little or nothing to forward the. human mind 
in its progress to the great and good, to 
enlarge the sphere of useful practical know- 
ledge, to strengthen the faculty of ratioci- 
nation, or to spread through the world the 
love of letters, united with the love of 
freedom and virtue.” P. 39. 


The History of the Rise and early Progress of 
Christianity, comprising an Inquiry into 
its true Character and Design. By the 
Rev, Samuel Hinds, M.A. of Queen’s Col- 
lege, and Vice-Principal of St. Alban’s 
Hall, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 

_ WE are believers in the mathema- 
tical axiom of the infinite divisibility 
of matter; and we think that the phe- 
nomena of the Universe are intelligible 
only by certain laws imposed upon 
that matter, by means of which laws, 
it is on ay to various organization 
and modes of exhibiting its being. 

For instance, a Galvanic action is an- 

nexed to Volition (see Warren on Life) 
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in animals ; and in vegetables, the cu- 
rious powers mentioned in our notice 
of the Foreign Review, No. V. We 
presume, that existence must be the 
first of all properties ; that, if matter be 
infinitely divisible, infinitorum nulla sit 
ars, and that infinity can be predicated 
only of Deity. Upon these premises 
it is, that we can see no physical ob- 
jection to Revelation, or to the Resur- 
rection or Immortality of the Soul, or 
any other point of Christianity ; for the 
physical truth is, that, although every 
thing may be mutable, nothing can be 
destructible. We refer our readers to 
the notice of the Foreign Review, No. 
V. before alluded to. (See our last, p. 
145.) 

We have indulged in this prelimi- 
nary discussion, because we conceive 
it utterly absurd to found Christianity 
upon abuse of the old Philosophers. — 

It was not possible that Christianity 
could be a received doctrine, until the 
human mind was susceptible of ab- 
straction, for it was by this preparatory 
illumination only, that the Gentiles so 
readily embraced the Gospel. See our 
author, pp. 44, 55. 

We are compelled to do injustice to 
numerous excellent works on Divinity 
(and this is one) for want of room, 
aud a proper attention to the feelings 
of our general readers. It is a me- 
lancholy fact, that the public at large 
do not now consider Religion apart 
from a connection with parties or in- 
terests. Were truth alone regarded, 
many of these parties would cease to 
exist; but to be declinable in the sin- 
gular number, is what every religionist 
abhors. We, not I, is only compatible 
with gregariousness and party; nor, to 
the philosopher is any fact more plain, 
than that every Protestant founder of a 
Sect, and every Romish Saint, claims 
not to be a Priest; but, in action, pro- 

erties, and character, to be a Pagan 
Deity, one who dictates and assumes 
all the properties of a Numen. In 
short, the denominations of Polytheistn 
may be altered; but the thing itself 
still exists in Great Britain, to the 
great disgust of Philosophers and Theo- 
logians, who look for, in Scripture only, 
the ** Divine Will,” and walk humbly 
with their God. 

The work before us is a luminous 
one, we are happy to say, of a pure 
theological character. It is not one 
which professes to say, what Jupiter 
Calvin, or Apollo Socinus maintained, 
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or any other such deities, but what 
was the actual meaning of the Divine 
Word. To aid us herein, the book 
abounds with satisfactory and valuable 
elucidations ; and we shall make a few 
abstracts of some leading points of the 
Introduction, to show how much our 
readers may expect to be enlightened 
from the whole work. By the con- 
fusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel, 
our author (p. 4) understands a dis, 
agreement in worship rather than of 
speech. Polytheism, he says, did not 
originally imply a disbelief in the unity 
of God, neither any association with, 
or substitution for Jehovah, in the ob- 
jects of false worship, such worship 
only commencing in superstitious re- 
gard for human ministers of good. He 
explains the depravation of heathen 
worship, by religion becoming liable 
to all the accidents and modifications 
of a mere human institution, when the 
worship of God was once transferred 
to his creatures. ‘That we meet with 
mysteries, oracles, and trash of all 
— in heathenism, is thus accounted 
or: 


*¢ The wise men of old, comprehending 
the Magi, the Brachmans, the Druids, and 
even the far-famed sages of ancient Greece, 
exercised their reasoning powers but little, 
in investigating the truths of religion. They 
were occupied in perpetuating and expound- 
ing immemorial traditions, rather than in 
pursuing independent inquiries by the light 
of Nature. Tuey were Priests anp Po- 
LITICIANS, NOT PuitosopueErs.” P. 29, 


It is further to be remembered, that 
Polytheism was favourable to the pos- 
sible union of God and Man; and that 
it was not the doctrine of a Trinity 
that offended the Greeks, but Christ 
crucified (i. e. a God suffering death), 
and that the mistake of the Jews con- 
cerning the real character of Christ, 
originated in the adoption of the Alex- 
andrian philosophy, and in the hypo- 
thesis that there was a secondary mean- 
ing in the Law and the Prophets. P. 
52 seq. 

From these few specimens, we think 
that a just estimate may be formed of 
the enlightening character of this book. 


—-— 

Mr. Britton has just published a new 
edition of The Picture of London; to which 
he has prefixed much new matter in the 
shape of an introduction, This embraces 
notices of the great improvements lately 
effected, or now in the course of prosecu- 
tion, both for the embellishment and the 
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convenience of this rapidly-extending seat of 
splendour aud opulence. The plates are so 
very good, that they must, many of them, 
have been re-engraved. We wish that some 
of the numerous novelties had been sub- 
stituted for those of places now no more. 





The Arcana of Science and Art, for 1829, 
is the second volume of a judicious abridg- 
ment of the accounts of A most interest- 
ing and important novelties in Mechanics, 
Chemics, Natural History, Domestic Eco- 
nomy, &c. which have appeared in the 
Scientific Journals during the preceding 
year. They are selected and arranged by 
the very intelligent Editor of that popular 
Weekly Magazine, the Mirror; and are il- 
lustrated with 32 engravings. We trust 
that this more improved volume will meet 
with even better success than the first, 


which we take shame to ourselves for not 
noticing, and which we are glad to hear has 
gone through two extensive editions. The 
froutispiece to the present volume is a neat 
view of the University of London. 





We are not of opinion that Formularies 
of Devotion, drawn up by private individuals, 
will ever be so impressive and useful as 
prayers taken from the Liturgy, because 
that carries with it a character of holiness 
and authority, not to be surpassed. We 
have, however, no objection to the Formu- 
lary of Devotion for the Use of Schools, as to 
the composition of it, though we hope that 
it will not supersede the usual custom of 
rH the Morning and Evening Ser- 
vice of the Church for the devotional pur- 
poses alluded to, 


—@o-- 
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We shall now go through the catalogue, 
and notice the most attractive of the pro- 
ductions here before us. 

2. Beatrice in the Arbour. H. Howard, 
R.A. Purchased by Lord Farnborough.— 
A very sweet picture, rich in colour and ex- 
pression, but too gaudy. The peacock we 
do not admire: but the countenance of the 
ensnarer nearest to the arbour beautifully 
expresses the intentions of the party, and 
the watchful eagerness of Beatrice shows 
she is quite on her guard, 

3. The Prisoner. Thomas Webster. Pur- 
chased by his Majesty.—This admirable 
artist’s Rebels shooting a Prisoner, and Rebels 
Defeated, have been engraved, and we have 
had occasion to pay them our meed of praise. 
This is a clever companion to them, being 
rich in humour, very correctly drawn, and 
judiciously coloured. It represents one of 
those unfortunates, who, from having in- 
dulged in too much sport at an improper 
time, or from not having been born with a 
common share of intellect, receives the re- 
ward of the paper cap, the reverse of the 
boasted cap of liberty, and is compelled to 
sit in stern and sullen dignity, whilst his 
school-fellows enjoy the sunshine and the 
sport with what appears to him a greater 
zest. This figure is really a clever produc- 
tion ; itis admirably sketched ; and so is that 
tantalizing urchin who appears leaning over 
the half-door of the village school, and at- 
tracting the notice of ‘‘ the prisoner” by a 
blast of the horn of freedom. No. 4 is an- 
other of Webster’s, and is denominated, 
A Foraging Party routed. It is equally 
humourous and clever. A party have been 
laying siege to a well-stored pantry, and in 
the act of carrying off some of its contents, 

is assaulted by the good dame in downright 

Gent. Mac. March, 1829. 
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earnest. One of them feels it impossible to 
escape from her grasp without leaving his 
scalp behind as a memento of her triumph, 
a thing he cannot reconcile himself to, while 
another one receives a ‘‘ sound dressing,” 
and a third, thinking that the greatest —_ 
ralship consists in a clever retreat, is flying 
from the scene of action. There are two 
others of Mr.Webster’s which we shall notice. 
They are 186, The Modern Diogenes, a third 
illustration of the sugar-hogshead incident ; 
and 476, A Society of Antiquaries. This 
consists of two or three mischievous children 
—and are not all children lovers of mis- 
chief—ransacking a collection of the old fa- 
mily dresses, &c. It might have been better 
called Masquerading ; or indeed any other 
title. It reminded us of Hood’s African 
Wreckers, in his ** Whims and Oddities.” 

No. 7. Cottage Scene in Susser. P. Na- 
smyth.—This is too muddy and botchy. 84. 
A View in Hampshire. 177. Landscape and 
Cottage. 273. Cottage Scenery in Sussex. 
339.475. Views near Christ Church. 364. 
A View at Sydenham. 453. A Heath Scene. 
477. View near Copthorne, Susser. ‘These 
are all clever compositions. Nasmyth has 
studied Hobbima very closely, but he is not 
capable of imparting that softness, brilliancy, 
and nature which is observable in the vege- 
tation of Hobbima. On the contrary he is 
too wiry with his pencil, and seems to paint 
with mudded colours. 

10. Highlanders returning from Deer 
Stalking. E. Landseer, A.R.A.—It exhibits 
a highland pony loaded with the spoils, led 
by one of the hunters, and followed by dogs 
and some sportsmen. Landseer’s animals 
are of the highest description; they possess 
an intellectuality we could scarcely imagine, 
and which places his productions in the 
highest scale of that branch of art. But we 
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have some faults to find with this picture. 
The highlander with his sinewy arm over the 
neck of the pony is not correct in drawing ; 
the neck is not low enough to allow of the 
human arm taking such an extension, unless 
indeed, our highland brethren are giants, and 
their horses mere month-old ponies. The 
hind legs of the deer across the back of the 
pony are considerably too long. It is, how- 
ever, a most surprising picture ; the costume 
of the sportsmen, the character of the 
country, the judicious introduction of the 
accessories, and the vividness of the colouring, 
have contributed to produce a very fine com- 
position. There are three other subjects by 
the same master. 68. 4 Conversazione con- 
sists of a group of well-painted dogs in ear- 
nest debate about some affair of state policy 
—a brute emancipation perhaps. 231. 4 
Deer just shot, Well painted and full of inte- 
rest. But the most feeling of all his pieces 
is 256, The Paor Dog. Whata lesson does 
this little picture offer to humanity! It 
represents that deep and powerful attach- 
ment which animals of this species sometimes 
gntertain for a kind master, expressed in the 
most affecting way. is protector is dead, 
and with him all feeling seems buried. His 
meditative look and attitude powerfully rivet 
us to the scene. We fancy we hear him 
sighing the funeral dirge ; and see the tears 
trickling down his face as he contemplates 
the place where they have laid him. 

22. Scene on the Coast of Kent. W. Col- 
lins, R.A.—Like all his pictures, beautifully 
painted, but similarly treated. 

80. Town Hall of Louvain. D. Roberts. 
—A rich piece of architecture well drawn, 
and prettily coloured. His Chapel of the 
Virgin, Church of St. Pierre, at Caen, 
No. 355, is a splendid piece. The effect of 
the light is extremely good. 

32. Italian Boy and Monkey. A. Mor- 
ton —An attachment to the works of Mu- 
rillo has enabled him to produce some very 
good characteristic portraits. The colouring 
partakes of the Flemish school. This dis- 
plays much of that arch simplicity, or 
peasant roguery, which beams in the coun- 
tenances, and distinguishes the character of 
the poor Italian emigré. No. 6 is another 
specimen, accompanied by a dog. 3824 isa 
Al Beggar and his Daughter, by the same 
artist. 

55. The Young Artist. Mrs. W. Carpenter. 
——A very charming picture of a pretty little 
girl sketching the portrait of her dog. The 
colouring very good, and expression fine. 

62. Battle of St. Vincent, G. Jones, R.A. 
—The period chosen is that when Commo- 
dore Nelson and Captain Berry led the 
boarders over the main chains, and on to the 
deck of the San Joseph, after having taken 
the San Nicholas, which lay between the 
‘*San Juseph”” and ** The Captain” (Nel- 
son's ship). An officer of the Spanish ship 
appears on the poop, presenting his sword as 
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signal of surrender. : The boarders consist 
of a party of seamen from ** The Captain,” 
and a detachment of the 69th regiment serv- 
ing as marines. A reinforcement of boarders 
is seen coming along the bowsprit of the 
Captain, and over the poop and deck of the 
captured Sau Nicholas. The great Nelson 
leads on the first boarders, and is represented 
coolly, firmly, and nervously, in the act of in- 
flicting a deadly blow on one of the opposing 
Spaniards. Itisa fine figure: all that great 
commander’s soul being stamped upon his 
little face, till he starts before us a giant in 
arms. This large picture was painted for the 
Governors of the British Institution, and is 
to be presented to the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich, together with No. 156, His late 
Majesty presenting a Sword to Earl Howe, 
after the splendid victory of June 1, 1794, 
on board the Queen Charlotte, at Spithead, 
on the 26th of June. This is the produc- 
tion of H. P. Briggs, A.R.A., and, in our es- 
timation the cleverest picture of the two. 
The most prominent figures are well exe- 
cuted, and the generally distribution of the 
characters and groups deserve praise. 

56. Moon rising. F. Danby, A.R.A.— 
Such an extensive assemblage of mountains 
at such a time must be an appalling scene to 
the traveller. To the right appears the 
silver-lighted planet, rising and diffusing its 
tint to the summits of the mountains : above 
is the deep blue sky richly spangled with ce- 
lestial diamonds: in the extreme distance is 
a volcano, whose crater exhibits evidences of 
an internal excitement; and in the fore- 
ground appear some prowling wolves and 
beasts of prey. The colouring is extremely 
good, and though perhaps extravagant, the 
celestial and the terrestial are well blended. 
Another of Danby’s is 67, Sunset. Most 
of this artist’s productions startle us with 
the effeet of his colours, as wellas the daring 
of his pencil. They are the results of a 
more than ordinary mind, intimately ac- 
quainted with the appearances and powers of 
nature. In his Sunset there is a breadth of 
colouring which may appear exaggerated, 
but those who have seen that orb retiring 
in the burning climes of the East, must ad- 
mit that the tone of colour in the present 
picture is not so overcharged; and will see 
in the refleetion upon the calm hosom of the 
ocean a beautiful accuracy. A gilded bark 
of the days of antiquity, with elevated stern 
and swan-like prow, appears crossing the wa- 
ters to the beach, where sit two figures 
anxiously watching its progress. The sands 
on which they sit are well painted, and the 
shells, which are sparingly dispersed on its 
surface, have their gay colours brought out 
in happy contrast with the more quiet cha- 
racter of the shore. 

78. The Hookah Bearer. H. Pickersgill. 
—A fine head of a black. 

104 and 115. Fruit. G. Lance.—Fwo of 
the finest fruit pieces we ever remember see~ 
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ing. The colouring js so accurate, the relief 
so strikiog and prominent, and the freshness 
of the fruit so luxuriant, that we could dwell 
upon it for hours together. The insects we 
would brush off as troublesome intruders ; 
and some of the loose fruit we might be 
tempted to steal—but they would be missed 
so soon. In 115 the loose gooseberry ab- 
solutely rolls to us; and the fine clusters of 
grapes and full rich currants most temptingly 
invite destruction, They have been painted 
for his Majesty. 

139. The false Parcel. W. Kidd.—Ex- 
hibits a good deal of humour. The mixture 
of curiosity, satisfaction, and slyness in the 
pedlar, about to pick up the parcel; and the 
stifling merriment of the tricksters aboveand 
around him, will excite much laughter. Mr. 
Kidd’s style and manner we like very much, 
and his humour deserves praise, because it is 
not coarse nor grievously caricatured. He 
has one other piece, 456, The Artist, which 
is a particularly clever picture. 

147. The Black Knight and the Clerk of 
Copmanhurst. H. Fradelle—Very incorrect 
in the drawing: the Knight is an awkward 
figure, and the Clerk has a pair of legs larger 
than that of the colossal Hercules at Somer- 
set House. 

150. Auld Roblin Gray. T. Knight.—A 
very fair way of exhibiting the subject of this 
pathetic ballad. The head of the unfortunate 
lassie, who is to sacrifice her own attachment 
for her parents’ good, is exceedingly well 
painted; and so is ‘* Auld Robin” in his 
simple wooing ! 

169. LaJeunesse. C.R. Parker.—A lively 
girl, full of spirits and happiness, sweetly ex- 
ecuted. 

181. Waiting for an Answer, and 87, 
Panorami¢ View from a Window. P.C. Won- 
der.—It is a wonder how they gained admis- 
sion here. 

200. A Sly Drop. S. A. Hart.—Clever. 
A boy taking a sly drop while his father 
sleeps. How anxiously he watches lest the 
sleeper should awake during the theft ! 

206. Dead Game. G. W. Novice.— 
Though a novice in name and age, he is no 
novice in his profession. This is one of the 
most cleverly painted pieces in the exhibi- 
tion: every thing is so true: the mug is so 
finely finished as to be almost transparent, 

209. The Surprise. W. A. Netscher.— 
Very good, in the Dutch style; light, par- 
ticularly effective. 

221. Lavinia. S. Taylor.—A charmingly 
painted head of a lovely young female ‘ with 
siniling patience in her looks.” 

232. A subject from Ovid's Metamorpho- 
ses. W.Etty, R.A.—Another of this artist’s 
astonishingly luxuriant pictures. What a 
depth of feeling is expressed in those eyes ! 
It represents a pair of lovely figures standing 
in the water embracing. The drawing ex- 
cellent; the colouring very good; but the 
drapery is so cast as to be useless. 


250, Opening of St. Kuthurine’s Docks. 
W. J. Huggins.—A spirited and accurate 
representation of that interesting event. 

254. John Soane, Esq. R.A. J.Jackson, 
R.A.—This excellent portrait of a great ar- 
tist and imaginative architect, was painted by 
order of the Directors of this Institution, as 
one of its most liberal Lenefactors. This is as 
it should he. 

323. The interior of Muckebackete’s, the 
Jisherman’s hut. .Miss Ann Beaumont.—A 
very good illustration of a powerful scene in 
one of Sir Walter’s novels. Elspeth dying: 
Jonathan Oldbuck, Captain Mac Intyre, and 
Edie Ochiltree present. 

340. The happy Man. G. Clint.—This is 
the second of the series mentioned by us in 
our Review of the Somerset House exhibi- 
tion, and is equally as clever as the first. 
The ** Happy Man” is the kind father just 
returned home from his work as his children 
are being washed to go to bed, one of whom 
he takes upon his knee, and looks at it with 
an affection that lights up his countenance, 
and diffuses a cheering influence over the 
whole group. The attentive mother looks 
on with a satisfaction that tells of ‘* the 
happy wife’ also; and the other children 
are delighted at the arrival of their good 
parent. A new hat is upon the table, and 
one of the children is eating cherries. It is 
a truly charming production, as well in feel- 
ing as in execution. This singular pair of 
subjects, though representing humble do- 
mestic life, may read a lesson and exhibit an 
example to many of the gay and dissipated 
loungers that crowd this gallery, to the an- 
noyance of those who come to see and to 
admire :—not to be seen and admired. 

879. Rebecca, from the Romance of Ivan- 
hoe. J. Boaden.—Not striking enough in 
the Jewish characteristics ; otherwise, a well 
painted picture of a very intellectual face. 

435. Trial of Charles the First in West- 
minster Hall.—A good historical picture, 
valuable for the spirit and fidelity of the por- 
traits. ‘The moment chosen is the ill omen 
at the commencement of the Trial. As 
Cooke, the Solicitor-general, was beginning 
to open the pleadings, the King gently tap- 
ped him on the shoulder with his cane, cry- 
ing ‘‘ Hold, hold!” At the same moment 
the silver head of the cane fell off, and rolled 
on the floor. 

500. Hotspur and Fop. F.C. Lewis.—A 
very good picture, as far as its high situation 
will enable us to judge. The contempt of 
Hotspur, and the extreme of effeminacy in 
the Fop, are well represented. 

504. Penning the Fold. A. Stannard.—Has 
much of the character of Rubens’s land- 
scapes, 

509. Banditti of Kurdistan assisting Geor- 
gians in surprising and carrying off Circas- 
sian Women. G. Hayter, M.A.S.L.—The 
Kurdistans are a race of men whose trade 
is warfare, and who sell their services to any 
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that can afford to pay them. A quarrel 
having taken place between the two tribes, 
the Georgians engaged this band of hireling 
soldiers to assist them in revenging them- 
selves for the depredations of the Circassians, 
by carrying off their women as hostages. 
There is a deal of spirit and acquaintance 
with art in the composition of this picture. 
The women are in a state of despair and 
alarm, but the practised Kurdistans heed not 
their terrors, but coolly proceed in effecting 
the object for which they were engaged. 
The costumes we believe to be correct in the 
most minute particular. It was originally 
painted for Lord Carysfort, but being sold 
after his death, came again into the artist’s 
hands, and has undergone considerable im- 
provement. 

521. Greenwich. E. Childe—This view 
of the magnificent hospital and neighbour- 
hood is taken from the water. It is very 
cleverly executed. 


Garrick in the Green Room, 


An interesting picture, said to be painted 
by William Hogarth, and engraved by W. 
Ward, has been published by Mr. Southgate, 
the spirited auctioneer, of Fleet-street. The 
history of the picture can be traced only to 
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its having been lately purchased by a broker 
at Bristol for a few shillings. Afterwards 
it passed through the hands of Mr. Wheatley 
the Bookseller into those of Mr. Southgate, 
its present proprietor. It is so good a com- 
position that we regret it cannot be pro- 
nounced as an undoubted painting by He- 
garth, but we think his having painted so 
important a picture must have been previously 
known to his family and friends. Its publi- 
cation perhaps will bring forward some fur- 
ther proof of identity. Garrick is repre- 
sented seated in a singular position, with his 
left leg thrown over the arm of the chair, in 
the act of reciting. His brother Peter is 
standing beside him. In the front of the 
picture Hogarth is supposed to be sitting, 
directing the attention of the company to 
Garrick. The attentive group of seated and 
standing gentlemen are appropriated to 
Messrs, Beard, Baddeley, Woodward, Aikin, 
Macklin, Smith and O’Brien, and the ladies 
to Mrs. Garrick, Mrs. Yates, and Mrs. Abing- 
dou. The allegorical figure of Fame sound- 
ing her trumpet behind the great Roscius, we 
could certainly have dispensed with. Mr. 
George Daniel has written an entertaining 
key to the picture, which contains anecdotes 
of Garrick, Macklin, &c. 


on ae 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ready for Publication. 


Astronomical Tables and Formule. By 
Francis Batty, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 

An Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind, containing a view purely ex- 
a of the phenomena generally classed 
under the heads of the intellectual and active 
powers of the mind. By Mr. Mitt. 

Edwards’ Botanical Register, or Orna- 
mental Flower Garden and Shrubbery, con- 
tinued by Joun Linney, Esq. Professor of 
Botany to the University of London. 

Hewtetr’s Scripture History, uniform 
with the Scripture Natural History, with 
upwards of 130 Engravings. 

On the Cultivation of the Waste Lands in 
the United Kingdom, &c. By Mr. Ken- 
ngDy, author of ‘* Tenancy of Land in 
Great Britain.” 

An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb, shew- 
ing the necessity of Medical Treatment in 
early Infancy, with Observations on Conge- 
nital Deafness. By J. H. Curtis, Esq. 
Surgeon Aurist to the King, 





Preparing for Publication. 

An Inquiry into the Place and Quality of 
the Gentlemen of his Majesty’s Most Ho- 
nourable Privy Chamber. By Nacuotas Car- 
LISLE, F.R.S., F.S.A. As some of the re- 
latives of almost every family of consequence 
in the United Kingdom have holden appoint- 


ments in the Royal Household, any informa- 
tion which can be supplied will be received 
by him with respect, 

Discourses upon Protestantism. By the 
Rev. Eow. Bray, F.S.A. Vicar of Tavistock, 

The Hallamshire Glossary. By the Rev. 
Joseru Hunter, F.S.A. 

Mr. J. Trorrer Brockett, F.S.A. has 
announced what may be denominated an 
entire new work, rather than a second edition 
of his former Glossary of North Country 
Words in use, with their etymolugy, and 
affinity to other languages; and occasional 
notices of local-Customs and popular Su- 
perstitions, 

A Glossary of the Staffordshire Dialect ; 
with some Remarks upon the Customs, Su- 
perstitions, and Proverbial Sayings, peculiar 
to the County. By James BroucuTon. 

Plan of London and Westminster, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1563, with 
Marginal Views of the Principal Buildings 
as they appeared at that period. 

The History and Antiquities of the Town 
and Honour of Woodstock and Palace of 
Blenheim, in the County of Oxford. By 
S. Tymms. In Ten monthly Parts, 8vo. 

The History of the Huguenots during the 
Sixteenth Century, containing a concise Nar- 
rative of the Sufferings of the French Pro- 
testants during the Sixteenth Century. By 
W.S. Brownine, Esq. 

John Huss, or the Council of Constance, 
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a Poem. Accompanied with numerous His- 
torical and Descriptive Notes. 

A Life of Archbishop Cranmer. 
Rev. H. J. Topp. 

A Key to the Revelation of St. John; or 
an Analysis of the Parts of that prophetical 
Book relating to the State of the Christian 
Church in after Times. By the Rev. P. 
ALLWoop. 

Parochial Letters from a beneficed Cler- 
gyman to his Curate. 

The Protestant’s Companion, being a 
choice Collection of Preservatives against 
Popery, in Prose and Verse. 

amen on the Temptation of Christ, 
grounded on those upon the same subject by 
the learned Bishop Andrews. By the Rev. 
Ws. Kirsy, M.A. F.R.S. 

An Essay on Man; or, the mortal Body 
and the immortal Soul exemplified; wherein 
are developed the incontrovertible principles 
of Christianity. By George Wireman. 

Hoxsein’s Bible Cuts, being fac-similes 
of the celebrated Icones Historiarum Veteris 
Testamenti of Hans Holbein, beautifully en- 
graved on Wood. 

A new Tragedy, entitled Julio Romano, 
by Mr. Bucxe, author of the Beauties, 
Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature. 

Holiday Dreams, or Light Reading in 
Poetry and Prose. By Miss lsanet Hitt. 

An Argument for the further Division of 
Labour, in the case of various public and 
other Duties discharged, or Offices perform- 
ed in this Country. Part I. 

Observations on Railroads and Railway 
Carriages, &c., in which will be shewn the 
principles and practice of laying out, gra- 
duating and working a Line of Railroad. &c. 
By Mr. Vicnotes, Civil Engineer. 

Ein Deutsches Lesebuch; or Lessons in 
German Literature; being a choice Collec- 
tion of amusing and instructive Pieces, in 
Prose and Verse. By J. RowBoTuaM. 

A Volume of Sacred Poetry. By Miss 
M. A. Browne, author of ** Mont Blanc.” 

A Novel, entitled ‘* D’Erbine, or the 
Cynic.” 

The Poetical Sketch Book. By T. K. 
Hervey. 

Miscellanies, in two Parts; 1. Prose. 2. 
Verse. By W. Mavor, LL.D. 

Scuitier’s William Tell, closely trans- 
lated from the German. 

SkELTon’s Illustrations of Arms and Ar- 
mour, from the Collection at Goodrich 
Court. Part XVII. 


By the 





LoseLtey Manuscripts. 


A collection of ancient MSS. chiefly of 
the 16th, and early part of the 17th cen- 
tury, has been preserved in the venerable 
mansion of Loseley in Surrey, formerly the 
seat of the More family, and now in the 
Possession of James More Molyneux, esq, re- 
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-and editing these 
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gan of the Mores by a female line. 


hese MSS. were some time since exa- 
mined, indorsed, and arranged by William 
Bray, Esq. F.S. A. the Editor of Evelyn’s 
Diary, and the joint historian of Surrey. 
Mr. Molyneux, and the venerable antiquary 
above named, have trusted the deciphering 
apers to Alfred John 
Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. and they are now in 
readiness for the press. In the reign of 
Edward VI. they afford some very curious 
documents concerning the revels and dra- 
matic entertainments of the Court. They 
contain various papers relative to Jane 
Grey, Mary, and Wyatt’s rebellion, Un- 
der the reign of Elizabeth many papers 
illustrative of her policy in maintaining and 
confirming the principles of the Reforma- 
tion; precautions taken to repel the Ar- 
mada; particulars of a very rich lottery- 
general for money, plate, and certain sorts 
of merchandize, drawn before the west door 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, A. D. 1568; also 
many private letters from eminent persons 
about the Court, containing notices of his- 
torical matters, or allusions to the manners 
of the day. In the reign of James I. some 
letters of that eccentric character Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury; several interesting 
letters of Dr. Donne on the subject of that 
romantic passage of his life, his clandestine 
marriage with Ann More of Loseley; many 
papers concerning the confinement and 
trial of the Earl and Countess of Somerset 
as accessories to the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, the King’s own extraordinary 
correspondence with Sir George More, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London, where 
they were confined, respecting this matter. 
The Diary of Sir George Chaworth, after- 
wards Lord Chaworth, detailing his embassy 
to the Court of the Infanta Isabella Clara 
Eugenia, Archduchess of Austria, to con- 
dole with her on the part of his Sovereign 
for the Death of Duke Albert. This diary 
contains various anecdotes of James and 
the Duke of Buckingham, details of dresses 
and expenses, descriptions of the continental 
towns, &c. &c. The Autographs of this 
collection are very numerous, and com- 
prise those of the most eminent persons of 
the Courts of Henry VIII., Mary, Edward 
VI., Elizabeth, and JamesI. It is Mr. 
Kempe’s intention to give some fac-similes, 
portraits, and illustrative vignettes in his 
volume. 


Cuear TopoGraPHicaL PusiicaTIONs. 


The great demand for the Views of the 
*¢ Metropolitan Improvements in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” has induced many pub- 
lishers to embark in similar works; a list, 
therefore, of such as have come to our 
knowledge is here subjoined; with the 
author and draughtsmen’s names. The 
prices of these Works are usually about 1s. a 
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Number, which consists of about four views, 
with descriptive letter-press. 

1. Metropolitan Improvements, or Lon- 
don in the Nineteenth Century. By J. 
Elmes, author of the Life of Sir C. Wren. 
The Drawings by T. H. Shepherd. 

2. Panorama of London and its Environs. 
By Thomas Allen, Author of the History of 
Lambeth. The Drawings by R. Seymour 
and G. Shepherd. 

3. History of the County of York. By 
T. Allen. Drawings by R. Whittock. 

4. Great Britain Illustrated. By Tho- 
mas Moule, Author of Bibliotheca Heral- 
dica. Drawings by R. Westall, R. A. 

5. Great Britain Illustrated; or Pictu- 
resque and Architectural Beauties of Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
Drawings by J. P. Neale. 

6. Paris and its Environs displayed. By 
L. T. Ventouillac. Drawings by A. Pugin. 

7. Modern Athens, or Views in Edin- 
burgh. By J. Britton, Esq. F.S.A. Draw- 
ings by T. H. Shepherd. 

8. Views in Bath and Bristol, and the 
Vicinity. Drawings by T. H. Shepherd. 

9. en of the County of Kent. By 
W.Hz. Ireland. Drawings by T. H. Shep- 
herd. 

10. Picturesque Beauties of England, 
—Kent. Drawings by T. H. Shepherd. 

11. History of the Counties of Surrey 
and Sussex, forming the ancient Kingdom of 
Suth-Seax. By T. Allen. Drawings by 
R. Whittock. 

12. Grand National Improvements; or 
Picturesque Illustrations of the British Em- 
pire,—Lancashire. By W.H. Pyne, Au- 
thor of * Royal Residences.” &c. Draw- 
ings by W. H. Pyne, Austin, Harwood, &c. 

13. Views of the Metropolis and City of 
Dublin. By G. H. Wright, Professor of 
Antiquities in the; Hibernian Academy. 
Drawings by T. Petrie, R, H. A. 

14. Picturesque Illustrations of Somer- 
setshire and Gloucestershire. By J. Brit- 
ton, F.S.A. Drawings by Bartlett, Gasti- 
neau, &c. 


, Tue Persian ANACREON. 

The following is a translation of the 
Fourth Ode, or Gazel of Hafez, the Per- 
sian Anacreon, which is a favourable and 
pleasing specimen of the genius of that 
celebrated poet. We are not aware of the 
existence of any poetical translation of this 
Ode, except that by John Nott, published 
at Oxford in 1787. But Mr. Nott’s trans- 
lation being too free to be currect, the 
force of the original is weakened, the ideas 
distorted, and the spirit lost by his very dif- 
fuse style. The Persian Gazel or Ode is 
composed of a certain number of stanzas, 
each of which is a distinct sentence, con- 
taining some idea perfectly unconnected 
with that of the preceding or subsequent 
stanza. The poets, therefore, compare the 
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composition of odes to the string of pearls ; 
every pearl is distinct and separate, yet all 
are strung upon one thread; so also every 
stanza is distinct and disunited from the 
others, yet all are composed upon the same 
subject. 

The Stanzas of the inclosed Ode are 
translated as literally as the idiom of our 
language would permit. ‘* From this Ode,” 
says Nott, ‘* we learn, that the delights 
which render life valuable, all amount but 
to three things, a mistress, a friend, and a 
bottle, variously expressed. Yet our poet 
manages them with so much art, that their 
enumeration does not tire, and every men- 
tion of them appears new.” In the last 
stanza but one he introduces his own name, 
and that of his patron, Hajjee Kovam 
(vizier of the sultan Ilekhani) who was the 
Mecenas of his age. 


Harez, Ode IV. 


The joys of love and youth be mine, 
The cheerful glass, the ruby wine, 
The social feast, the merry friend, 
And brimming goblets without end. 


The maid whose lips all sweets contain, 
The minstrel with bewitching strain, 
And, by my side, the merry soul 

Who briskly circulates the bow] ! 


A maiden full of life and light, 

Like Eden’s fountains pure and bright ; 
Whose sweetness steals the heart away, 
Mild, beauteous, as the moon of May. 


A banquet-hall, the social room, 

Cool, spacious, breathing rich perfume, 
Like that fair hall where, midst the roses, 
Each saint in heaven above reposes ! 


Servants in briskness who excel, 
Friends who can keep a secret well, 
And merry men who love their lass, 
And drink your health in many a glass. 
Wine, sparkling like the ruby bright, 
Neither too sweet, nor yet too light ; 
One draught from purple wine we’ll sip, 
And one from beauty’s rosy lip ! 


A maid, whose joyous glances roll 

To cheer the heart and charm the soul ; 
Whose graceful locks, that flow behind, 
Engage and captivate mankind ! 


A noble friead, whose rank is grac’d 
By learning and poetie taste ; 

Who, like my Patron *, loves the bard, 
Well skill’d + true merit to reward ! 


Breathes there a man too cold to prove 
The joys of friendship or of love ? 
Oh, let him die! when these are fled 
Scarce do we differ from the dead ! 


Clapton. S. S. 





* Hadjee Kovam. 
+. Literally ‘* learned in gifts,” 
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Lonpon University. 

March4. The annual meeting of the 
proprietors of the London University was 
held in the theatre of that establishment. 
Amongst the numerous persons of rank, or 
of eminence for talent, who were present, 
were Earl Grey, Lord Milton, Lord Auck- 
land, Lord Durham, Lord Calthorpe, Lord 
Dundas, Sir George Philips, Mr. J. C. Hob- 
house, Mr. Fazakerley, Mr. Hume, Mr. Ba- 
ring, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Monk (of Read- 
ing), and many gentlemen of the bar and of 
the learned professions. Lord Milton was 
unanimously voted to the chair.—The repert 
set forth the general prosperity and rapid 
progress of the Institution. The receipts 
in the year amounted to 59,8031. las. Its 
expenditure 47,568/. 14s. 3d. leaving a ba- 
lance in hand of 12,2341. 17s. 9d. The 
donations in the year had amounted to 
7721. 10s., and the receipts from students, 
applicable to the University, were 1902/. 
5s. 10d. The report calculated the annual 
expenses of the University at 5,500/. per 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 
_ Feb. 26. H. Gurney, esq. V.P. in the chair. 

Two antiquaries of Copenhagen, Mr. 
Christian Jorgenson Thomzen, Secretary for 
the Preservation of Antiquities, and Mr. C. 
C. Rafen, Professor of Philosophy in the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquities, (of 
which see our Dec. Magazine, p. 553,) were 
elected honorary Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. Ellis read to the meeting a Certifi- 
eate made in 1563 of the decays of the 
castle, towa, and citadel of Carlisle, with 
an inveatory of the military stores, giving a 
view of the state of a frontier castle in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The document has, 
however, been already printed in Hutchin- 
son’s History of Cumberland, vol. 1. pp. 
593—595. Mr. Ellis remarked that there 
is in the Harleian collection a minute journal 
of the siege of Carlisle in 1644; of this the 
circumstances are very slightly noticed at p. 
656 of Hutchinson. 

March 5. A letter was read from Dr. 
Meyrick, accompanying the exhibitien of 
two ancient British shields from the collec- 
tion at Goodrich Court. They were both 
of bronze, one being circular and orna- 
mented with nineteen concentric circles with 
little knobs hetween, the other oblong with 
the angles rounded, and having an orna- 
ment extending its whole length down the 
centre. The former was shewn to have 
been the Tarian, sometimes called Aes, 
from being flat, and such as used by the 
ancient Britons before the Roman invasion ; 
the latter, borrowed from the Scutum of 
that people, and therefore denominated 
Ysgwyd. Both were held in the hand at 
arms length. The round shield was found 





annum, which would be produced by 1100 
students. 


March 10. At a meeting of the Caer- 
marthen Cymmrodorion, the successful can- 
didates for the Society’s premiums were de- 
clared, and invested with their medals in the 
following order :—1. For the best oration, 
in Welch, on ‘* War,” to Mr. W. Jones, 
Cawrdwf.—2. To Mr. Morris, of Caermar- 
then, as being the best vocalist.—3. For the 
best Essay, in Welsh, on the ** Orthography 
of the Welsh Language,” to the Rev. John 
Jones, of Christ Church, Oxford.—4. For 
the second best essay on the same subject, 
to Mr. Samuel Evans, Editor of the ** Seren 
Gomer.” —5. To Mr. Edwards, of London, 
for the best tune.—6. To Coryn Bach y 
Dehen, for his verses on the ** Spider.” —7, 
For the best Cywydd to Dr. Burgess, late 
Bishop of St. David’s, to Mr. W. Thomas, 
of Merthyr.—s. To Mr. Saunders, of Aber- 
ystwith, for his translation of * Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village.” 


RESEARCHES. 


at Rhyd y gorse near Aberystwyth in Cardi- 
ganshire, about twenty-five years ago, the 
long one in the bed of the Witham in 1826. 
This latter we noticed in our Magazine for 
September that year, p. 259 ; but we were 
then in error, in stating that it was held by 
straps, as no rivets remain to indicate any 
thing of the kind, so that the handle must 
have passed along the groove formed by the 
ornament. Dr. Meyrick took occasion to 
shew how much instruction in the study of 
British antiquities might be obtained from 
the language, provided fancy was not al- 
lowed to run wild, and his deductions were 
strongly corroborated by the style of art be- 
stowed in adorning these curious specimens. 

The reading was then commenced of an 
article by the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, 
containing ‘* Some account of the ancient 
and present state of the Abbey of St. Mary, 
York, and of the discoveries recently made in 
excavating the ground on which the princi- 
pal buildings of the Abbey formerly stood.” 

March 12. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

The Rev. John Lindsey, Fellow of Dul- 
wich College, was elected Fellow of the 
Society. 

The reading of Mr. Wellbeloved’s paper 
was concluded. The discoveries at York, 
which commenced in 1822, have from 
time to time been noticed in our pages; but 
it is a subject of congratulation, that so. 
complete a memoir as that of Mr. Wellbe- 
loved will be published by the Society of 
Antiquaries. It will accompany several folio 
plates of the remains, executed by Mr. 
Nash in lithography, in the ensuing part of 
the Vetusta Monumenta. It appears that 
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the Abbey of St. Mary, of which the supe- 


rior wore a Parliamentary mitre, was found- 
ed before the Norman conquest. The choir 
was rebuilt by Abbot Simon de Warwick ; 
who commenced the work in 1270, and 
completed it in twenty-two years. It is of 
the architecture of this period that such 
interesting remains have been discovered. 
From the circumstance of the numerous de- 
vastations, besides those of natural decay, to 
which the remains have been subjected,— 

articularly for the erection of the Lord 
President's palace in the reign of James the 
First, for the repair of the church of St. 
Olave in 1705, for that of Beverley minster 
in 1707, and, among other purposes, even 
for that of burning lime from the stone, 
little more than scattered fragments were ex- 
pected to be found, when the recent works 
were commenced; but the researches made 
by the York antiquaries have been rewarded 
by the discovery of large portions of the 
walls of this exteusive establishment, with 
complete doorways, arches, pillars, &c. in 
a highly beautiful style of architecture. Mr. 
Wellbeloved concluded his paper by describ- 
ing the flourishing state of the scientific 
institution, the erection of whose house was 
the cause of these remains being brought to 
light. 

March 19. 
in the chair. 

*¢ An Essay on the History of the Abbey 
of Gloucester, illustrative of the customs, 
tites, privileges, and manners of the monks 
of that House,” by the Rev. John Webh, 
F.S.A. was partly read to the meeting. It 
was addressed to Mr. Britton, wko is now 
preparing to illustrate Gloucester Cathedral 
in his *¢ Cathedral Antiquities.” 

March 26. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

The Rev. John Brereton, LL.D. Head 
Master of the Free Grammar-school at Bed- 
ford, and Richard Lanyon, esq. jun. of 
Lostwithiel, were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety. 

The report of the Auditors was read, 
when it appeared that the total receipts of 
the Society during the last year were 
15271. 4s. 8d.; that 9861. 17s. 2d. had 
been disbursed in the expenses of the So- 
ciety’s publications; and that 500/. three 
per cent. consols. had been added to the 
funded property of the Society, which’ was 
thus restored to its amount previously to the 
year 1816, namely, 80001. 

The remainder of Mr. Webb’s disserta- 
tion was read; and also a letter from Wil- 
liam Hamper, esq. F S.A. on a passage in 
the charter of a grant of King Athelstan to 
the Abbey of Wilton, in which the word 
Stanridge (agger lapideus) has, in the Mo- 
nasticon and elsewhere, been allowed a pro- 
bable identity with Stonehenge. This er- 
ror, which first originated in the vague 
conjecture of an early commentator, ap- 
pears to have been perpetuated by a long 
list of subsequent learned editors without 
sufficient consideration, having been adopt- 


Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 
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ed in Dr. Ingram’s Saxon Chronicle, in the 
new edition of the Monasticon, and allowed 
to he ** probable,” in the recent complete 
publication of the ‘‘ Registrum Wiltunense,” 
by Sir R. C. Hoare. Burcombe, the site of 
the lands, is 64 miles from Stonehenge. 

[The Bridgnorth Seal, noticed in p. 69, 
has been already published by the Society of 
Antiquaries, in the Archzologia, vol. XV. 
p- 400. 

The communication recorded in p. 160, 
was not made by the Rev. Dr. Nott, of 
Winchester; but by Dr. Latham, of that 


city.] 





Tempe or AsBsEMBAL. 


It is universally allowed that the Temple 
of Absembal, or Ab’oo Simbal, is the finest 
exacavation above or below the Cataracts of 
the Nile. This splendid monument of 
Egyptian art was first noticed in 1813, by 
the much lamented traveller Burchardt, when 
all except a small portion of the front was 
buried by the sand which had poured down 
the mountain. It was cleared as low as the 
top of the door by Mr. Salt, under the su- 
perintendence of Belzoni, in 1817, in 
which operation he was assisted by Captains 
Irby and Mangles and Mr. Beechy. Belzoni 
has given an account of this laborious un- 
dertaking in the published narration of his 
researches in Egypt and Nubia; and Cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles have done the same 
in their work. Mr. Bankes and Mr. Salt, 
after these interesting operations, laid open 
the southernmost of the four Colossi to its 
feet; and, in addition to the satisfaction 
which they enjoyed on beholding that 
grand and beautiful object, they had the 
good fortune to find one or more in- 
scriptions. 

Mr. Robert Hay, of Linplum, who has 
spent a considerable time in Egypt and Nu- 
bia, and intends, in the ensuing summer, to 
return to those countries, is anxious to ac- 
complish the entire removal of the sand and 
fragments of stone by which the Temple is 
still half buried, so as to expose the whole 
front, and to clear out their interior. He 
has therefore issued a Circular, addressed 
to the Scientific Societies, soliciting Sub- 
scriptions to aid him in carrying this pro- 
ject into execution. A regular account of 
the several sums received, and, afterwards, 
of the gross sum disbursed, will be given to 
the Subscribers; and, after his return to 
Scotland, Mr. Hay purposes to give to each 
Subscriber, with a report of his operations 
at Absembal, two large lithographic draw- 
ings in the best style of the art, of which 
the originals are to be carefully and accu- 
rately executed by himself, or under his 
immediate direction, and finished on the 
spot; one of these will show the state of 
the temple at the commencement of the 
work, and the other at the termination. 
The expense he estimates at 700/, of which 
he has himself contributed 50/. 
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POETRY. 





THE TREE OF ENGLAND'S LIBERTY. 
Suggested by some lines (signed L.) in the 
Morning Journal of Monday, March 2. 
By the Author of ** The Protestant.” 
jpN the Isle of our Fathers long flourished 

thy tree, ‘ 
O Liberty! planted in gore, 
When the sword of the Briton proclaimed 
he was free, 
As the “ wild waves” that visit his shore. 


And as slowly it grew, with firm hand and 
bold breast, 
Their sons in mailed bands round it stood, 
They repelled the base foe that would fell its 
proud crest, 
And watered its root with their blood. 


And the Lion of England, to guard it with 
care, 
That no foe should its precincts invade, 
Lay stretched at its foot ; for he made it his 
lair, 
As the children slept under its shade. 


But our Fathers are gone, and that tree it 
will fall, 
If the spirit that nursed it be fled, 
On their tombs, on their memory, aloud let 
us call, 
As the trump that shall waken the dead. 


Oh call back their spirits, in us let them rise, 
As we swear Freedom’s tree to maintain : 
Though the storm rive its trunk, nay, though 
withered it lies, 
From our blood it shall spring up again. 


—_— 


KING, CHURCH, anv CONSTITUTION. 


A Sone. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Field Flowers,” &c. 
A GLASS to merry England! where 
Is he who'd e’er refuse it ? 
If other countries look more fair, 
Let them go there who choose it. 
Yet have we not wood, vale, and hill, 
Outspread in wild profusion ? 
Then here’s a glass to England still, 
King, Church, and Constitution ! 


E’en climes where Gods might joy to dwell 
A wanderer only found me ; 
So true to her the magic spell 
*© Sweet Home” had flung around me. 
Call it a dream delusive—still 
It is a sweet delusion, 
So fill your glass, to England fill, 
King, Church, and Constitution ! 


Whate’er we have, ’tis all our own, 
Whate’er in life our station ; 
We \ove the Monarch and his throne, 
The Monarch loves the Nation. 
Gent. Mac. March, 1829. 


9 


Let needy knaves do what they will, 
We live not by confusion ; 
Then here’s a glass to England still, 
King, Church, and Constitution ! 
March 3. 


- &—- 
SONNET 
to Hucu Stuart Boyp,* Esq. 
By Joun Taytor, Esg. 
SON of reputed Junius, thee I hail! 
And well we might presume he was thy 
Sire, 

Since in thy works we find congenial fire. 
Junius unmatch’d could eloquently rail, 
And public ills with potent force assail, 

But thou, averse to all vindictive ire, 

Art fond in learned leisure to retire, 
Invoking Fancy in the peaceful vale. 
Though born with kindred pow’rs, such 

diffrent views 

Engage thee, with a temper so benign, 
And such thy love of the high Grecian Muse, 

Whose beauties in thy vivid pages shine, 
That thy descent from Junius we refuse, 

But see Boyd’s moral nature glow in thine. 


-—-@- 
SONNET 
On seeing a Sexton throw a Scull.from a Grave. 


qt is a most humiliating thought, 
That Man, who deems himself the lord 
of all, 
(Alas, why doth lie thus himself miscall ?) 
Must one day turn to nought, or worse than 
nought. 
Despite of all his glory, he must fall, 
Like a frail Jeaf in Autumn, and his power 
Weighs lighter than his breath in his last 
our. 
And thou, Earth’s Lord, as fragile asa flower, 
This is a lesson for thy pride; thy book 
Should be the charnel; into it once look ; 
When thou hast read it, feed upon the 
thought, 
(The most humiliating thought, ) that thine, 
And thou, shall be unto this favour one day 
brought. 
Behold, this is ** the human face divine.” 
Witiiam Lams. 





* This gentleman is the son of Hugh 
Boyd, esq. one of the persons who have 
been mentioned as probable authors of the 
celebrated Letters of Junius. Mr. Stuart 
Boyd is the translator of the Agamemnon 
of Eschylus, and of Select Poems from the 
Greek, and the author of many original 
works admired for taste, learning, and 
poetical spirit. The father was justly es- 
teemed for high intellectual powers and at- 
tainments, and for the mildness and bene- 
voleace of his character. 
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CHRONICLE. 


—— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


{in both Houses numerous Petitions were 
presented, each successive night, from va- 
rious parts of the United Kingdom, both 
for and against the Catuourc CLaiMs, most 
of which gave rise to lengthened discussions 
on this all-engrossing subject ; the great ma- 
jority of the Petitions, however, were against 
the proposed measures for removing Catholic 
disabilities. ] 





House or Commons, Fel. 27. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Navy Estimates, Sir G. 
Clerk said, that Government were enabled 
to make a considerable reduction in the ex- 
pences of the Navy, and he could assure the 
House that a still further reduction should 
take place next year. The estimate of the 
present year was less than that of the last by 
117,000, Inthe dock-yards there had been 
a reduction of 5,000/. a year, and a further 
reduction should take place next year, The 
Right Hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the first resolution, that 30,000 men, includ- 
ing Marines, be granted for the sea service 
for 1829. After some discussion, this reso- 
lution, as well as those relating to the other 
estimates, were agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced 
a Bill to authorize the granting of Annuities 
by the Commmissioners for reducing the Na- 
tional Debt, on such terms as may be set 
down in tables to be kept for that purpose by 
the Lords of the Treasury. The Bill was 
read a first time. 


House or Lorns, March 2. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells, in present- 
ing a Petition against the Catuotic Ciaims, 
urged the danger that would attend the con- 
cession of those Claims. The Right Rev. 
Prelate said that, as a Peer of that House, 
he had taken an oath, with which the granting 
of the Catholic claims appeared to him to be 
incompatible. ‘* That oath,” said he, in 
conclusion, * I will keep, come what may, 
so help-me God !’’—The Duke of Wellington 
assured the Right Rev. Prelate that he was 
disposed to be as attentive to the terms of 
that oath as the Right Rev. Prelate, or any 
Peer of that House; and he could further 
assure him, that whenever that Bill, which 
was to be brought into the other House of 
Parliament, came to their Lordships, the 
Right Rev. Prelate would find he might give 
it his support without the slightest departure 
from that oath,-which he was bound to main- 
tain sacred. 


In the Commons, the same day, the House 
having resolved into a Committee of Suppiy, 








Mr. Perceval moved the Orpnance Esti™ 
MATES for the ensuing year, in doing which 
he endeavoured satisfactorily to account for 
the increase that must now necessarily occur. 
The increase on the votes for Ordnance 
services in the present year amounted to 
123,897. The sum last year was 1,597, 
1961., and the vote called for this year would 
be 1,723,0931. The first resolution he 
submitted was, that a sum not exceeding 
70,2441. be granted to his Majesty to defray 
the expenses of the salaries of the Master- 
General, the Lieutenant-General, and the 
rest of the principal officers of the Ordnance 
for the year 1829. After some discussion, 
in which Mr. Hume and Mr. Materly bore 
a part, this resolution, as well as the other 
Ordnance estimates, were severally agreed to. 





House or Commons, March 5. 


Mr. Secretary Peel brought forward his 
Motion for taking into consideration the re- 
commendation contained in the King’s speech 
for removing Catuotic Disasitiiies. The 
galleries and all the passages leading to the 
House were crowded to excess. After the 
call of the House had taken place, Mr. Peel 
rose, amidst deafening clamours, and deli- 
vered an eloquent address, which occupied 
four hours ; of which the following is a brief 
analysis :— 

ss Sir, I rise to call the attention of 
the Members of this House to that part of 
his Majesty’s Speech relating to the state 
of Ireland, and to vindicate the advice which 
was given to his Majesty upon that subject, 
and to submit to the consideration of the 
Members of this House those measures by 
which his Majesty’s Government propose to 
attempt to justify that recommendation.— 
In bringing forward the motion, I feel that 
I have fulfilled the obligations of that solemn 
oath which I have taken to his Majesty, as 
a Minister of the Crown, ** that all his Mi- 
nisters should declare their opinion to the 
best of their judgment.” I have been asked 
what new. light had broken in on me to in- 
duce opinions different to those expressed by 
me in 1825, I say in answer to vhat, that 
the position of the affairs of the kingdom in 
1829 is very different to what it was at the 
former period, and it is not because that 
state of things was then in existence, that 
they should remain so forever. Is it because 
the Parliament has been divided for five years, 
that it should also be divided for six? It is 
in the power of this House to prevent the 
existence ofsuch evils. The question is, what 
ought to be done ? There are but two courses 
—either to recede or advance. My opinfon 
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is that we should advance. I will ask any 
gentleman to look to the Government of the 
country during the last thirty-five years, 
which has been divided; that division solely 
arising from the state of the Catholic Ques- 
tion. 1 would ask, what has been the effect 
of that division of the Cabinet? It must 
have been to weaken the hands of the Go- 
vernment. It is now for the House to say 
what shall be done to settle this momentous 
question, the Ministers of the Crown having 
come forward with their proposition for a settle. 
ment, the principle having been already sanc- 
tioned by repeated majorities of that House. 
During the last thirty-five years tranquillity 
has been a stranger to the land, and in con- 
sequence it was found necessary more than 
once to repeal the Habeas Corpus Act. All 
the evils which had afflicted Ireland, arose 
from the indispdsition to settle this question, 
Now was the proper time, and he trusted the 
adjustment would be final. The principle of 
the measure of concession, which he was 
about to propose, had been determined upon 
long before the meeting of Parliament. The 
principle was the abolition of civil disabili- 
ties, and the placing the Roman Catholics 
upon an equality with their Protestant fel- 
low-subjects. In bringing about this desir- 
able object, the maintenance of the Protes- 
tant religion would be the chief object—its 
doctrines. would be respected, and its privi- 
vileges secured. As to the laws affecting 
the Roman Catholics, the first step to con- 
ciliation he proposed was to repeal the whole 
of the laws affecting landed property, and 
thus place Roman Catholics on an equality 
with Protestants in that respect. The next 
question was as to the political power. He 
would, therefore, propose in the Bill, that 
Roman Catholics, and Members returned 
to Parliament, should be qualified to sit 
in this and the other House of Parliament, 
and placed on the same footing with Pro- 
testant Members. The Hon. Gentleman 
then read the oath which he proposed to 
substitute for those now taken by Protestant 
Members upon their admission, which he 
thought would be a great relief to the Ro- 
man Catholics, and would completely satisfy 
the Protestants. He meant to repeal the decla- 
ration against transubstantiation. He would 
propose to retain the ancient oath of supre- 
macy taken by Protestants, and he hoped 
the time would arrive when there would be 
no necessity for making any distinctions. In 
order to satisfy the minds of the Protestants, 
he meant to provide a test for the Roman 
Catholics to take instead of the oath of su- 
premacy—in fact, he intended to incorporate 
the oath of allegiance and abjuration with 
it. He meant to propose, that Roman Ca- 
tholics should be admitted to corporate of- 
fices in Ireland, and generally to offices con- 
nected with the administration of justice in 
that kingdom. With respect to Military 
Officers, at present they were capable of be- 


ing‘employed, but not in the highest station, 
as Commander-in-Chief, which it was not 
intended they should be eligible to. He 
would propose that they should not be: eli- 
gible to the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to be Lord High Chancellor, Lord 
Keeper of the Seal, either in Great Britain 
or Ireland. He also meant to provide, that 
Roman Catholics should not be allowed: to 
fill any office in the Church, in the Courts 
of Appeal, in any of the Universities, or 
Colleges belonging to those Universities, 
neither in the Colleges of Eton, the School 
of Westminster, or any other public School. 
His object was, that, in admitting Roman 
Catholics to power, every thing necessary 
for securing the Protestant Establishment 
should be provided, and nothing be conceded 
which would in the least degree invade the 
principles of the Established Church. It 
could not be denied that he had now gone 
far to satisfy the wishes of the Roman Ca- 
tholics; and therefore he ought to ask for 
corresponding dispositions on the part of the 
Roman Catholics. Whatever restrictions 
were imposed, he meant them equally to 
apply to other of the King’s subjects. He 
alluded to the elective franchise. Since the 
question of the franchise was discussed in 
the year 1825, it was impossible to deny that 
important events had occurred. It was in 
vain to deny. that the influence of the Irish 
landlords over the forty-shilling freeholders 
was great; but beyond that there was another 
influence even more dangerous—he alluded 
to the influence of the priests, who had de+ 
prived the landlords in a great measure of 
their authority. It was a practice in Ireland 
to make freeholders for a certain number of 
years, and, in truth, there was no opportu- 
nity of checking the numbers. He would 
propose, to remedy that evil, that a day 
should be fixed for registering the ten-pound 
freeholders, and that they should he free to 
vote six months after the register is made. 
There now remained another and an impor- 
tant branch, namely, as to ecclesiastical se- 
curities. The great question was—in what 
light it would be proper to consider the 
Church of Rome—whether to cherish it, or 
to leave it in the same way as other Dis- 
senters. The incorporation of that Church 
with the State would be inconsistent. He, 
therefore, should not propose any securities 
in respect of the Romish Church, but would 
leave it on the footing of dissent. After the 
measure had passed, then the Government 
would be enabled to take any securities. It 
was proposed that when the Roman Catho- 
lies were admitted to any of the corporate 
offices, they should not, under any circum- 
stances, he allowed to take the insignia of 
office to any other place than the Established 
Church. He should propose that episcopal 
titles, which were constantly assumed, and 
which the House would agree with him im- 
properly assumed, should not be. assumed by 
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the clerical members of the Roman Catholic 
religion. (This announcement produced 
considerable sensation in the House.) There 
was also another point of very great impor- 
tance. He alluded to an Order which had 
great influence on the Roman Catholic body 
—the Order of Jesuits. It was requisite that 
their numbers and names should be regis- 
tered. The Right Hon. gentleman stated 
that he should move a resolution in the 
Committee, upon which a Bill would be 
framed, and then he should move for a sepa- 
rate Bill to regulate the elective franchise. 
He concluded with entreating the House 
calmly, coolly, and dispassionately to con- 
sider the subject—to receive it in the man- 
ner in which he had brought it forward—in 
the true spirit of peace ; and he trusted that 
a safe and satisfactory settlement would be 
made.” 

Mr. Bankes said this was a day of triumph 
for the Catholic Association, and for those 
who wished for the downfall of the Protes- 
tant Establishment. It was to the misgo- 
vernment of the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Peel) and his colleagues, that the country 
was indebted for the attitude which the As- 
sociation had assumed. Government had 
admitted the mischief of the Association, 
yet it was most evident that they had not 
resorted to the proper means of putting it 
down. He would ask, since the Catholics 
were able to effect so much out of that 
House, could not a combination of the mem- 
bers of the Catholic persuasion carry any 
point within those walls? With regard to 
the forty-shilling freeholders, he looked 
upon the proposed measure as an act of fla- 
grant injustice. But he would rest upon 
this—that the Irish Protestant establishment 
could not stand, if Irish Catholics were al- 
lowed the advantages which this Rill pro- 
posed to give them.—Mr. O'Neili, and Mr. 
Trant, opposed the motion. Sir R. Inglis 
thus concluded his speech : ** If once the Le- 
gislature were blind enough to admit a Ca- 
tholic within the bar of that House, from 
that moment the Institutions of the country 
would begin to totter; such innovations 
would ultimately overthrow these Institu- 
tions ; and they must realize all the antici- 
pations formed of them by the Right Hon. 
Gentleman himself, and by the country at 
large, and which, it was still hoped, would 
be understood and appreciated by the high- 
est quarter in the empire.”—Sir G. Murray 
and Lord Milton supported the motion.— 
The Debate was adjourned. 





March 6. The debate on Mr. Peel’s reso- 
lutions was resumed. Mr. C. Grant said 
that he gloried in the magnificent work which 
had been at length achieved, and expressed 
his belief that the day when the Bill should 
obtain the Royal Assent would ever be re- 
membered in lreland—that it would be re- 
membered in their solemn meetings, and in 
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their hours of conviviality, not as the signal 
of disunion and discord, but as the pledge 
and rallying point of tranquillity and obe- 
dience on the one hand, and of kindness and 
protection on the other—Mr. V. Stuart 
gave his most cordial support to a measure 
which was so wisely, so largely, so liberally 
made ; and considered the securities such 
that no Catholic could, and no reasonable 
Protestant ought, to object to them.—Mr. 
Liddell warmly approved the measure.—Mr. 
Brougham expressed his approbation of the 
measure as a whole, though he certainly ob- 
jected to the disfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling freeholders. The measure, said the 
Hon. and Learned Member, goes the full 
length that any reasonable man ever did, or 
ever can demand; it does equal justice to 
His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects ; 
it puts an end to all religious distinctions ; it 
exterminates all civil disqualifications on 
account of religious belief. It is simple and 
efficacious ; clogged with no exceptions, un- 
less such as even the most zealous of the 
Catholics themselves must admit to be of ne- 
cessity parcel of the measure. With this 
general feeling, he would not take upon him- 
self the awful responsibility of saying to 
Ireland, ‘‘ your last chance of peace, of tran- 
quillity, and of safety is gone; for these two 
measures are inseparably connected together, 
and I will vote against one of them.” No; 
he would shrink from such a responsibility, 
and was willing to pay the price of the inesti- 
mable good. He would give his entire and 
unqualified approbation to the measures of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman.—Mr. F. Clinton 
did not believe that the measures would tran- 
quillize Ireland, and was satisfied that-they 
would break in upon the settlement made at 
the Revolution in 1688.—Mr. North looked 
upon the measure as calculated to confirm 
and establish all our great national interests. 
—The Earl of Uxiridge was not satisfied 
with the reasons given by Mr. Peel for his 
change of opinion, and should oppose the 
measure—.The Marquess of Blandford said, 
he was one of those who could not blind their 
senses to the appalling but not less incontro- 
vertible fact, drawn from the experience of 
near three hundred years, that national cala- 
mity and misfortune have invariably followed 
the introduction of Popish influence ; and 
utterlyregardless whether, for such an avowal, 
men called him factious or intolerant, bigot, 
fool, or knave, all his ancient and old-fash- 
ioned prejudices against the admission of 
Roman Catholics to civiland political power 
remained unchanged and unchangeable as the 
principles of the religion themselves profess. 
—Mr. Estcourt considered the measures of 
Ministers as innovations upon the Constitu- 
tion, to which he never would give his sanc- 
tion.—Sir T. Lethbridge said, he had always 
opposed the claims of the Catholics ; but at 
the same time had hinted that a period might 
arrive when it would become the duty of the 
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three Estates of the kingdom to take into 
their serious deliberation some means of 
settling the so long agitated question. He 
thought that time was now come, as he saw 
no other way by which Government could 
hope to relieve themselves from the diffi- 
culties of their present situation. With this 
feeling he felt it his duty to support Minis- 
ters; and would do so in despite of all which 
might be said against them, when they at- 
tempted to bring toa satisfactory settlement 
those questions which it was become impera- 
tive upon them to submit to the wisdom and 
to the decision of Parliament.—Col. Sib- 
thorpe said, he had heard nothing which 
could justify this inversion of the Constitu- 
tion, or that political apostacy in those who 
supported it.—Sir J. Newport was convinced 
that the measure would give equivocal satis- 
faction in [reland, and though he objected to 
the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling 
freeholders, all other objects became secon- 
dary and inferior in consideration of the para- 
mount object of the safety of the country; 
and therefore he would assent to the measure 
of the elective franchise, though he consi- 
dered he was purchasing that safety at a 
considerable price—Mr, Huskisson con- 
sidered the disfranchising the forty-shilling 
fret holders as a measure of positive injustice, 
but would not, by resisting it, embarrass or 
impede the success of the other greater and 
more important measure.—Sir F’. Burdett, 
Sir H. Vivian , and Mr. Portman, spoke in 
support of the measure; while Mr. Dickin- 
son, Mr. Batley, Col. Peel, Mr. Duncombe, 
Lord Corry, Mr. Hart Davis, Mr. B. Cooper, 
and Mr. C, Pelham opposed it. When Mr. 
Peel had replied, the House divided, when 
the numbers were, for Mr. Peel’s Resolution, 
348; against it 16v—majority 188. The 
resolution was then agreed to for the Re- 
moval of Roman Catholic disabilities. 
-—_@— 
House or Lorps, March 10. 

On the motion of the Earl of Winchelsea 
it was ordered that ‘‘ An account be pre- 
sented to this House of the number of Ca- 
tholic Clergymen in Ireland and Great Bri- 
tain, distinguishing those who had titular 
designations from places, and those who 
were foreigners, and those who were natives, 
distinguishing also between the regular and 
secular Clergy, and the number of religious 


5. 
houses, and to what orders they belonged.” 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Peet brought in the Bill for the 
‘* Relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects from the civil disabilities under 
which they at present labour.” It was read 
the first time without discussion. Mr. Peel 
then brought in a Bill to amend the Fran- 
chise in Ireland, which was also read the first 
time. It proposed to enact that so much of 
the Act of Geo, III, as related to the quali- 








fication of electors for knights of the shire 
in Ireland, arising from 40s. freeholds, 
should be repealed. Both Bills were ors 
dered to be read a second time on Tuesday, 


the 17th. 
es 
House or Lorps, March 12. 
The Marine Muriny Bit and the Ex- 
CHEQUER Bits Bit were read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Davenport obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to extend the power of summar 
couvictions, in some cases of juvenile of- 
fenders, guilty of larceny —Mr. Warburton 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to legalize 
the procuring of Subjects ror ANaTomy. 
He observed that the objects of the measure 
which he intended to propose were—lIst, to 
permit Schools for Anatomy to be kept in 
all cities where there were Universities ; also 
some other populous towns ; 2dly, to facili- 
tate a supply of subjects for the practice of 
dissection, What he would propose would 
be, that it should be lawful for overseers of 
parishes, and the governors cf hospitals, to 
give up for dissection the bodies of all per- 
sons who should die in their respective esta- 
blishments, if not claimed by their friends 
before a limited period.—Mr. Peel thought 
there was an absolute necessity that there 
should be bodies used for dissection, and it 
followed that the Legislature should interfere 
and secure such supply with the least possi- 
ble outrage to the feelings of the people. 
The late atrocities shewed how necessary it 
was that the Legislature should interfere.— 
The Bill was read a first time. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the several Acts regulating the 
growth of Tobacco in England and Jreland, 
it was resolved that these laws should be as- 
similated, and that the further growth of 
Tobacco be prohibited in Ireland.—A Bill 
was accordingly ordered to be brought in. 





House or Commons, March 16. 

Mr. Peel obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
for suspending the Mititia Batxor during 
the time the active services of that body were 
not required—and to make a reduction in the 
Militia Staff, by dispensing with the services 
of the paymaster and surgeon—so that the 
Staff of the Militia on permanent pay would 
in future be an adjutant, a serjeant-major, 
and, in regiments comprising two battalions, 
adrum-major. Mr. Peel mentioned, that of 
325 officers who would be reduced by the 
present Bill, 237 were to receive an allow- 
ance ; and if the remaining 88 were not to 
receive it, it was because they were not con- 
sidered to be entitled to it. The saving 
effected by this reduction would be 65,000/. 
a year; and the saving, by dispensing with 
the Ballot, an additional 24,0007. Mr, Peel 
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atated, that. not only was the whole of a 
county put to inconvenience to get a few 
men yearly—to do no duty, but the expense 
to the public, over and above all this incon- 
venience, was 25/. per man, while men were 
raised for the regular service at 3/.each. In 
illustration of this fact Mr. Peel mentioned, 
that last year the expenses attending the 
Ballot for iwenty-one men for the Stafford 
Militia, amounted to five hundred pounds, 
besides the extreme inconvenience and ex- 
pense to 9 or 400 individuals who were 
obliged toappeal. The Bill was read a first 
time. 


March 17. Mr. Peel having moved the 
second reading of the Catnouic Rewer 
Bitt, Mr. Benson spoke at some length in 
its favor; he thought, if the Bill were pass- 
ed, that it would restore peace and tranquil- 
lity. to Ireland ; that the Irish landholders 
would reside upon their estates, and there 
diffuse that capital which was now spent 
elsewhere.—Sir ‘Edward Knatchbull said he 
had always been ready to show his confidence 
in Ministers ; but he had no notion of such 
confidence in any Ministry as would justify 
him in voting away the constitution of the 
country. He contended that no circum- 
stances now existed to warrant the important 
changes now proposed; and, believing that 
the measure would not be productive of the 
anticipated good, he should give it his most 
decided opposition.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer argued that the state of Ireland, 
particularly as regards the Church in that 
country, rendered the measure absolutely 
necessary.—Mr. G. Bankes had heard no- 
thing to induce him to withhold his hearty 
opposition to the Bill. He contended that 
no security to the Established Church was 
provided by it. The country had unequi- 
vocally declared its sense of the measure, 
and he confidently believed that the opinion 
of the country, so declared, would finally 
triumph.—Lord: Castlereagh spoke in sup- 
port of the Bill—Mr. Sadler delivered a 
very long and eloquent speech against the 
Catholic claims. He said, that of all the 
times in which this measure had been pro- 
posed this is undeniably the worst. On 
many former occasions the concession would 
have been accepted as a boon; it would be 
now sullenly taken as the recovery of a just 
but long disputed debt ; one insultingly 
withheld, and at last reluctantly granted. 
But the most important consideration he 
would present to the House affected its com- 

tency to entertain this question. This 

ouse had no right to proceed in this work 
of counter-revolution without consulting the 
people. The Protestant Constitution, now 
eudangered, was first established in a Con- 
vention called for that special purpose ; and 
without as full an appeal, and with equal 
formality, the people had no right to be 
robbed of it. The Parliament was neither 
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called to, nor competent to alter the original 


frame-work of the Constitution, Neither 
the established Constitution of the country, 
nor the oaths and declarations taken, permit- 
ted them to assume the right which was now 
so eagerly sought to be excercised, namely, 
the right of throwing open the doors of this 
House to the admission of Popery, to the 
scandal, disgrace, auc. danger of the Pro- 
testant Establishment in Church and State. 
After some observations from Sir G. War- 
render and Mr. Fane, it was agreed to ad- 
journ the debate. 





March 18. The debate on the Catholic 
Relief Bill being resumed, Mr. Bankes ad- 
dressed the House at great length, and con- 
cluded by declaring his determination to 
oppose any further concessions to the Catho- 
lics.—Lord Tullamore and Mr. Trant spoke 
against the measure ; and Lord Milton, Sir 
H. Parnell, Mr. 4. Horton, Lord Palmerston 
and several. other Members, in favour of the 
concessions.—The A/torney-General rose, 
amidst loud cheering, and delivered a most 
eloquent address against granting concessions 
to the Catholics. He said, that having used 
the utmost assiduity in investigating this 
question, I may be permitted to state, that 
no pain which I as an individual ever endured 
could be compared with that J suffered when, 
only seven days before the opening of the 
present Session of Parliament, | wasinformed 
that the question, commonly called the Ca- 
tholic question, was to be recommended to 
Parliament ‘by his Majesty’s Government ! 
I declined to draw the Bill which is now on 
the table, because, looking at the oath I took 
as Attoruey-General,I thought that, in draw- 
ing up the Bill, I should be abandoning my 
duty to the country and to my King, and 
drawing up the death-warrant of the Esta- 
blished Church as completely as Noy did 
when he advised the levy of ship-money, or 
as LordChancellorJeffreys did when he drew 
up the committal of the seven Protestant 
Bishops to the Tower—(Continued cheering) 
The learned Gentleman then entered into a 
long argument to prove, by the testimony of 
history, and by uncontroverted public acts, 
that the exclusion of Roman Catholics from 
power was a principle acted upon before the 
revolution, at the time of the revolution, 
and after the revolution. I must say that 
this is a sudden, an unadvised, and a hasty 
measure of Catholic Emancipation ; and that 
if the King’s Ministers had followed, as they 
ought to have done, the orders in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, they would have gone into a 
Committee on the state of Ireland, in order 
to find out and report on the actual condi- 
tion of that country, before they brought in 
any measure to remedy, as they say, the evils 
existing there.—Mr. Peel, in reply, observed 
that he did not expect that any man holding 
the situation which the learned Gentleman 
held, would have felt himself called upon to 
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disclose to the House confidential communi- 
cations made to him in his official capacity. 
If his hon. friend had thought that the oath 
which he had taken as Attorney-General, if 
he thought that the Coronation Oath op- 
posed an insuperable objection to the course 
which was about to be adopted—was it fair of 
him not to have warned him, and stated that 
such were his opinions. But he could not 
thus separate himself from the Hon. and 
learned Gentleman without a pang more se- 
vere than any that he had endured during 
the whole of his political life. He was con- 
vinced that the time would come when full 
justice would be done by men of all parties 
to the motives on which he had acted, when 
this question will be fully settled, and when 
it will be seen that he had no other alterna- 
tive than to act as he had acted. 

The House then divided, when there ap- 
peared,—Ayes, 353; Noes, 173; Majority 
180. The Bill was read a second time—to 
be committed on Monday, the 28d. 


March 19. The Order of the Day for the 
second reading of the Irish FreeHouDERs 
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Bitt, ‘having been read, the measure was 
supported by Mr. Ellis, Mr. Brownlow, Mr. 
Lyttleton, Mr. V. Stuart, Mr. Doherty, Mr. 
Wortley, Lord F. Gower, Mr. C. Grant, and 
Mr. Peel.—The Bill was opposed by Lord 
Duncannon, Mr. Huskisson, Sir Thomas 
Gooch, Mr. Bankes, Mr. H. Grattan, and 
Lord Palmerston. The House divided, when 
there appeared,—-For the measure, 223 ; 
Against it 17 ; Majority 206. 

March 20. On the motion that the 
House should go into a Committee on the 
Irish Disfranchisement Bill, Lord Milton 
said that the view which he took of the Bill 
was, that the Government meant to provide 
the best constituency for Ireland; it was 
on that account, therefore, that it met his 
approval. The grievance of the forty-shil- 
ling franchise was, that it threw the power 
too much into the hands of the aristo- 
cracy. After some discussion, the House 
divided, when there appeared,—For the 
motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, 220 ; For the amendment, 20; Ma- 
jority, 200. The House then resolved itself 
into a Committee. - 


ae 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The French Minister of Finance on 
presenting the late budget stated, that the 
expenditure of the year 1828 amounted 
to 1,033,415,552 francs, or upwards of 
41,000,000/. sterling, being a large excess 
over the income ; but in the expenditure 
are included the charges of the occupation 
of Spain, of the expedition to Greece, of 
the blockade of Algiers, and of the fleet 
sent to Brazil. In the present year (1829) 
the Minister calculates that his last year’s 
estimates of expenditure will be exceeded. 


SPAIN. 


The King of Spain has issued a decree 
declaring Cadiz a free port. This decree 
permits the entrance into that port of vessels 
belonging to all friendly or allied Powers, 
without any payment of duties, or any res- 
triction on the disposal of cargoes. 


PORTUGAL. 


The 22d of February being the anniver- 
sary of Don Miguel’s return to Portugal, 
preparations were made in the capital to 
celebrate the event by illuminations and va- 
rious festivities, which were seriously inter- 
rupted by the state of the weather. The 
previous calm and sunshine was succeeded 
on the morning of the day bya violent storm. 
Rain, hailstones, and hurricane continued 
through the day, accompanied at times by 
tremendous thunder and lightning. Two 
thunderbolts fell with a terrible explosion ; 
one struck the mainmast of the only ship of 
the line ready to sail with a Rear-Admiral, 


commanding the expedition against Terceira, 
killed two sailors, and wounded many more; 
the other fell upon the finest convent in the 
city, did considerable injury to the building, 
and wounded several persons at their devo- 
tions. 

On the 26th of February, the sentence 
against the unfortunate men charged with 
rebellion against Don Miguel on the 30th of 
January, was sent to Miguel for his appro- 
bation. By that sentence Brigadier-General 
Moreira and four more were condemned to 
transportation for life, and two more to 
transportation for ten years. The remainder 
of the accused were acquitted. But sucha 
sentence did not satisfy Miguel, who resolved 
that another should be drawn up, by which 
the first five convicted should be hung, the 
two next transported for life, and all the rest 
for ten years. The former were executed on 
the 6th March, on a gallows erected on 
Sodre-square, the principal quay and land- 
ing-place from the Tagus. 

Lisbon papers contain an account of the 
acknowledgment of Don Miguel’s authority 
by Angola and other African dependencies 
of the Portuguese Crown. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Another revolution has occurred at Buenos 
Ayres, and another change in the Govern- 
ment effected. The late Seat, General 
Dorrego, has been shot, and General Lavalle 
uranimously elected Provisional Governor of 
the Province of Buenos Ayres. The change 
was effected without the public tranquillity 
being in the least disturbed, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
—_}—. 


Tue measures of Ministers now in pro- 
gress through Parliament for removing Ro- 
man Catholic disabilities have been the all- 
engrossing topic of the day. But large and 
ample as the measure of concession is, it has 
still been received by the members of the 
Irish Catholic Association in the most un- 

racious manner, so far as relates to the 
Porty-shilling freeholders, the Catholic pre- 
lacy, and the Jesuits. A letcer from Mr. 
Lawless to the Catholics of Ireland, says ; 
«¢ O'Connell has agreed with me that the 
present Bill of Emancipation, if followed by 
a Bill destroying the rights of the forty- 
shilling freeholders of Ireland, should be 
unanimously and indignantly rejected by the 
Irish people. He has followed up the de- 
nunciation of such a Bill by a powerful and 
practical system of revenge. He has called 
on the Irish people to proclaim a simulta- 
neous war against the circulation of Bank 
Notes, and the consumption of every article 
of excise from which Government derives its 
support.” Nor is this the sole objection 
urged against the measure. ‘‘ It is cruel 
and dishonourable to the Catholic prelacy of 
Ireland,” to prevent them from assuming 
the same titles as the Protestant prelacy in 
Ireland. Again, with regard to the mea- 
sures for suppressing the Jesuits, Mr. Law- 
less says: ‘* Let the trumpet of persecu- 
tion against the Jesuits be once sounded, 
and then they will be truly formidable. All 
their resources (and they are great) will rise 
into simultaneous action. Penal law after 
penal law may be enacted, but the uncon- 
quered spirit of the martyr will triumph over 
all.” The Freeman’s Journal says, ‘* the 
people shall not be tranquillized by a measure 
which takes away more than an equivalent 
for what it gives.” It is thus evident that 
dissatisfaction will only increase in propor- 
tion to the concessions made on the part of 
Government. 





ROMAN CATHOLICS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The following statistical view of the pre- 
sent state of the Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land and Wales is derived from the most 
authentic sources, and will, at the present 
time, be interesting. 

The aggregate number of Catholics in 
England and Wales are computed at nearly 
400,000, principally resident in the counties 
of Lancaster, Stafford, Warwick, Northum- 
berland, Durham, Cheshire, Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Keut, and Worcestershire. Middlesex 
and Surrey contain, independently, about 
50,000. They consist of Clergy, Nolility, 
and Commoners, under which heads we shall 
proceed to class them. 

Catholic Clergy. 

The Catholic Clergy are governed in Spi- 

rituals by four Superiors, called Vicars-Apos- 


tolic; these Vicars are deputed by the Pope, 
and exercise vicarial powers, revocable at 
pleasure. They are, indeed, Bishops, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, but do not enjoy 
episcopal authority in Britain ; their sees are 
little more than nominal, or ‘* in partibus,” 
as it is termed, as Centurion, Castabella, 
&c. Each Vicar has a district, therefore, 
assigned to him, not a See. Thus, were Dr. 
Gibson, inthe Northern; Dr. Milner, in the 
Midland ; Dr. Pointer, in the London; and 
Dr. Collinridge, in the Western district. In 
like manner each Priest has a separate dis- 
trict ; not, however, any particular parish, 
but a “* mission,” and he is called a ** Mis- 
sionary.” He acts by virtue of a faculty 
granted by the apostolic Vicar of the district, 
and is removable at pleasure. In Jreland, 
on the contrary, where the regular succes- 
sion has been preserved, no Bishop is re- 
movable at the mere will of the Pope—nor 
is any parish Priest removable at the mere 
will of his Bishop. To effect such a re- 
moval there must exist a canonical cause, an 
accuser, regular trial, sentence, and ratifi- 
cation. 

In England there are above a thousand 
Roman Catholic chapels, mostly erected 
within the last forty years; they are gene- 
rally clean, commodious, and well-built; 
many of them elegant edifices of classical or 
Gothic architecture, or the altar-pieces 
richly fitted up and ornamented. Lancashire 
alone counts upwards of a hundred Roman 
Catholic chapels. fn London there are 
fifteen; some of them, as Duke-street 
chapel, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, Sutton-street, 
Soho, Manchester-square, and Warwick- 
street, very superior edifices withinside, and 
that elegant structure lately erected in 
White-street, Moorfields, described in vol. 
XCVII. ii. 580. Moreover, most of the Ro- 
man Catholic country gentlemen of fortune 
maintain chapels, some of them of the 
most superb description, at their seats and 
mansions. 

For education, besides great numbers of 
schools dispersed over the kingdom, they 
have been allowed, by the favour of Govern- 
ment, to erect or re-establish various nun- 
neries and monastic foundations, furnished 
with chapels, cloisters, cemetries, and all 
the usual parts of those buildings, as they 
existed before the Reformation, in which 
they wear the dress, and follow all the an- 
cient rules of their respective orders. Of the 
former sort may be mentioned the nunnery 
at Hammersmith, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, fitted up in all 
respects as described; of the latter, is the 
Cistercian convent, on the site of an ancient 
one of the same order, at Lulworth Park, 
Dorsetshire ; and various others in different 
parts of the country. 
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Catholic Nobility. 
The Roman Catholic Peers are in number 


1. The Duke of Norfolk, created..... 1483 
2. Earl of Shrewsbury, and also Earl 
of Waterford and Wexford in Ire- 


PA akkkesitichibtmeanek aicaisealesinlebaiebas 1442 
3. Baron Stourton.......0...ce0 otnattinn 1448 
&, TRapOR FONG ccccedgrceseesseecee-stses 1603 
ha Bee I iacnnseronccrereneeress 1605 
Be BRIE cineccincandsensececnse 1615 
En 1640 
8. Baron Clifford, of Chudleigh....... 1672 


In Scotland there are two Roman Ca- 
tholic Earls, Traquair and New- 
burgh. 

The Roman Catholic Baronets of 
England are 14 in number, viz. :— 

Sir William Gerard.....+...0.000s cat. weet 
_ Sir Henry Tichborne, Hants........ 1626 

Sir Thomas Vavasour, Yorkshire... 1628 

Sir John Throckmorton, Berks..... 1641 

Sir Edward Blount, Shropshire..... 1642 

Sir William Hunlake, Derbyshire... 1643 

Sir Carnaby Haggerston, Northumb. 1643 

Sir Thomas Webb, Wiltshire....... 1644 

Sir Edward Smyth, Warwickshire... 1660 

Sir Richard Bedingfield, Norfolk... 1660 

Sir Thomas Stanley, Cheshire...... 1661 

Sir Thomas Gage, Suffolk........... 1682 

Sir Henry Maire Lawson, Yorkshire 1665 

Sir Peter Mostyn, Flintshire........ 1670 

There is also one Scotch Baronet :— 

Sir John R, Gordon, Tweedaleshire 1686 

The principal names which have dropped 
off latterly, either by death or conformity, 
have been Browne, Lord Montague; Roper, 
Lord Teynham ; Vavasour, Curzon, Acton, 
Mannock, Gascoigne, Fleetwood, Swinburne, 
Englefield, Hales—all Peers or Baronets. 

Amongst the English Roman Catholics 
are many ancient families of name and re- 
nown in English history. Their present 
heads are mostly country gentlemen of se- 
cluded habits of life. Such are the names of — 

Acton of Wolverton; Anderton. 

Bishop, Blundell of Ince, Bodeuham, 
Bowden, Brockholes, Browne of Mostyn, 
Biddulph, Berington, and Berkeley. 

Clavering of Northumberland, Clifton, 
Constable Maxwell of Everingham, Court- 
ney, Carey, Chichester, Chomley, Charlton, 
Crathorpe, Clifford, and Canning. 

Disconson, Doughty, Dalton, and Darrell, 

Eyston, Eyre, Errington, Eccleton. 

Fairfax, Ferrers, Fitzherbert, Fermor. 

Gibson, Gildebrand, Greenwood, and Gif- 
fard of Chillington—whose ancestors saved 
King Charles II., at Boscobel. 

Hansford, Hanvers, Hyde, Hodgson, 
Hornyold, Hussey, Howard, Henage, and 
Huddlestone. 

Ingleby, Jones, Jackson. 

Langdale, Lorimer. 

Maire, Menell of Yorkshire, Middleton 
of Stockheld, More, and Manby. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1829. 
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Needham, Nevell, Nelson, Norris, Pas- 
ton, Porter, Plowden, and Ridel. 

Saltmarsh Garstald of Yorkshire, Salvia 
of Durham; Scarisbrick, Scrope of York- 
shire, Silvertop, Standish, Strickland of 
Westmorland, Stapylton of Carlton, Stones, 
Stanley, Selby, and Sheldon. 

Tempest of Yorkshire, Trapps, Townley, 
Tuberville, Tunstall, Tasborough, and Traf- 
ford. 

Vaughan, Wakeman, Willoughby, Whit- 
greave, Whitham of Yorkshire, Wright, 
and Watson. 

There are above 300 of these Roman 
Catholic families not inferior to many in the 
British Peerage in ancient, pure, and noble 
lineage—some who can boast the legitimate 
Plantagenet blood—several who enjoy land- 
ed estates lineally transmitted since the 
Norman days, and even the Saxon era, 
These, though now not titled, may be 
classed by the Herald amongst Nobility. 
The heads of these families mostly have 
retired upon patrimonial incomes, varying 
in nominal value from 1,500/. to 25,000/. 


In the beginning of the last century ther® 
were above 60,000 Roman Catholics in the 
Highlands alone, With a few exceptions, 
most of the Gordons, Macdonalds, Mack- 
intoshes, Macphersons, &c. were Roman 
Catholics ; their grand and great grand 
children are Protestants. The Rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745 effected this change, by 
dissolving the Feudal system. The children 
of the Gentry in general, particularly those 
but remotely allied to the chieftains, were 
dispersed, educated in the South, and put 
to business. Great Britain now enjoys the 
happy consequences of their conversion to 
Protestantism, and our heroes are kept at 
home that used to fill the armies of the 
Northern Princes. 


ae 


An enormous whale has been lately caught 
in Whitstable Bay, which has been attract- 
ing numerous visitors. Upwards of 401. 
has been realized by its exhibition on the 
beach. The sailors sold it toa Mr. Sturge 
of London for 100 guineas. He erected 
coppers on the beach, where the fish was cut 
up, and yielded nearly seven butts of fine 
oil, valued at 80. a butt. The skeleton is 
destined for the Zoological Society of 
London. 


SHERIFFS FOR 1829. 
Beds.—W.D.C. Cooper, of Toddington, esq. 
Berks.—G. H. Cherry, of Denford, esq. 
Bucks.—H. W. Mason, of Amersham, esq. 
Camb. and Hunt.—R. Orton, of Upwell, esq. 
Cheshire—L. Armitstead, of Cranage, esq. 
Cumb.—E. W. Hasell, of Dalemaine, esq. 
Cornwall—G. W. F. Gregor, of Trewarthe- 


nick, esq. 
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Derbyshire—W. Evans, of Allestree, esq. 
Devon—Sir H. Phin. Davie, of Creedy, bart. 
Dorset.—W. Boucher, of Sarum, esq. 
Essex—Brice Pearse, of Monkham, esq. 
Glouc.—W. Blathwayte, Dyrham Park, esq. 
Hereford. —Wm. Gordon, of Haffield, esq. 
Herts.—C. Phelips, of Briggins Park, esq. 
Kent—T. Rider, of Boughton-place, esq. 
Lanc.—H. Bold Hoghton, of Bold Hall, esq. 
Leicester.—J. Grundy, of the Oaks, esq. 
Linc.—R. Thorold, of Weelsby-house, esq. 
Monm.—T. Fothergill, of Caerleon, esq. 
Norfolk—A. Fountaine, of Narford, esq. 
Northampton.—S. A. Severn, Thenford, esq. 
Northumbl.—S. Ilderton, of Ilderton, esq. 
Nottingh.—J. S. Sherwin, Bramcote-hills, 


esq. 
Oxford.—Tho. Cobb, Calthorpe-house, esq. 
Rutland.—G., Finch, of Burley, esq. 
Salop—C. K. Mainwaring, Oteley-park, esq. 
Somerset.—Sir Alex. Hood, Wootton, bart. 
Stafford—J. Bateman, of Kuipersley, esq. 
Southamp.—E. W. Nightingale, Embly, esq. 
Suffolk—J. Ruggles Brise, of Clare, esq. 
Surrey—Felix C. Ladbroke, of Headley, esq. 
Sussex—Sir C. M. Lamb, Beauport, bart. 
Warwick.—James Watt, Ashton-hall, esq. 
Wilts—G. H. W. Heneage, of Compton 
Bassett, esq. 


. Worcester.—E. Rudge, of Evesham, esq. 


York.—G. Osbaldeston, of Ebberston, esq. 


Sout Wates. 
Cardigan.—Morris Davies, Aberystwith, esq. 
Pembrok.—W. E. Tucker, of Sealyham, esq. 
Carmarth.—Sir W. Dundas, Llanelly, bart. 
Radnor.—J. Morris, of New Church, esq. 
Brec.—J. P. Wilkins, of Maesderwen, esq. 
Glamorgan.—W. Crawshay, jun, Cyfarthfa- 
castle, Merthyr Tidvil, esq. 

Nortu Wates. 
Anglesey—H. Prichard, of Madyn, esq. 
Carnarv.—D. Vawdrey, of Plasgwynant, esq. 
Merioneth.— W. J. Bauks, of Dolymoch, esq. 
Montgom.—W. Jones, of Rhiewport, esq. 
Denbigh.—W. Lloyd, of Bryn Estyn, esq. 
Flint.—Edw. Pemberton, of Plas = esq. 


—- Qe 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

A most singular affidavit has been filed in 
Chancery by Captain Garth, of Melton 
Mowbray, who, on the death of his father, 
General Garth, became possessed of certain 
documents which, as the affidavit states, 
were of great value to him (the Captain). 
The affidavit further states that Lieut.-gen. 
Sir Herbert Taylor wished to become pos- 
sessed of these documents, and Capt. G. 
complied with his wish, on Sir Herbert’s 
promising that Capt. G.’s debts should be 
paid, and an annuity of 30001. be settled on 
him for life. In consequence of this agree- 
ment with Sir Herbert, Capt. Garth, on the 
24th of November last, delivered into the 
custody of Messrs. Paul and Co. bankers, a 
box containing the said documents (they, 
the bankers, giving two receipts for the box, 
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one to Sir H. Taylor, the other to Mr. C. 
M. Westmacott as the friend of Captain 
Garth) ; but the affidavit states that since 
the box was so delivered, no steps had beer 
taken to pay off Capt. G.’s debts, or to se- 
cure to him the promised annuity. The 
affidavit is therefore filed to prevent the 
bankers from delivering the documents to Sir 
Herbert Taylor, they being Capt. G.’s pro- 
perty, unless upon the due performance of 
the agreement by Sir Herbert. The affi- 
davit says, ‘‘ this deponent believes that the 
said C. M. Westmacott intends to join with 
the said Sir H. Taylor in demanding the 
said box and its contents, and in preventing 
the deponent from regaining possession of 
it, or of the stipulated equivalent for it.” 
This mysterious affidavit has given rise to 
much conversation, its discussion being ac- 
companied with a rumour that the docu- 
ments alluded to do not redound to the ho- 
nour of the Duke of Cumberland. The 
mystery is, why, in the first instance, a man 
so mixed up with the Royal Family as Sir 
Herbert is known to be, should have gua- 
ranteed sums of money to be paid, and an 
annuity to the extent named; and, secondly, 
why that guarantee was not complied with. 
The Morning Journal boldly asserts that 
the only mystery is, that Captain Garth is 
the issue of the late General Garth by an 
illustrious Princess, whose private marriage, 
though not valid in the eye of the law, was 
no moral crime, and that the documents are 
nothing more than the private correspond- 
ence of the Princess with the father of the 
Captain. On the other hand (so continues 
the Morning Journal) ‘* the Ministerial 
slanderers insinuate that among these pri- 
vate letters is one in the hand-writing of his 
mother, containing accusations of the most 
repulsive kind against the Royal Duke;” 
adding, §‘ there is not the slightest ground 
for the accusation, which has had its origin 
in the most foul and infernal conspiracy that 
ever disgraced public men.” 

March 21. A duel was fought between 
the Duke of Wellington and the Earl of 
Winchilsea, in Battersea-fields, which arose 
from the circumstance of a letter being 
addressed by Lord Winchilsea to Mr. Cole- 
ridge, Secretary to the Committee for esta- 
blishing the King’s College, dated March 
14, 1829. ‘J was one of those (says the 
Earl) who, at first, thought the proposed 
plan might be practicable, and prove an an- 
tidote to the principles of the London Uni- 
versity. Late political events have con- 
vinced me that the whole transaction was 
intended as a blind to the Protestant and 
high church party; that the noble Duke, 
who had for some time previous to that 
period determined upon ‘ breaking in upon 
the constitution of 1688,’ might the more 
effectually, under the cloak of some out- 
ward show of zeal for the Protestant reli- 
gion, carry on his insidious designs for the 
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infringement of our liberties, and the intro- 
duction of Popery into every department of 
the State.” In the correspondence of 
March 19, which arose from the above re- 
marks, it was required, on the part of the 
Duke, that Lord Winchilsea should forth- 
with write to the secretary of the King’s 
College, and express his desire to withdraw 
his public letter, as one which attributed 
motives highly offensive to the Duke of 
Wellington, and state also, that upon re- 
flection he was not justified in attributing 
such motives to his Grace. The Earl re- 
fused to adopt this course; and the Duke of 
Wellington immediately sent a challenge, 
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which was accepted. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was attended by Sir H. Hardinge as 
his second, and the Earl of Winchilsea by 
the Earl of Falmouth. After the necessary 
preliminaries had been settled, the parties 
took their ground. The Duke of Welling- 
ton fired first, but without effect. The Earl 
of Winchilsea then discharged his pistol in 
the air. After satisfying his honour, Lord 
Winchilsea felt himself at liberty to present 
a written apology, agreeably to the terms 
dictated by the Duke, which was delivered 
by Lord Falmouth to Sir H. Hardinge, and 
accepted by him as a satisfactory repara- 
tion to the Duke of Wellington. 


HQ 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 


War Office, Feb.23. 5th Dragoon Guards, 
Capt. Trevor Wheler, to be Major.—é3d 
Foot, Lieut.-Co!l. Holman Custance, to be 
Lieut.-Col.—65th Foot, Capt. Geo. Wilson, 
to be Major. 

Unattached, Major Thomas Perronnet 
Thompson, 65th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. of 
Inf. 

Feb. 26. Edwin Burnaby, of Baggrave- 
hall, co. Leicester, esq. to be one of His 
Majesty’s Privy Chamber in Ordinary. 

March 14. Royal Eng.—Capt. S.Romilly, 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

March 16. J.S. Wanley Sawbridge, of 
Charborough Park, Dorset, esq., and Jane 
Frances, his wife, to take and use the names of 
Erle Drax, in addition to that of Sawbridge. 

March 19. 16th Foot, Lieut-Col. Lionel 
Smith Hook, from the Ceylon Regiment, to 
be Lieut.-Colonel.—60th Foot, Capt. Lord 
Geo. Hervey to be Major.—Ceylon Regi- 
ment, Lieut.-Col. Henry Bird, 16th Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

Unattached, Major Jas. Holmes Schoed- 
de, 60th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf. 

Brevet. Lieut.-Gen. Geo. Earl of Dal- 
housie, G.C.B., to have the local rank of 
General in the East Indies only; Col. Jas. 
Butler, Royal Invalid Art. to be Major-Gen. ; 
Major-Gen. James Butler, to be Lieut.- 
Gen. ; Capt. Robert Bateman, 77th Foot, 
to be Major. 

Col. Sir Geo. Scovell, K.C.B. of the 
Royal Waggon Train, to be Lieut.-Governor 
of the Royal Military College. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Aldeburgh.—Marquis of Douro, vice 
Wyndham Lewis, esq. 

Bath.—The Earl of Brecknock. 

Carlisle.—Sir. W. Scott, bart, vice Sir 
Geo. Graham, bart. 

Corfe Castle —P. J. Miles, of Leigh-court, 
Somerset, esq. vice N. W. Peach, esq. 
_ Edinburghshire.—Sir Geo. Clerk, of Pen- 
icuick, bart., re-elected. 





Launceston.—-Sir J. W. Gordon, Bart. 

Marlborough.—T.. H. Sutton Bucknall 
Estcourt, esq. vice Earl Bruce; W. J. 
Bankes, esq. vice Hon. T. Wodehouse. 

Newark-upon-Trent.—Michael Thomas 
Sadler, esq. vice Lieut-Gen. Sir Wm. Henry 
Clinton. 

Newport (Cornwall).—Rt. Hon. W. G. 
Vesey Fitzgerald. 

Oxford Univer.—Robert Harry Inglis, 
D.C.L., vice the Right Hon. Robert Peel. 

Ripon.—Geo. Spence, of Pall-mall, Lon- 
don, esq. vice Sir R. H. Inglis, bart. 

Truro.—John Scott, esq., commonly 
called Lord Visct. Encombe, vice Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset ; Nath. Wm. Peach, esq. vice 
Ww. Edw. Tomline. 

Westbury.—The Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
vice Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopez, bart. 





Ecc esiaSTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev, R. A. Musgrave, Preb. of Windsor. 

Rev. T. Anderson, Ch, and Parish of Craw- 
ford, co. Lanark. 

Rev. J. Driver, Elleh and Shireshead P. C. 
co. Lancaster. 

Rev. T. Evans, Longdon-upon-Fern Ch, 
Salop. 

Rev. D. Felix, Llanilar V. Cardiganshire. 

Rev. R. C. Griffith, Fifield R. Wilts. 

Rev. R. Hammond, Harpley and Great Bir- 
ehain R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Hindle, Higham V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Horseman, Little Gaddesden, co. 
Hertford. 

Rev. F. Howes, Framlingham Pigott R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Husband, Allerton Maulverer. P. C, 
co. York, 

Rev. o Huxham, St. Sampson P. C. Corn- 
wall. 

Rev. C. R. Jones, Noath V. Glamorganshire 

Rev. E. C. Hemp, Whissonsett R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Rich. Messiter, Purse Candle R. with 
Stourton Candle Perp. Cur. Dorset, 

Rev. J. L’Oste, Caister St. Edmund R, with 
Marketshall annexed, Norfolk. 
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Rev. T. Sheriffe, Eylie R. co. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. Tripp, Badleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Wetherall, Carlton R. co. Nor- 
thampton. 

Rev. M. Williams, Stockleigh English R. 
Devon. 

Cuariain. 

Rev. E. Thackeray, Chap. to the Ld. Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland. 
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Civit PReFrERMENTS. 

The following legal appointments have 
lately been made at the Colonial-office :— 
Baron Field, esq., late Chief Justice of New 
South Wales, to be Civil Judge at Gibral- 
tar: William Norris, esq., barrister, to be 
Principal, and Jackson Perring, esq., bar- 
rister, to be Deputy, “Advocate Fiscal at 
Ceylon. 


— oon 
MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 1, 1829, at Lincoln, Thos. Yorke, 
esq. of Churchfield, near Oundle, co. Northt. 
to Eliz. second dau. of the late John Green, 
esq. of Dowsby-Hall. 15. At Llangwm, 
co. Denbigh, Lieut.-Gen. John Manners 
Kerr, son of the late Dr. Kerr, of Northamp- 
ton, to Catherine Mary Margaretta, dau. and 
coh. of Edw. Loyd, esq. of Maesmur, co. Den- 
bigh. 29. At Great Ealing, co. Middx. 
the Rev. W. Stoddart, M.A. of Northamp- 
ton, to Fanny, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. John Woodhouse, 7th Regt. Madras 
Cavalry. 

Feb. 11. At St. Peter’s, Dublin, the Rev. 
Robert Trail, son of the Archd. of Connor, 
to Anne, eldest dau. of the late Sir Samuel, 
and sister of the present Sir Edm. Hayes, 
bart. of Drumboe Castle, Donegal. 12. 
At Leatherhead, Samuel Brooke, esq. of 
Croydon, to Eleanor, dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Watts. At Thenford, the Rev. Francis 
Leighton, Rector of Cardiston, Salop, only 
son of the late Major-Gen. Thos. Leighton, 
E.LC., to Catherine, second dau. of S. A. 
Severne, esq. of Wallop-Hall. At Clifton, 
the Rev. Giles Pugh, of Chalbury-Hill, 
Dorset, to Janet Pomeroy, only dau. of the 
late Robert M‘Ghie, esq. At South- 
hampton, the Rev. Fred. Russell, to Ellen, 
eldest dau. of the late Geo. Harrison Cosens, 
esq. of Jamaica. At Marylebone church, 
the Hon. H. Stafford Jerningham,eldest son 
of Lord Stafford, to Miss Howard, dau. to 
the late Edw. Howard, esq. F.R.S., and niece 
to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 17. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut.- 
Col. Freemantle, Coldstream Guards, to 
Agnes, third dau. of the late David Lyon, 
esq. of Portland-place. AtTrinityChurch 
St. Marylebone, T.J. Ireland, esq. to Eliz. 
dau. of Sir W. Earle Welby, bart. of Denton- 
Hall, Lincolnshire. 18. At St. George’s, 
Chas. Scrase Dickins, esq. to Lady F. Eliza 
Compton, sister of the present Marg. of 
Northampton. 19. At Walton, Burton- 
on-Trent, John, eldest son of Theophilus 
Levett, esq. of Witchner Park, co. Stafford, 
to Sophia Eliza, third dau. of the Hon. Robt 
Kennedy. 19. At Bristol, Capt. W. 
Martin, R.N. to Anna Maria, eldest dau. of 
B. O. Donnoghue, esq. Thos. Fensome, 
of Astwoodbury House, co. Bucks, to ILiss 
Missenden, dau. of Mr. M. of Wha:don, 
co, Bucks.———21. W .Corrie, esq. of Baker- 









































street, Purtman-square, to Catherine, young- 
est dau. of the late John Taylor, esq. of 
Everley, Yorkshire. At St. Mary’s, Bry- 
anstone-square, Henry, youngest son of John 
Cape, esq. of Panton-square, to Sarah, se- 
cond dau. of the late Wm. Davidge, esq. of 
Gloucestershire. 24. At Loddeswell, the 
Rev. C. G. Owen, Rector of Dodbrooke, 
co. Devon, to Susan Harrington, eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Burnard, esq. 26. 
At Stoke Damarel, Devonshire, R. N. Ju- 
lian, esq. only son of Major Julian, of 
Estover, near Plymouth, to Fanny, second 
dau. of John Briggs, esq. of Devonport. 
28. John Johnston, esq. of Swaffham, to 
Marianne, second dau. of the Rev, G. Mar- 
tin, of East Winslow, Lincolnshire.. 

Lately. At Lincoln, the Rev. W. J. 
Charlton Staunton, only son of the Rev. Dr. 
Staunton, of Staunton-Hall, Notts, to 
Isabella, only daughter of the Dean of 
Lincoln. At Berkswell, Warwickshire, 
Geo. Graham Blackwell, esq. of Ampney 
Park, Gloucestershire, to Eliz. Emma, eldest 
dau. of Sir E. Eardley Wilmot, bart. 
At Nottingham, W. D. Jones, esq. R.A. to 
Eliza Margaret, second dau. of Geo. Smith, 
esq. of Plumptre House, Nottingham. 

March 2. At St. Alban’s, S. F. T. Wylde, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Margaret, youngest 
dau. of P. Martineau, esq. 3. At the 
Rectory-House, St. Marylebone, J. F. W. 
Herschell, esq. of Slough, Bucks, to Mar- 
garet Brodie, second dau. of late Rev. Dr. 
Alex. Stewart, Canongate, Edinburgh. 
At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Alex. Taylor, 
esq. to Lydia, widow of Col. Wm. Cooper. 
5. At Hackney, the Rev. W. Tait, of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to Katherine, eldest 
dau. of Benj. Adain, esq. of Homerton. 
6. The Rev. Geo. Dewdney, Rector of 
Fovant, Wilts, to Penelope, second dau. of 
John Jabor, esq. of Finsbury-square At 
Dalry House, Edinburgh, T. H. Graham, 
esq. of Edmond Castle; Cumberland, to 
Mary, dau. of the late Sir David Carnegie, 
of Southesk, bart 9. At All Souls, 
Largham-place, Bertram Mitford, esq. of 
Mitford Castle, Northumberland, to Frances, 
eldest dau. ofthe late Capt. H. Mitford, R.N. 
of Fisbury, Hants. 10. At Richmond, 
Surrey, Don Manuel de la Torre, late of 
Devonshire-street, to Miss Anne Jones Har- 
rison, 
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Tue Eart or HuntTiIncpon. 

Dec. 9. At Green-park, Youghal, the 
residence of his son-in law Capt. Henry 
Parker, R.N. in his 50th year, the Right 
Hon. Hans-Francis eleventh Earl of 
Huntingdon of the family of Hastings, 
a Captain in the Royal Navy. 

This Nebleman, so memorable from 
having attained to his ancient and most 
honourable Earldom after it had been 
for thirty years considered as extinct, 
was the fourth and youngest, but only 
surviving, son of Lt.-Colonel George 
Hastings, of the third Guards, and 
seventh in descent from Francis the se- 
cond Earl of Huntingdon, and K.G. who 
died in 1560. His mother was Sarah, 
daughter of Colonel Thomas Hodges, by 
a daughter of Sir Thomas Fowler, Bart, 
It was remarkable that, although up to 
a certain period there were much nearer 
male heirs to the Earldom in the branch 
of Hastings of Woodlands, the branch of 
which the Earl now deceased was a 
member, had been especially cherished 
by the heads of the family. Colonel 
George Hastings was even designed for 
the husband of Lady Selina, who prema- 
turely died in 1763, when about eight 
years of age. Francis Earl of Hunting- 
don, his predecessor, placed the subject of 
our memoir at Repton school. He had 
remained there nearly three years, when 
the Earl died; and it was found that, 
whilst his Baronies and the bulk of his 
estates had devolved on his sister the 
Countess of Moira, and be had amply 
provided for an illegitimate son, the 
Colonel and his elder brother the Rev. 
Theophilus (who then in fact became 
Earl of Huntingdon), were dismissed 
with but trifling legacies. Earl Moira, 
to whom the subject of our memoir, then 
eleven years of age, was now taught to 
look for patronage, soon after removed 
him to Bettesworth Academy at Chel- 
sea, in order to fit him for the naval 
profession. Having completed the usual 
preparatory course of study, he was 
placed, early in 1793, under the protec- 
tion of Sir J. B. Warren, who at that 
time commanded the Flora, 26, fitting 
at Deptford. SirJohn sailed soon after 
from Spithead together with the Incon- 
stant, Captain Montgomery, as convoy 
to the Lisbon and Oporto fleets ; and 
during a cruise taken in the interval 
between the arrival and departure of 
the convoy, chased a frigate into l’Orient, 
and captured l’Affamée privateer. The 

Flora, in company with the Endymion 
frigate and Fury sloop, afterwards pro- 





ceeded to escort the two merchant fleets, 
consisting of ninety-seven sail, and ar- 
rived safely with them in the Downs, 
about the middie of October. In No- 
vember of the same year, Sir John re- 
ceived orders to hoist the flag of Rear- 
Admiral M‘Bride, who commanded a 
squadron of several frigates, then order- 
ed to escort, to the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey, the British troops under the 
Earl of Moira, destined to succour the 
Royalist army in France; when Lord 
Moira and several officers of bigh rank 
ewbarked in the Flora. Afterthe disem- 
barkation of four thousand men at 
Guernsey, and their subsequent removal 
to the Isle of Wight, Admiral M‘Bride 
shifted his flag, aud sent Sir John, with 
the Crescent, la Nymphe, Druid, and 
Fury sloop, under his command, to 
cruise off the coast of France, where he 
captured la Vipere, a national corvette 
brig of 18 guns and 110 men, off Havre 
de Grace, and drove two other cruisers 
of the enemy on shore. In March 1794, 
after several months spent off Cher- 
bourg, Havre, and St. Maloes, with 
Admiral M‘Bride’s force, Sir John was 
by that officer dispatched as Commodore 
in the Flora, with the Arethusa, Sir E. 
Pellew, Concorde, Sir R. Strachan, la 
Nymphe, Captain Murray, and Melam- 
pus, Captain Wills, under his orders, 
to watch a squadron composed of the 
best frigates the French Navy then pos- 
sessed, which generally rendezvoused at 
Cherbourg or Concale. They were 
found in Conclave bay, April 23, 1794, 
lying in wait for the trading fleet from 
Cork; and, after a contest of three hours, 
succeeded in capturing la Poumone 44, 
l’Engageant 34, and le Babet 22. 
The subject of our memoir was at 
this period Aid-de-camp to Sir Jobn 
Warren, and continued so till re- 
moved from his command in 1799. 
This was the first general action in 
which Lord Huntingdon was present. 
During the whole of the contest he kept 
his station on deck, firm and collected; 
though so rough a taste of his profes- 
sion might be supposed to produce other 
sensations in a mind not long released 
from school, more especially as the only 
man lost in the Flora, was killed by a 
cannon shot so cluse to him, that the 
brains bespattered his face and clothes 
all over. Sir J. B. Warren was soon 
after created a Knight of the Bath. 
After some time spent in refitting at 
Portsmouth, tbe Flora, together with 
the Arethusa and Melampus, were 
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again detached from Admiral M‘Bride’s 
squadron, on a separate service, cruising 
off the western coast of Brittany and la 
Vendée. At one time, owing to a pecu- 
liar combination of chances, they had 
no aliernative but to steer directly 
through a part of the great convoy 
bound from America to France, laden 
with provisions and corn for the latter, 
then afflicted by her extremest distress. 
In this critical predicament they were 
pursued by three of the enemy’s seventy- 
fours and three frigates, for several 
hours; and, though Sir John passed 
within sail, and spoke some of the rear 
of the convoy, ke at length escaped 
from so unequal a force by superior nau- 
tical skill. 

At the commencement of 1795, Sir 
John received orders to hoist bis broad 
pendant on board la Pomone 44, (the 
largest of the frigates captured in the 
late action,) as Commodore of the ex- 
pedition then .planned against the 
French coast, as an effort to assist the 
French loyalists, During the gallant 
and perilous, but unsuccessful opera- 
tions at Quiberon Bay, Lord Hunting- 
don, being engaged in the boats com- 
manded by Lieutenant Burke, in the 
desperate service of bringing out a 
British vessel which had run on shore, 
received a severe wound in the left leg. 

After the failure of the enterprise at 
Quiberon, Sir John proceeded to the 
mouth of the Loire, where the Isle 
Dieu was for three months occupied by 
the British forces ; and, afterits evacua- 
tion, toward the close of 1795, he was 
employed in continual and successful 
cruises off the coast of France, under 
the immediate orders of the Admiralty. 
By the vigilance of his squadrons, and 
that under Sir E. Pellew, the convoys 
to the French fleet at Brest were conti- 
nually intercepted. At one time, on 
occasion of his having captured 1!’ Etoile 
sloop « f war and four merchantmen, the 
Committee of Merchant-seamen, for the 
encouragement of the capture of the 
enemy’s privateers, presented him with 
a sword of 190 guineas value, in consi- 
deration of the protection which the 
commerce of Great Britain had derived 
from his squadron, the list of its services 
then amounting to no less than 28 
neutrals detained; 87 merchantmen 
captured and 54 destroyed; 25 ships 
and vessels of war captured and 12 des- 
troyed; besides 19 vessels re-captured, 
making a total of 220 sail. Soon after 
this the squadron was attached to the 
Channel fleet, and afterwards dispersed 
on other points of service. 

In 1797, Sir John Warren was ap- 
pointed to the Canada 74, stationed off 
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Brest, to watch the enemy’s fleet ; and 
in October of the following year, when 
it at last succeeded in escaping, he was 
by Sir Alexander Gardiner despatched in 
pursuit. After struggling with very un- 
favourable weather, he arrived off the 
coast of Ireland without meeting a single 
vessel of war ; but at length, on the 12th 
of October, he fell in with and en- 
gaged la Roche 80, eight frigates, a 
schooner and a brig, which were bearing 
succour to the Irish rebels. The ship 
of-the-line and three frigates were taken, 
as in the subsequent pursuit were three 
others of those which were put to flight. 

After this brilliant affair, Sir John 
Warren received the thanks of the Par- 
liaments both of England and Ireland, 
and was honoured with the freedom of 
the cities of London and Londonderry. 
Lord Huntingdon having accompanied 
his friend and patron through six years 
of arduous service, being present in 
every action without receiving any very 
serious injury, bad thus honourably 
gone through the professional ordeal 
of a midshipman, and now passed his 
examination for a lieutenancy. He was 
thereupon appointed acting-lieutenant 
in the Sylph brig, commanded by Cap- 
tain J. Chambers White, and in that 
vessel cruised fur two months off the 
Western Islands, and was present at the 
capture of two Spanish merchantmen. 
On his return to Plymouth with the 
prizes, he received the commission of 
second lieutenant of his Majesty’s sloop 
Racoon, Captain Lloyd, of Sheerness, 
and continuing on the Downs station 
for the protection of trade, captured 
several! ruw-boat privateers, and re-took 
the Benjamin and Elizabeth of London, 
belonging to Alderman Lushington. 
Early in 1800 he was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Thisbe, Captain Mor- 
rison, in which ship he accompanied the 
expedition to Egypt, and served the 
whole of that naval campaign. 

He returned late in 1801, and, on the 
subsequent short peace of Amiens, re- 
tired into Leicestershire, where he set- 
tled with his uncle the Rev. Theophilus 
Hastings, at Leke, Colonel Hastings, 
his father, having died shortly before. 

This interval of repose, however, as 
that of the country, was only of short 
duration. Through the interest of the 
immortal Nelson, he was appointed se- 
cond lieutenant of l’Aigle, Captain 
Wolfe, and afterwards, on the breaking 
out of the new war in 1803, sent from 
Portsmouth to Weymouth roads to im- 
press seamen for his Majesty’s service. 
Whilst performing this unpopular duty 
in the island of Portland, the party under 
his command were furiously attacked 
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by a tumultuous assemblage, and a con- 
flict ensued, in which seventeen of his 
men were wounded, and three of the 
assailants unfortunately lost their lives. 
Captain Wolfe immediately dispatched 
him*to London, to lay a proper account 
of this unpleasant affair before Govern- 
ment; but, on his landing at Weymouth 
he was recognised by the mob from 
Portland, who seized him, and by their 
threats compelled the Mayor to commit 
him to Dorchester gaol for the alleged 
murder. Lieutenant Hastings humane- 
ly complied, and even advised the 
Mayor to acquiesce in the wishes of the 
populace for his detention. He was 
allowed to remain in confinement for 
six weeks, and then, having been re- 
moved by Habeas Corpus to Westmins- 
ter, was there bailed by Lord Moira. 
Immediately on his liberation, with a 
rapidity of movement which charac- 
terizes the elasticity of youthful spirits, 
as well asthe vicisitudes of the naval pro- 
fession, he posted off to Ipswich, carried 
to London the lady afterwards bis first 
Countess, to whom he had previously 
paid bis addresses, and married her at 
St. Ann’s, Soho, May 12, 1803. This 
lady was Frances, third daughter of the 
Rev. Richard Chaloner Cobbe, (a descen- 
dant of the Earls of Godolphin,) rector 
of Great Marlow, and son of the Rev. 
R. C. Cubbe, nephew and chaplain to 
Dr. Chas. Cobbe, Archbishop of Dublin, 
and Vicar of St. Anne’s and of Finlas, 
and treasurer of St. Patrick’s. By this 
lady, who died in 1820, (and whose por- 
trait was published in Mr, Bell’s “ Hunt- 
ingdon Peerage,’’) the Ear] bad four sons 
and four daughters, who shall be more 
particularly noticed hereafter. 

Early in the morning following bis 
marriage, Lieutenant Hastings was 
obliged to part from his bride to join his 
sloop at Plymouth, in consequence of 
peremptory orders to that effect. On 
his arrival, he found !’Aigle just getting 
under weigh for a cruise, to intercept 
French merchantmen then coming from 
the West Indies, and be was fortunate 
in making some very valuable captures 
before his return to stand his trial at the 
Summer Assizes at Dorchester. At the 
necessary time he and his brother offi- 
cers gave themselves up to the law, and 
were all bonourably acquitted. 

Lieut. Hastings was next removed 
by his friend Lord Nelson to the Dia- 
mond 38, Captain Elpbinstone, where 
he remained till the death, in 1804, of 
his uncle the old Leicestershire clergy- 
man, (then in right Earl of Huntingdon, ) 
ou which event he procured leave of 
absence from the Admiralty to investigate 
his claim tu the dormant Earldum. Un- 
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bappily, however, he was prevented from 
prosecuting his right at that time by 
peculiar and discouraging circumstances, 
and, after some inquiry respecting legal 
expences, which only served to deter 
him, he turned once more to the tardy 
honours of his profession in lieu of the 
hereditary dignities which seemed lost to 
him. In the latter end of the same 
year he was appointed second lieutenant 
in the Audacious, Captain Lewford, in 
which ship he served in the Channel fleet 
till 1805. Another change then made 
bim flag lieutenant to Admiral Douglas, 
in the Hibernia, where he continued 
until the Admiral struck his flag. 

At this period his Lordship, perhaps 
weary of such frequent changes with but 
little advancement, repaired to London, 
and waited on Lord Moira, expecting, 
in view of his long and various services, 
and through the recommendation of that 
nobleman, the rank of Commander; but 
was told that Lord Barham had so com- 
pletely shut the door of promotion, that 
his only chance was to gu out to the 
West Indies, and wait a death vacancy. 
This proposal of his noble relation he 
indignantly rejected, as both his elder 
brothers, sent out to the same quarter 
by Lord Moira’s interest, had fallen 
victims to the inhospitable climate. 
After this refusal, Lord Moira had bim 
appointed Acting Ordnance Barrack- 
master in the Isle of Wight; and, in 
1808, Ordnance Store-keeper in Ennis- 
killen. In this humble situation, on a 
salary of 1502. bis Lordship lived for 
more than nine years in domestic re- 
tirement, the honours of bis ancestors, 
and the rights of his birth, almost for- 
gotten. Among a warm-hearted and 
hospitable people, his benevolent and 
generous nature, and the conciliating 
affability of his manners, at once effaced 
all distinctions of country, and made 
him beloved and respected by all classes 
of society. 

** It was,’? continues Mr, Nugent 
Bell, from whose work on ** The Hun- 
tingdon Peerage’’ we have all along 
been quoting, ‘‘ it was towards the close 
of the above period, that an accidental 
conversation, in a social hour, with the 
writer of the present memoir, (with 
whom and whose family his Lordship 
had long been on terms of familiar 
friendship,) led to the revival of his 
hereditary claim to the Earldom of Hun- 
tingdon.” Mr. Bell’s most interesting 
narrative of his singular and even ro- 
mantic adventures, in the pursuit of this 
object, was published in 1820, and it is 
probably the most entertaining of any 
genealogical work extant (see it re- 
viewed in vol, xc. ii. 521, Xc1. i, 44), 
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It was in August, 1817, that Mr. Bell 
first came to England in search of the 
necessary documents; proceeded first 
to that part of Leicestershire in which 
the Hastings family had formerly flou- 
rished, thence to London, and to the 
seat of Sir Samuel Romilly near Dor- 
king, who, in two days, gave an encou- 
raging report on the case. Soon after 
his return to Dublin, Mr. Bell, who had 
devoted his whole heart to the cause, as 
well as engaged four all pecuniary respon- 
sibility in the event of failure, resolved 
to remove to London, and, having wound 
up his affairs, finally left Dublin in the 
following December. There, after con- 
stant and indefatigable exertions, he at 
length brought the claim before the 
Attorney-general (Sir Samuel Shepherd), 
and then, in the comparatively short 
space of nine months, was successful in 
proving his case, and, without the usual 
course of a Committee of Privileges, His 
Majesty’s writ of summons, under the 
Great Seal, was issued, requiring the 
attendance in the House of Peers of 
Hans Francis, Earl of Huntingdon. 
His Lordship accordingly took. the oaths 
and his seat, Jan. 14, 1819, at the open- 
ing of a new Parliament. ‘‘ Since his 
Lordship’s accession to the senatorial 
dignity of his family, he bas” says Mr. 
Bell in 1820, ‘* been assiduous in bis 
attendance on the House, and enters 
into questions of national concern with 
that animated interest and earnestness, 
which becomes a Member of the great 
Legislative Council of the country.” 

In his subsequent endeavours to reco= 
ver for the Earl the estates which had 
formerly supported the title, Mr. Bell 
did not meet with equal success; the 
difficulty was increased, from the Mar- 
quis of Hastings having sold many of 
them, The Earl being, therefore, still 
dependant on his profession, in March, 
1821, obtained the rank of Commander, 
and to command the Chanticleer, in 
which he proceeded to the Mediterra- 
nean, During his absence, on Dee. 13, 
he was appointed Governor of Dominica, 
and he was sworn into that post at a 
Privy Council held at Carlton-house, 
March 28 following. He held the Go- 
vernment several years; but then, in 
consequence of misunderstandings with 
other authorities in the island, resigned, 
and returned home. On the 24th of 
May, 1824, his Lordship was promoted 
to the rank of Post-Captain ; and on the 
14th of August following, to command 
the Valorous, in which he again pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies. From re- 
peated illness (arising from the climate, 
which, as before stated, bad been fatal 
to his two elder brothers,) his Lordsbip 
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was compelled to relinquish the com- 
mand, and went to New York, from 
whence he arrived as passenger in a 
merchant-ship in May last. 

By his first lady, who has been al- 
ready mentioned, the Earl bad issue, 1. 
Lady Frances-Theophila-Anna, born in 
1805, and married in 1822, to Henry 
Parker, Esq. Commander, R.N.; 2. Lady 
Selina-Arabella-Lucy ; 3. tbe Right Hon. 
Francis-Theophilus-Henry, now Earl of 
Huntingdon, born in 1808; 4. Lady Ara. 
bella- Georgina; 5. John - Armstrong, 
who died an infant; 6. the Hon. George- 
Fowler; 7. Lady Louisa; 8. the Hon, 
Edward - Plantagenet - Robin- Huod; 9. 
© 6 «© «© » + « 3 and 10. ason born 
March 26, 1820, five days after whose 
birth the mother died, on Hampstead- 
heath, near London. 

The Earl married secondly, Sept. 28, 
in the same year, Eliza-Mary, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Betteswortb, esq. of 
the Isle of Wight, and widow of Alex- 
ander Thistlethwayte, esq. 

Mr. Bell described Lord Hunting- 
don as qualified for public business by 
** strong natura) sense, and solid judg- 
ment, combined with habits of attention. 
His character,” he adds, *‘ is formed on 
the strictest principles of honour, and 
the warmest feelings of humanity; and 
as, in his early profession, he was always 
brave and generous, so in every domes- 
tic relation is he exemplary, “unostenta- 
tiously religious, and nobly hospitable, 
the most affectionate of fathers and 
husbands, a social and elegant com- 
panion, a humane master, and a steady 
friend,” 

The Earl’s portrait, engraved by C. 
Warren, from a painting by W. S. 
Lethbridge, is prefixed to Mr. Bell’s 
work, 





Bisuop STANSER. 


Jan. 23. Suddenly, at his residence 
in Hampton, aged 68, the Right Rev. 
Robert Stanser, D.D,. late Bishop of 
Nova Scotia. 

He was of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, LL. B. 1739; and after nearly 
30 years of laborious service as a mis- 
sionary from the Society forthe Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, in the province of 
Nova Scotia, North America, was conse- 
crated in the year 1816 Bishop of that 
province, at the urgent and unanimous 
desire of the whole community. The 
highest and the lowest, churchmen and 
dissenters, on that occasion, were a!l 
anxious to testify to his worth, and to 
evince their affection forhim. But sbort, 
indeed, was the period allowed him for 
exertion in the high station he was 
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chosen to fill; for the diseases contracted 
in a severe climate from exposure and 
fatigue, under circumstances very far 
different from those now in existence, 
began too soon to prey upon bis frame, 
and rendered him incapable of attending 
to his arduous charge; in consequence 
of which his Majesty, in the year 1825, 
was pleased to allow bim to retire; and 
in humble seclusion has he passed the 
remainder of his life. Devoid altogether 
of pride, possessing a benevolent heart, 
of endearing and affectionate manners, 
he lived beloved and respected, and died 
sincerely lamented. 

Sin WILLIAM CUNNINGHAME, Bart. 

Lately. At Caprington Castle, co. 
Ayr, aged 76, Sir William Cunninghame, 
fourth Baronet (of Nova Scotia). 

Sir William was born, Dec. 19, 1752, 
the eldest son of Sir John the fourth 
Baronet, by Lady Elizabeth Montgo- 
mery, eldest daughterof Alexander ninth 
Earl of Eglintoun. He succeeded his 
father in the Baronetcy, Nov. 3, 1777, 
and married Nov. 19, 1799, Mrs. Greme, 
who died in 1810 without issue. We 
are not aware whether bis only brother 
Alexander, who was an officer in the 
army, survives to succeed to the title. 





Sin Wituiam Curtis, Bart. 

Jan. 18. At his house at Ramsgate, 
aged 77, Sir William Curtis, Baronet, 
Alderman of Bridge-Ward, and Father 
of the Corporation of the city of London, 
and formerly one of its representatives 
in Parliament, President of the Artil- 
lery Company, and of Christ’s Hospital. 

The family of Sir William Curtis was 
originally from Nottinghamshire. His 
grand-father and father were settled at 
Wapping, and established there so ex- 
tensive a trade in sea-biscuit, as to sup- 
ply with that article a considerable part 
of our foreign and domestic trade. The 
latter at his death, left by Mary, daugh- 
ter of Timothy Tennant, of Wapping, 
esq. five sons, Timothy, James, William, 
George, and Charles. The first and third 
succeeded to support the firm of the 
original house. James is now the only 
survivor, and is distributor of Sza-policy 
stamps. George was captain in the 
service of the East India Company, and 
of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity- 
house, and died in 1819. Charles, the 
youngest, was a clergyman, and rector 
of Birmingham, and, having deceased 
only six days before the Alderman, has 
a brief memoir in our present number, 
hereafter, p. 275. 

A trader with a capital, carrying on an 
extensive business in a neighbourhood 
where he bas searcely any competitor, 
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proceeds in the natural road to the ac- 
quisition of a large fortune. The house 
of Curtis, besides employing a great 
number of their poor neighbours in their 
business, which of course induced per- 
sonal attachment, deported themselves 
with such integrity and affability, that 
in the year 1785, on the death of Richard 
Atkinson, esq., a considerable number 
of the inhabitants of the Tower Ward 
solicited Mr. William Curtis to take 
upon him the office of Alderman of that 
district. He had at that time so little 
notion of an introduction to corporation 
honours, that he was not so much as a 
freeman of London; but, at the in- 
stance of his friends, he was induced to 
qualify, and was accordingly elected to 
fill that station, which he retained with 
such eminent honour for the extraordi- 
nary period of forty-three years. 

Sir William Curtis was one of those 
characters to whom the motto of 
fortes fortuna jguvat may with great pro- 
priety be applied. Early bred to busi- 
ness, under the example of a very indus- 
trious pareat, he was led to calculate 
its various and extensive benefits, and 
to consider it as a duty and a pleasure. 
He had a constitution equal to bis dispo- 
sition ; strong, robust, and active, he 
was by nature fitted for the bustle of the 
world ; and his plans, so far from freez- 
ing under the coldness of deliberation, 
or yielding to the torpor of indolence, 
were no sooner properly matured than 
instantly put into execution, He pos- 
sessed strong common sense to adopt 
the right view of a subject, and fore- 
sight and promptitude to avail himself 
of first opportunities. From his original 
business, he first diverged into the pur- 
suit of the Greenland South Sea fish- 
eries; and when his wealth had consi- 
derably accumulated, engaged in the 
banking-house, formerly known under 
the firm of Robarts, Curtis, Were, 
Hornyhold, Berwick, and Co., and lat- 
terly as Curtis, Robarts, and Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis served sheriff with Sir 
Benjamin Hamett, in the year 1789-90; 
and a dissolution of parliament occur- 
ing in 1790, he was a successful candi- 
date for the City, and came in at the 
head of the poll. He was re-elected in 
1796, 1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, and 1820, 

Mr. Curtis attained the Civic Chair in 
the year 1795, and was raised to a ba- 
ropetey, as of Culland’s Grove, South- 
gate, Middlesex, December 23, 1802. He 
was Colonel of the ninth regiment of 
London Volunteers, .consisting of 650 
rank and file. 

After having represented the city of 
London for twenty-eight years, during 
five successive parliaments, he suffered 
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in 1818 the mortification of being dis- 
tanced on the poll. In the following 
year he was returned for Blechingly, 
when it was remarked by C. Tennyson, 
esq. M.P. for Grimsby, who seconded his 
nominatiun, that the case of Sir William 
borea resemblance to that of Sir William 
Clayton, who, he said, was one of the 
representatives for the City of Loudon in 
several parliaments for thirty years, and 
twice served the office of Lord Mayor, 
but was then rejected for the great City, 
and was returned for Blechingly. 

A large body of the merchants, &c., of 
London could not tacitly endure the 
loss which they considered the City had 
sustained by the issue of the election of 
1818. Ata meeting at Drapers’ Hall, in 
which George Hibbert, esq. took the 
chair, they presented to Sir William a 
gold snuff-box worth 200 guineas, con- 
taining their sentiments in a most affec- 
tionate address. 

At the next general election, however, 
in the year 1820, the liverymen of 
London retrieved their character, and 
returned their faithful and long-tried 
servant. On that occasion Sir Wilham 
polled 4887 votes, being 651 more than 
he had obtained at the preceding elec- 
tion; while it was remarkable ‘that Al- 
derman Bridges was returned with 4236 
votes, the very identical number with 
which Sir William had before lost. On 
the dissolution in 1826, Sir William de- 
clined his re-election for the City, but 
was returned for Hastings. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, he retired entire- 
ly from the House of Cummons. He 
succéeded as senior Alderman to the 
Ward of Bridge Without, on the death 
of Sir Watkin Lewes, in 1821. 

In his public character, Sir William 
Curtis presented a complete specimen of 
a loyal, patriotic, munificent, and social- 
ly benevolent citizen. Born and edu- 
eated near the city, and early acquainted 
with commerce in a variety of its 
branches, he became a very active and 
serviceable Member of Parliament. He 
was not a polished orator, and he would 
have scorned the affectation of one; 
plain, simple, and energetic in the deli- 
very of his sentiments, he trusted to 
the substance of what he had to say; 
and, as he was known to be well-inform- 
ed, and to have no sinister views, he 
always obtained an attentive audience. 
His politics were once expressed to his 
constituents in the brief sentence, “ I 
FEAR GOD AND HONOUR THE KinG ;” 
and such was their epituime, both as ex- 
pressed on many other occasions, and as 
actéd ‘upon throughout his life. He 
was generally the first to propose the 
addresses of the Corporation of London 
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to the Sovereign on subjects of congra- 
tulation. In the yacht which he kept 
at Ramsgate, he was accustomed to 
accompany the favourite cruizes of his 
present Majesty; and his attentions 
were graciously accepted with a recipro- 
cal personal attachment. On his way 
to Hanover in 1821, the King em- 
barked at Ramsgate, and was pleased to 
honour Sir William’s own roof with his 
presence, both dining and sleeping in 
the house. In the following year the 
Baronet attended en bis Royal master in 
Scotland; and, from his persunal ap- 
pearance, excited no little merriment, 
(in which he good humouredly joined,) 
by his imitation of the Monarch in 
adopting the Highland philebeg. (see 
our vol. xcil. ii. 174, 606.) So high was 
the King’s appreciation of Sir William’s 
worth known to be, that upon his rejec- 
tion as M. P. in 1818, it was confidently 
reported that be would be raised to the 
Upper House; but his Majesty gave ata 
subsequent period a more appropriate as 
well as unequivocal mark of his regard, 
in presenting to Sir William his own 
portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, with 
this endorsement, “ G, R. to his faithful 
and loyal subject, Sir William Curtis,’’ 
at the same time requesting one of his 
faithful citizen by the same master- 
hand, 

A more honourable upright character 
than Sir William Curtis never existed. 
In private life the urbanity of bis man- 
ners aud generosity of his temper ren- 
dered him universally respected and 
beloved, as well by a very numerous 
body of friends and admirers, as by his 
children and relatives, themselves form- 
ing an extensive circle. He married, 
Nov. 9, 1776, Anne, the posthumous 
daughter and co-heiress of Edward Con- 
stab‘e, esq.; and had issue, 1. Sir Wil- 
liam, who has succeeded to the Ba- 
ronetcy; he married in 1803, Mary- 
Aune, only daughter of George Lear, 
of Laytonstone, esq., and has a son 
and heir, William, born in 1804, and 
sixteen other children; 2. George, who 
died in India in 1804; 3. Timothy- 
Abraham, who married in 1809, Har- 
riett-Margaret, youngest daughter of 
Young Green, of Poole in Dorsetshire, 
esq., and has nine children; 4. Charles- 
Berwick, who also is married and has a 
family; 5. Emma, married to Henry 
Cadwallader Adams, of Ansty Hall, 
near Coventry, esq.; and 6. Rebecca- 
Mary, married to her cousin Captain 
Timothy Curtis, R. N. son of the Rev. 
Charles Curtis. 

The great respect and regard which 
Sir William had acquired at Ramsgate 
was most conspicuously displayed on his 
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decease. Every shop was closed during 
the whole week his remains lay in the 
town; and his funeral was numerously 
followed half-way to Canterbury. His 
remains rest at Wanstead in Essex, 
where his father and uncles were buried. 

Sir William Curtis is supposed to have 
died possessed of property to the value 
of 300,0001. His will has been proved 
in Doctors’-commons, and probate grant- 
ed to the executors under 140,0001. per- 
sonal property. The freehold estates 
are in general entailed upon bis family, 
commencing with his eldest son. Sir 
William has left a variety of legacies— 
200/. to his brother, James Curtis, esq., 
and 50/. to his ‘‘ very dear and noble 
friend, Lord Sidmouth.” His own por- 
trait, likewise the portrait of his father, 
the former painted by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, and the latter by Mason Chamber- 
lain; the Coronation Medal given to Sir 
William by his Majesty George IV., 
when in Ireland, accompanied by the 
following words, ‘“ Take this in remem- 
brance of me”; and the box presented by 
the City merchants; are to remain at his 
house at Southgate, as heir-looms; as is 
the portrait of the King at Ramsgate. He 
leaves his widow 2,000/. in money, an 
annuity of 2,000/. a year, and the house 
at Ramsgate. Rings are bequeathed to 
every member of the Court of Aldermen, 
a characteristic confirmation that, al- 
though he had strong political antipa- 
thies, yet they were without rancour, 
and that he lived upon the most sociable 
footing with men of all parties. 

Of this active citizen and highly es- 
teemed individual, there are, as it would 
be supposed, several portraits. A print 
by Bromley from a painting by Drum- 
mond, was published in the European 
Magazine for March 1799. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s excellent whole-length, has 
been beautifully engrayed by the late 
celebrated W. Sharpe, and is imitated in 
the Costumes of London in the robes 
of Lord Mayor, a large quarto, by Busby. 
There is a good profile, in lithography, 
by Taylor. 

Rev. CHARLES Curtis. 

Jan. 12. At Solihull, Warwickshire, 
aged 72, the Rev. Charles Curtis, AJ. A. 
Rector of that parish and of St: Martin's, 
Birmingham. 

The Rev. Charles Curtis was the 
youngest brother of the worthy Alder- 
man and Baronet, who died only six 
days after him, and who has been al- 
ready commemorated in the preceding 
pages of this Obituary. The subject of 
the present article was a member of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded B, A. 1779, M. A. 1782. He 
was presented to his Birmingham church 
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in 1781 by W. Tennant, esq., and to 
Solihull in 1789, by the Earl of Ply- 
mouth and others. 

Mr. Curtis was not an author; but in 
1792 his name became known from the 
title-page of a pamphlet by Dr. Pare, 
which that great polemic contributed as 
his share to the stormy discussions on 
the French revolution, and which he 
was pleasedto entitle, ‘‘ A Sequel to the 
printed Paper lately circulated .n War- 
wickshire, by the Rev. Charles Curtis, 
brother to Alderman Curtis, a Birming- 
ham Rector.” A Reply was published un- 
der the title of ‘Quintus Curtius rescued 
from the Gulph; or, the Retort Courteous 
to the Rev. Dr. Parr, in answer to his 
learned Pamphlet, intitled, ‘A Sequel,’ 
&e.” (see vol. LXu. p. 646.) Dre. 
Johnstone, the biographer of Dr. Parr, 
has observed, that ‘* As to the contro- 
versy introduced and carried on in The 
Sequel, I fear few persons at the time 
deemed it of much importance. Most 
men, indeed, thought the solemn as- 
severation of a gentleman should be ad- 
mitted ; and, after all, there was not 
much dignity in drawing together this 
artillery of learning and argument, if 
there were no solidity to be crushed, and 
only feebleness to be annoyed. And let 
me add that, in the introduction of the 
name of Alderman Curtis, and of the 
subsequent remark about his personal 
appearance, there was not only no dig- 
nity, but there was great indecorum 
and petulance. As a party man, Sir 
William Curtis had risen to eminence 
among his fellow citizens, and to high 
reputation as an Englishman, By a 
popular election, in the most populous 
and most commercial city of the most 
enlightened country of the civilized 
world, he was chosen to represent the 
liverymen of London in Parliament ; and 
for thirty-six years, with the exception 
of one Parliament only, he continued 
their representative. By his activity in 
business, his deep-searching sagacity, 
and his native powers of intellect, he 
gained their confidence, and deserved it. 
With manly boldness he avowed his 
opinions, and his constitutents were 
never deluded by false colours or hypo- 
critical pretences. During the whole of 
his political life, he was a Tory in prin- 
ciple and practise ; and with a firm step, 
and unaltered steadiness, he supported 
the measures of the Gevernment during 
the perilous times of the French war. 
1 hope be will long enjoy, in bealth ard 
peace, the honours and the fortune he 
acquired by consistency and letesprity ; 
and if this page should ever meet his 
eye, that he will consider it as a tiibute 
of affection, as well as a declaration of 
the truth.”* 
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However bitter, observes Dr. John- 
stone subsequently, were Dr. Parr’s 
sentiments at the time, they were soon 
appeased ; and he concludes by men- 
tioning, that “in 1809 I dined with Dr. 
Parr at the Rev. Mr. Curtis’s table.’’ 

Mr. Curtis was twice married,—first 
to Dorothy, second daughter of the Rev. 
John Wilde, of Bell Broughton in Wor- 
cestershire, by whom he had, J. Wil- 
liam, who married his cousin Mary, 
daughter of Timothy Curtis, esq., and 
had one son; 2. Charles, who married 
Miss Charlotte Hensley, of Hackney, and 
has issue; 3. John, who was an officer in 
the artillery in India, and is deceased; 4. 
James, a senior merchant, and judge of 
Nuddeah, in Bengal ; 5. Timothy, a Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, who married his 
cousin Rebecca-Mary, daughter of Sir 
William Curtis, Bart. ; 6. Dorothy. Mr. 
Curtis’s second wife was Sarah, fourth 
daughter of Thomas Wilkieson, esq., 
merchant of Rotterdam, and by her he 
had, 7. Thomas, 8. Henry, and 9. George. 


Sir Marx Woop, Bart. 


Feb. 6. At his house in Pall Mall, aged 
82, Sir Mark Wood, of Gatton Park in 
Surrey, Bart. F,R.S. 

Sir Mark was the eldest son of Alexander 
Wood, esq. of Perth, descended from the 
Woods of Largo, to the honours and es- 
states of whom Sir Mark succeeded on the 
death of John Wood, esq., who had been 
Governor and Captain-general of the Isle of 

an. 

Sir Mark went to India with his next 
brother the late Sir George Wood, K.C. B. 
who attained the rank of Major-General in 
the East India Company’s service, and died 
in 1824, Sir Mark entered in 1770 into 
the Company's corps of Engineers on the 
Bengal establishment. He was made a 
Captain in 1778, Major and Surveyor- 
general in 1787; and in the latter year also 
obtained the highly lucrative appointment 
of Chief Engineer at Bengal. ta 1790 he 
returned to England, and became proprietor 
by purchase of the beautiful residence and es- 
tate of Piercefield on the benks of the Wye. 

Sir Mark first entered Parliament in 
1794, as member, on the retirement of 
Richard Johnson, esq-, for Milborne Port, 
being then styled a Colonel in the army of 
the t India Company. At the general 
election in 1796, he stood a severe contest 
for Newark, against the late Sir William 
Paxton, ir conjunction with the present 
Lord Mauners, who was returned with him. 
On the next occasion in 1802, he was un- 
successful in a contest for Shaftesbury with 
Robert Hurst, esq., and was in consequence 
returned for Gatton, the domain of which 
he had recently purchased, and disposed of 
Piercefield. He continued to represent this 
borough, (as it must be owned he had every 


right to do,) until the dissolution in 1818, 
when he retired,‘altogether from public life, 
having given an uniform support to the 
measures of ;Mr. Pitt, and subsequently to 
those of the Earl of Liverpool. 

Sir Mark was the author of ** A Review 
of the Origin, Progress, and Result of the 
late War with Tippoo Sultaun. 1800.” 
4to.; also of ‘* The Importance of Malta 
considered, with Remarks during a Journey 
from England, through Egypt, to India, in 
1779,” published in 4to. 1803. 

Sir Mark was created a Baronet, Oct. 8, 
1808. He married at Calcutta, May 17, 
1786, Rachael, daughter of Robert Dash- 
wood, esq., and by her, who died in 1802, 
had issue; 1. Alexander, who was a cornet 
in the 11th dragoons, but died at the age of 
fifteen in 1805; 2. Sir Mark, who has suc- 
eeeded to the Baronetcy, and has sat in 
Parliament for Gatton ; 3. Eliza-~Georgiana, 
deceased ; and 4. Rachael, married June 13, 
1816, to William Joseph Lockwood, esq. 
of Dews Hall, Essex. 

The remains of the deceased Baronet 
were interred in Gatton church on the 13th 
of February. 

His will has been proved in Doctors’- 
commons, his personal property! being re- 
turned as under 60,0001. He has left Gat- 
ton and his other freehold estates, and the 
bulk of his fortune, to the present Baronet. 





T. R. Arunpett, Eso. 

Jan.17. At Nash Court, Dorsetshire, 
the seat fof his son-in-law, John Hussey, 
esq. in his 63d year, Thomas Raymond 
Arundell, esq., uncle to Lord Arundell of 
Wardour. 

Mr. Arundell was born March 9, 1765, 
the third but second surviving and youngest 
son of the Hon. James Everard Arundell, 
by Ann, sole daughter and heiress of John 
Wyndham, of Ashcombe in Wiltshire, esq., 
and was baptized in Salisbury Cathedral. 
His father died at Salisbury in 1802, in his 
82d year. Mr. Arundell married Aug. 21, 
1792, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward 
Smythe, of Acton Burnell in Shropshire, 
Bart., by the Hon. Mary Clifford, second 
daughter of Hugh fourth Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh. By this lady, who survives him, 
Mr. Arundell had issue, 1. Thomas-Raymond, 
who died an infant in 1794; 2. Christina, 
married in 1820 to John Hussey, of Nash 
Court, esq.; 3. Henry, born in 1799, and 
married in 1827 to Mary Isabella, second 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hugh Constable, 
Bart. and cousin to the present Lord Clif- 
ford; 4. Blanche-Appollonia, married in 
1822 to Edmund de Pentheney O’ Kelly, esq. ; 
5. Charles-Francis ; 6. Edward-Renfric; 7. 
Edward-William; 8. Matthew, who died 
in 1811; and 9. Eleonora. 

Mr. Arundell’s remains were deposited in 
the chapel at Wardour Castle, Jan. 24, at- 
tended by his three eldest sons, his sons-ia- 
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Jaw, his nephew Captain Ryves, and Charles 
Bowles, esq., followed by many of the 
neighbouring tenantry, &c, 





Masor-Gen. Sir G. A. Mappen. 

Nov. 26, At Portsmouth, Major-Gene- 
ral Sir George Allen Madden, Knight, C. B. 
and K.T.S. of Cole-hill House, Fulham. 

This officer entered the service as a Cor- 
net in the 14th light dragoons in 1789, and 
was appointed to a Lieutenancy in the 12th 
light dragoons, (which he purchased of 
the Duke of Wellington,) in 1791. He 
succeeded to a troop in the same corps in 
1796, and whilst holding these commis- 
sions was almost constantly quartered with 
his regiment in Ireland. In September, 
1793, the 12th dragoons was ordered to 
embark for foreign service at the Cove of 
Cork; its first destination was to join the 
force in the Netherlands under the Duke of 
York, and it put to sea for five days in the 
hope of reaching Ostend; but, contrary 
winds compelling its return to the Cove, its 
destination was altered to Toulon, and sub- 
sequently to Civita Vecchia, in the territo- 
ries of the Pope, where they landed March 
6, 1794, after the horses had been nearly 
nine successive months constantly imprison- 
ed on board the transports. ‘The regiment 
staid there a little more than two months; 
and, at its departure, Pope Pius VI. bestowed 
gold medals bearing his portrait on each of 
the officers, accompanied by a letter, ex- 
pressive of his highest approbation of the 
conduct and discipline of the whole corps. 
These medals, by a publie order of Gen. 
Sir Charles Stuart, then Commander-in- 
Chief in Portugal, were recommended to 
be constantly worn by the officers, ‘in 
commemoration of the virtues of a Pontiff 
who had uniformly shown his detestation of 
the influence and effects of the French re- 
volution, and who had magnanimously pre- 
ferred to share all dangers with his subjects, 
rather than seek his safety by flight.” 

From Civita Vecchia the 12th dragoons 
proceeded to join the forces under the com- 
mand of Sir David Dundas in Corsica, and 
assisted during the operations for the re- 
duction of that island in the summer of 
1794. It remained there until November, 
when orders were received to return to Eng- 
land, which it reached after a tempestuous 
passage; but Captain Madden and the ma- 
jority of his troop were not quite so fortu- 
nate; for, having been shipped on board a 
transport not sea-worthy, the vessel became 
water-logged in a dreadful storm on the 4th 
of December, was thrown on the coast of 
Spain, and ultimately went to pieces ; how- 
ever, as the crew, horses, &c., were pro- 
videntially saved, Captain Madden and his 
troop, (through the representation of the 
British Consul, Sir J. Duff,) were allowed 
one of the Pantales forts near Cadiz by the 
Spanish government, where they remained 
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until August, 1795, when a vessel was pur- 
posely sent from England for their convey- 
ance home. 

In January, 1797, Capt. Madden em- 
barked with the 12th dragoons, to join the 
force sent under the command of Lt.-Gen. 
Sir C, Stuart to Portugal, where it remain- 
ed three years, for the purpose of preventing 
an invasion by the French or Spanish forces. 
This procrastinated service was terminated 
by the expedition to Egypt; and the 12th 
dragoons embarked at Lisbon in 1800, to 
co-operate in more active service in that 
country. The cavalry could not share the 
honors obtained at the disembarkation of 
the infantry on the beach of Aboukir, on 
the 6th of March, 1801; but was put on 
shore on the 12th, and afterwards partook 
of all the operations of that memorable 
campaign. The subject of this memoir, 
having succeeded to the Majority of his 
corps Dec. 25, 1800, not only accompanied 
his regiment, and witnessed the advance 
of the army towards Alexandria on the 13th 
of March, with the subsequent continued 
action on that day, as well as the various 
battles and skirmishes that took place on 
the 21st of March, at the capture of Ro- 
setta, at Rahmanie, at the capture of a 
large convoy of the enemy in the desert, at 
the driving in of the out-posts of Gizel, at 
the capitulation of Grand Cairo, &c.; but, 
although the junior field-officer of cavalry 
in Egypt, he had also the honor of heing se- 
lected by the Commander-in-Chief for a 
separate detached service towards Rosetta, 
with part of the 12th and 23d light dragoons 
under his command, and was frequently 
employed to conduct various reconnoissances 
and patroles, combined with infantry, for 
which he received marked and flattering 
testimonials of approbation, a medal for his 
services, and, we believe, the order of the 
Crescent. 

Towards the conclusion of this year, an 
occurrence took place which deprived Major 
Madden of the prospect of pursuing his 
profession. It arose from the proceedings 


, of a Court Martial that had been held in 


the regiment, and where it appeared to him 
that the commanding officer of it had per- 
jured himself; and this opinion (from a 
point of honour,) he frankly acknowledged 
to this officer, when he sent for and ques- 
tioned him relative to it. The consequence 
was his own arrest, and a trial, for this in- 
advertent candour; and the severity of 
military law conducing to impress upon the 
members of his Court Martial, *‘ That it 
was immaterial whether the crime charged 
upon this officer was committed or not ;” 
but ‘* That the assertion of it, (which Major 
Madden did not deny,) was sufficient ground 
for his condemnation ;”” the Court sentenced 
Major Madden * to be dismissed His Majes- 
ty’s service for the same.” The sentence, 
however, was disapproved by Lurd Hutchin- 
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son, (then Commander-in-Chief of the 
Egyptian army, without whose concurrence 
it was not valid,) and Major Madden was 
ordered to proceed to England for its final 
decision. 

Major Madden returned home. with the 
warmest testimonials to his professional and 
personal character from Lord Hutchinson, 
Sir John Cradock, Sir John Doyle, and 
from all the inferior officers of the 12th 
light dragoons ; but in 1802 it was decided 
that he should retire from the service, sell- 
ing his commission, which he had purchas- 
ed; and he continued unemployed until the 
calling out of the Yeomanry in 1805, when 
(by the intercession of the late Margrave of 
Anspach,) the Duke of York appointed 
Major Madden an Inspecting Field-Officer 
of the Midland District, with the temporary 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel; and he there 
continued to advance and discipline near 
four thousand cavalry, until removed to the 
Severn District in 1807. He there, for 
the first time, superintended corps of infan- 
try, rifle, and lastly local militia; and was 
prosecuting the improvement and advance- 
ment of those services, when he received a 
letter from the Commander-in-Chief desir- 
ing him ‘‘ To signify whether he was de- 
sirous of being employed as a Brigadier- 
General in the Portuguese army, receiving 
the same pay and allowances as a Brigadier- 
General in the British service.” Having 
complied with the proposition, he reached 
his destination as early as possible. 

On the 10th of Sept. 1809, Lord Beres- 
ford, the cgpocarien i r of the Portu- 
guese army, appointed this officer com- 
mandant af Pg, + of cavalry. The 
Portuguese cavalry regiments, as then con- 
stituted, were wholly unacquainted with the 
English system, or indeed any other rational 
made of discipline, were without experienc- 
ed officers, and required an entirely new 
organisation. In the course of Brigadier- 
General Madden’s services, the following 
Portuguese regiments of cavalry, viz., No. 
1, 2, 3, 5) 7, 8, (wholly or in part,) fell 
to his lot to discipline; and he afterwards 
commanded the major part of these corps 
on actual service for three years,—in fact, 
until incessant fatigue, various actions, (al- 
most daily skirmishes,) and the difficulty of 
obtaining horses, had so much reduced 
these regiments in number and efficiency, 
as to cause Lord Beresford to draft and 
consolidate them, when not quite two effec- 
tive regiments could be formed from those 
remaining. Of these services a very long 
and particular detail is printed in the Roysl 
Military Calendar, vol. 1v. pp. 54—116. 
His first action of importance took place on 
the 15th of September, 1810, the anniver- 
sary of the first parade of his brigade. The 
Spanish cavalry had been defeated in an ac- 
tion near Fuente de Cantos; when, as 
¥elated in Lord Wellington’s despatches, 
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‘¢ Brigadier-General Madden found it ne 
cessary to advance and fall upon the enemy 
in the most vigorous and decided manner, 
dispersing and driving him until under the pro- 
tection of his artillery, killing, wounding, 
and taking several prisoners, and by so do- 
ing saving the Spaniards. The Marquis de 
la Romano, from whom lt had the account 
of the above success, speaks in the highest 
terms possible of Brigadier-General Mad- 
den’s conduct, as well as the Portuguese 
troops he commanded, which has excited 
the admiration of the whole army.” In 
consequence of this highly gratifying re- 
port, and that of Marshal Beresford, the 
subject of our memoir was restored to his 
rank of Major in the British army. 

In March, 1811, Brigadier-General Mad- 
den rejoined Lord Beresford, after having 
held, since the preceding August, an exclu- 
sive command of the Spanish Estremadura 
army. The Marshal’s opinion of the servi- 
ces rendered by him during that period, 
will be seen by the following extract from 
a letter : 

‘* My pear Mappen,—Y ou appear to me 
to have acted during your operations with 
the Spanish army with zeal and ability, and 
with perfect conciliation, although your 
feelings were frequently annoyed: and your 
whole conduct has been very satisfactory 
both to Lord Wellington and to me, and in 
the spirit of what were our wishes. Believe 
me yours truly, W.C. Beresrorp.” 

After a few more months passed in a simi- 
lar series of fatiguing marches and skir- 
mishes, Brigadier-General Madden’s services 
es Cavalry officer in the Peninsula unexpect- 
edly terminated in the early part of 1812, 
His regiments, for want of forces, had 
been ordered to garrison duty, and himself 
directed to repair to Lisbon to wait for fresh 
instructions; when, observing that little 
progress was made towards supplying his 
wants, he ventured to lament his inactivity 
to Lord Beresford, and was recommended 
to take the opportunity of repairing, on 
two months’ leaye of absence, to England, 
which was accepted, hoping to find the 
cause and the term of his non-employment 
removed on his return to Portugal. He 
reached England in the summer of 1812, 
and having occasion to present 9 memorial 
to the Duke of York, his Royal Highness’s 
sense of his conduct was expressed in the 
following terms :— 

Horse Guards, 17th July, 1812, 
¢¢ Sir,—I am directed to acquaint you, 
that his Royal Highness has a very favour- 
able opinion of your merits, and highly 
appreciates the services under which you 
have been recently so distinguished in the 
Portuguese army, &c. H. Torrens.” 

Brigadier-General Madden returned to 
Lisbon in August, end it having, even 
when autumn advanced, been found impos- 
sible to form a sufficient body of cavalry to 
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constitute a command, he was nominated 
by Marshal Beresford to a brigade of Portu- 
guese infantry, consisting of three regi- 
ments, and amounting to 3,500 men. is 
force was nearly equal to the two English 
brigades, which, combined with it, consti- 
tuted the 6th division of the allied army, 
commanded by Lt.-Gen. Sir Henry Clinton. 
On Sir Henry’s occasional absence, which 
twice occurred for a short period, the 
command of the Division necessarily de- 
volved on Brigadier-General Madden ; but 
this superiority of rank, from the jealousy 
of some of the officers who were thus placed 
under his orders, instead of a benefit to him, 
proved eventually very unfortunate, and 
deprived him of his situation. 

The sixth Division having been ordered 
to halt, in the rapid march towards Vitto- 
ria in June, 1813, to secure the arrival of 
the stores and artillery, were too late by a 
few hours to join in the great victory 
achieved at that place. It occupied the 
town for the two days following the battle, 
and was employed in bringing in the wound- 
ed, &c. It afterwards formed part of the 
corps d’armee left to invest the fortress of 
Pampluna. This duty occupied a week; 
and then, having been relieved by the Spa- 
niards, it marched to join the main army 
in the passes of the Pyrenees, where it 
was actively engaged in the battles of the 
28th and 30th of July. In a promotion of 
officers which touk place soon after, Briga- 
dier-General Madden was promoted to the 
rank of Marechal de Campo, or Major- 
General in the Portuguese service; but a 
brevet promotion which took place at the 
same date, among the British officers, had 
the effect of raising above him, many who 
had previously acknewledged his precedence 
in rank; and this led te euch disagreements 
aud inconveniences, that he was two months 
after desired to relinquish his command to 
the next senior officer, and to proceed to 
Lisbon. There he remained until the peace, 
when he returned home in the Rodney, 
with Vice-Adm. Sir George Martin, in 
June, 1814. 

Sir George Madden obtained a General 
Officer’s gold medal for his Pyrenean ac- 
tions, and was nominated a Companion of 
the Bath. He received the Royal permis- 
sion to wear the insignia of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Portuguese Military Order of 
the Tower and Sword, April 4, 1816; 
aud was knighted on the 5th of July in the 
same year. He was raised to the brevet 
rank of Major-General in 1819. 


B. M. Forster, Esg. 

March 8. At his residence at Scotts in 
the parish of Walthamstow, Essex, aged 65, 
Benjamin Meggot Forster, esq. 

He was born in Walbrook, Jan. 16, 1764, 
the second-‘son of the late Edward Fors- 
ter of Walthamstow, esq., and his wife Su- 
tana, daughter of ——— Furney, esq. Mr. 





B. M. Forster was, during the whole of his 
life, much attached to the study of Natural 
History, Botany, and Natural Sciences in 
general, on which he wrote various articles in 
the Philosophical Magazine, and very nnme- 
rous letters-in this Magazine under different 
signatures and on various subjects, have come 
from his pen. But that for which he was 
most distinguished, was his ceaseless exer- 
tions in the cause of humanity, which began 
with his earliest years, and ended only with 
his mortal life. He was one among the 
earliest advocates for the emancipation of 
the African slaves, and one of the first mem- 
bers of the Committee (established in 1788,) 
for abolishing the inhuman Slave Trade, 
finally made illegal by act of Parliament in. 
1805. About 1802, Mr. B, M. Forster joined 
in forming the Society for the Suppression of 
Climbing Chimney Sweepers, and for intro- 
ducing a mechanical mode of cleansing flues, 
which was accomplished by an invention of 
Mr. George Smart, and lately improved by 
Mr. Joseph Glass. He was also an ac- 
tive subscriber to the Society for Diffusing 
Knowledge respecting Capital Punishments, 
and contributed to the Society for the Re- 
pressing Cruelty to Animals; being his 
whole life a determined enemy to field 
sports of every kind, in consequence of the 
cruelty attending them. As member of the 
Society for affording Refuge to the Desti- 
tute, and other similar institutions, he 
was no less conspicuous; nor were there 
any subjects scarcely, in which philanthropy 
was concerned, in which his exertions were 
wanting. One of the last subjects on 
which his benevolent exertions were exerted, 
was that of the abuses of Hospitals and the 
schools of Anatomy attached to them, and 
the inhuman methods proposed to procure 
bodies for dissection. On this subject a com- 
munication of his appears in our present 
number, p. 215: and on the same topic 
he wrote a tolerably long letter to his ne- 
phew, Dr. Forster, the very day before his 
decéase, which was probably the last he 
ever wrote, as he retired to bed on the 
Saturday night of the 7th of March, 
after a short, and to all appearance slizht, 
illness from cold, and expired, apparently 
with perfect ease, early on the Sunday 
morning, much lamented by his relations, 
friends, and all who knew him. 





Joun Baverstock, Eso. 

Feb.11. At his house in Walcot-buildings, 
Bath, aged nearly 90, John Baverstock, esq. 

He was born at Alton in Hampshire, May 
10, 1739, and was educated at the then emi- 
nent school of the Rev. Mr. Willis, of 
Holybourne, near that town. He was 
many years in business at Marlborough, in 
Wiltshire ; and was upwards of thirty years 
the senior member of the Corporation of that 
town. During his continuance in active 
employment, he did not neglect the cultiva- 
tion of Literature, and when, by competent 
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circumstances, he was enabled to retire, he 
applied himself to it with diligence and 
method. With the Classics he was conver- 
sant; but with the literary history of his 
country, with the works of the best 
English authors, and particularly with those 
of Milton and Shakspeare, whom he passion- 
ately admired, he was minutely and criti- 
cally acquainted. Those two great poets 
ke knew almost by heart, and to the latest 
hour of his life he could repeat long passages 
from their works with peculiar emphasis and 
delight. For nearly the last twenty years 
of his life he had been totally blind; but, by 
the kindness of Providence, that cireum- 
stance did not detract, by any unsightliness 
of appearance, from the general effect of his 
dignified and pleasing countenance, which 
was combined with a manly and athletic 
form. The expression of the mind still 
seemed to remain in the eyes, although 
their light was gone; but still happier was 
it that the intellectual light ‘shone in- 
ward ;”” and in his sphere of uction and circle 
of acquaintance he will be long remembered 
as a bright example how much, by improv- 
ing the faculties when in possession of them, 
by fixing the thoughts on worthy objects, 
by diligent reading, and patient observation, 
not only the sorrows which weigh upon the 
soul, but external bodily misfortunes, may be 
alleviated and compensated. It has been said 
that one of the preparations for old age 
should be heroic thoughts; and that the 
repetition of noble sentiments are an im- 

rovement of the mind. To this exercise 

Ar. Baverstock was peculiarly attached,—it 
soothed, no doubt, the solitary hours of 
blindness, it gratified his friends in those of 
social intercourse. 

He was a great lover of music, and the 
band of the Pump-room, Bath, annually 
enjoyed from him a benefaction of cake and 
wine on Twelfth-day. 

He was fond of flowers ; and even when 
*¢ Not to him returned 

The sight of vernal bloom or summer’s 
rose,” 
he continued to direct their cultivation ; 
and could, from habit and recollection, 
point out to his friends and acquaintance the 
most interesting plants of his tulip bed. 

But there remained to him delights still 
higher than the innocent pleasures of music 
and the garden, and even than intellectual 
acquisitions. He found them in the estima- 
tion of his friends, the recollections of a 
wellzspent life, and the consolations of re- 
ligion. He was a regular attendant on the 
services and ordinances of the Church of 
England. The kinduess of a master is testi- 
fied by the fact, that the period of the ser- 
vices of the three domestics who were with 
him at his death, averaged forty years. 








Rev. Cuartes Coxwett, M. A. 
Fel. 24. Aged 88, deeply and sincerely 
Jamented by his widow and a numerous fa- 
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mily, the Rev. Charles Coxwell, of Abling- 
ton House in the County of Gloucester, one 
of his Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenauts and 
Justices of the Peace, and during upwards 
of fifty-nine years Rector of Barnsley in the 
same county. 

He was of. Pembroke College, Oxford, 
M.A. 1763. He was ordained at the usual 
age, and entered early on the duties of his 
ministry. In all the relations of life he was 
highly exemplary. As a husband, tender 
and affectionate ; as a father, kind and in- 
dulgent ; as a master, mild aud steady; in 
the exercise of the several and relative du- 
ties, ruling well his: own household; as a 
magistrate, patient, upright, impartial, and 
firm: in the humble but useful province of 
a parish priest singularly attentive to the 
spiritual and temporal wants of his parish- 
ioners; in reading the Liturgy sedately de- 
vout ; in his addresses from the pulpit plain 
and impressive; clear in his exposition of 
the doctrines, persuasive in enforcing the 
precepts, of the Gospel. In his private in- 
tercourse, soothing, conciliating, and in- 
structive ; encouraging the well disposed, 
and reproving with calmness and excessive 
mildness where reproof was necessary, and 
securing the attention of his spiritual patients 
by interesting himself in their welfare; 
gifted with uncommon benevolence of mind, 
and seconding that benevolence by diffusive 
charity; discriminating between the merito- 
rious and the profligate, but contributing to 
the necessities of all. When age and in- 
firmity had disqualified him for the discharge 
of the duties of his profession, and he could 
no longer address his congregation in the 
public exercises of their devotion, he con- 
tinued still alive to the wants of the neces- 
sitous, and his hand was always open to ad- 
minister relief, Let not this be considered 
as the fulsome language of unmeaning pa- 
negyric ; the writer of this article knew him 
well during a long series of years, and records 
only what is just. Those gentlemen of the 
county who knew him best will bear testi- 
mony to his unimpeachable integrity and to 
the amiableness of his general character, 
aud those who were the happy objects of his 
instruction will unite in acknowledging the 
correctness of the statement, and in la- 
menting that they are deprived of so valu- 
able a man. 


Mrs. E. Wuarton. 


Lately. In Durham, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wharton, fourth daughter of the late Thos. 
Wharton, Esq. of Old Park; and sister to 
the late Thomas Wharton, Esq. F.R.S. and 
M.P. for that city, who was noticed in the 
obituary of our Magazine for last November. 

Mrs, Wharton was one of those persons 
whose excellent qualities are only known in 
the circle of their private friends, though 
they may possess talents and virtues of a 
higher order than many ean boast of who 
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have attracted to themselves the admiration 
of the public. We have a pleasure in no- 
ticing persons of this description, and may 
safely assert that Mrs. E. Wharton held an 
exalted station in the sphere in which she 
lived. She possessed a masculine under- 
standing and a sound judgment. Whatever 
she knew she knew well. Every subject 
which came under her consideration was 
weighed in a fair balance, latent merits were 
ascertained, false pretensions discarded, and 
the standard of truth applied alike to persons 
and things with promptness and decision. 
No wonder then that, possessed of such 
acknowledged powers of discrimination, she 
was frequeutly consulted by her acquaint- 
ances, and that the knowledge which she 
had laid up in store for herself should have 
become highly profitable to her friends. The 
science to which she had devoted the most 
part of her time and attention was Botany, 
in which she was a very considerable _profi- 
cient. Several folio volumes of British 
plants, drawn in water colours with great 
spirit and fidelity, and with close regard to 
the individual character of the subjects de- 
picted, attest her skill and industry, and 
would prove a valuable acquisition to science 
if published to the world. Her religion was 
unaffected and pure ; her conduct through- 
out life guided by the most steady and un- 
compromising principles of moral rectitude. 
Equally guarded against the misrepresenta- 
tions of fraud and the aspersions of malice, 
her heart was ever tenderly alive to the im- 
pulses of charity. An injury arising from a 
severe fall in her youth, graduaily, in its 
consequences, deprived her of many of the 
resources which might have been the orna- 
ment and solace of her maturer age. Her 
arms became paralysed and her sight im~- 
paired. In consequence of long-protracted 
illness she was chiefly confined to her couch, 
and rendered dependent upon others for 
some years previous to her death. Still, 
however, were her spirits unsubdued, her 
conversation animated, and her example 
truly edifying. The warm interest which 
she continued to take in passing events was 
devoid of that morbid curiosity which seeks 
for amusement from the retail of news. It 
was fur the most part excited by circum- 
stances which led her te think, and compare, 
and draw conclusions which often escaped 
the sagacity of less cool reasoners. It was 
delightful to observe how she sympathized, 
with a sort of youthful ardour, in the pains 
or pleasures of her friends, the satisfaction 
she evinced in their welfare, aud the eager- 
ness with which she would caution them 
against any project which might lead to 
their prejudice. Her resignation to the will 
of God was conspicuous ; yet her sufferings 
and her patience under them were topics 
from which she herself always carefully ab- 
stained, but which it becomes therefore more 
Gent. Mac. March, 1829. 
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incumbent in us to notice in this brief sketch 
of her character and her virtues. 





JEREMIAH Vaux, Esg. 

Lately. Aged 82, Jeremiah Vaux, Esq. 
formerly an eminent surgeon of Birmingham. 

About eight and thirty years ago Mr. 
Vaux and a party of friends, who generally 
met at a tavern to discuss the politics of the 
day, agreed to have their portraits taken (in 
one group), for the encouragement of a 
young Prussian artist, then settling at Bir- 
mingham, of the name of Eckstein, who was 
famed for the excellence of his likenesses. 
The picture was accordingly done at the 
expense of twelve of the gentlemen, whose 
portraits were admirably executed, after the 
manner of Hogarth’s celebrated yroup of 
the Modern Midnight Conversation, and 
hung up in the tavern, there to remain as a 
tontine, till claimed by the survivor of the 
twelve, whose property it is then to be. 
The house was kept by a very worthy tagger 
of rhymes, kuown by the name of ¢* Poet 
Freeth;’”’ no tavern in the town was held in 
higher repute or better frequented, and many 
thousands of visitors have been drawn to the 
room to see the painting, as the generality 
of the gentlemen whose portraits were drawn 
were well-known, being rather of eccentric 
habits, and all of them most excellent boon 
companions and most social friends, though 
composed of High Churchmen and invete- 
rate Whigs, and differing in their religious 
creeds as much or perhaps more than any 
dozen of men that ever met in society. 

Mr. Vaux (who was a Quaker) is the 
tenth of the group who are now dead. We 
believe the average of the ages of the gen- 
tlemen composing the group, when painted, 
was about 50; and the only survivors are 
Major Wilkes of Birmingham, and Mr. Bis- 
set, formerly of the Museum there, but now 
of Leamington. . 

Poet Freeth was introduced as one of the 
twelve. The tavern is still kept by his 
daughter. The picture cost fifty guineas. 


on te 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


At Alton, Staff. aged 72, the Rev. Thomas 
Blickey, 27 years Vicar of that parish. 

At Acton, near Nantwich, Cheshire, aged 
66, the Rev. Jos. Davenport, Curate of 
Acton, and Perpetual Curate of Wettenhal, 
to which chapelry he was presented in 1807. 

At Dieppe, the Rev. Thomas Hartcup, 
only soa of the late General Hartcup, of 
Devonshire-st. Queen-sq. 

At Yattendon rectory, Berks, aged 64, 
the Rev. Thomas Aubrey Howard, Rector of 
that parish. He was of Oriel coll. Oxf, 
A.M. 1790, and was presented to Yattendon 
in 1802 by S. Florey, esq. 

Jan. 9. The Rev. John Radford, Vicar 
of Wincanton. He was of Lincola coll. 
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Oxf. M.A. 1807; and was presented to 
Wincanton in 1812 by V. and G. Messiter, 
esqrs. 

Jan. 13, At his house in Gay-street, 
Bath, aged 69, the Rev. Head Pottinger, 
Vicar of Compton, Berks, to which church 
he was presented in 1820 by Sir Walter 
James James (formerly Head), Bart. 

Jan. 14. Aged 63, the Rev. Win. Villiers 
Robinson, Rector of Grafton Underwood, and 
of Irchester cum Wollaston, Northampton- 
shire; and last surviving brother of Sir 
George Robinson, Bart. M.P. for Northamp- 
ton. He was the third son of Sir George 
the fifth and late Baronet, by Dorothea, 
daughter of John Chester, esq. He was 
formerly Fellow of Trinity coll. Camb. where 
he proceeded B.A, 1789, being the fourth 
Senior C ptime of that year, M.A. 1792; and 
was presented to both his churches in 1794, 
to Grafton by John Earl of Upper Ossory, 
who was his third cousin, (Lady Gowran, 
the grandmother of the Earl, having been a 
daughter of Sir John Robinson the 2d Ba- 
rouet); and to Irchester by Francis Dickens, 
esq. Mr. Robinson married, Dec. 10, 1795, 
Anne, daughter of Stamp Brooksbank, esq. 
and had several children, of whom the eldest 
son is heir presumptive to the Baronetcy. 

The Rev. William Sturges, of Wakefield. 
He was formerly Fellow of Magd. coll. Camb. 
where he proceeded B.A. 1780, being se- 
cond Senior Optime of that year, M.A. 1783. 

Suddenly, in York-st. Portman-sq. the 
Rev. James Wallace, eldest son of John 
Wallace, esq. of Golden-square, and first 
cousin to the Right Hon. Lord Wallace. 
He was of Christ’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1789. 

Jan, 15. At,Naseby vicarage, Northamp- 
tonshire, in his 82nd year, the Rev. John 
Mastin, Vicar of that parishand Cold Ashby, 
and of Dunton, Leicestershire. He was pre- 
sented to Naseby in 1783 by the King 
through lapse, to Dunton in 1802 by Geo. 
Payne, esq. and to Cold Ashby recently. 
His place of residence being on several ac- 
counts conspicuous in history, and particu- 
larly from the battle which proved su fatal 
to King Charles the First, Mr. Mastin was 
induced to compile ‘‘ The History and An- 
tiquities of Naseby,” which was printed at 
Cambridge; 8vo. 1792; and is reviewed in 
our vol. Lx, p. 147. It has since been 
reprinted. 

Jan. 22. Aged 50, the Rev. Henry 
Marsh, M.A. Vicar of Manuden, Essex, ind 
Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of M \n- 
chester. He was presented to Manuden by 
his family in 1803. 

Jan. 26. At Clontarf, co. Dublin, aged 
100, the Rev. John Usher, D.D. formerly 
Rector of that parish, which he received in 
the year 1762, on the resignation of his 
uncle the Rev. Jolin Usher, who had re- 
ceived it in like manner from his father, com- 
prising a period of 152 years up to 1811; 
the year in which the deceased resigned it to 
the present incumbent. 


Clergy Deceased.—Osituary. 
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DEATHS. 
Lonpon AnD 1Ts Vicinity. 

Feb. 11. At Islington, in her 83d year, 
Mrs. Susannah Williamson, formerly of 
Northampton. 

Feb. 20. Mach regretted, Benjamin 
Rouse, esq. of New Bridge-street, Secretary 
of the Hand-in-Hand Fire-Office. He was 
the eldest son of Mr. Rouse, who formerly 
held the same office. 

Feb. 21. Emma, relict of Geo. Hender- 
son, esq. of Little Maddox-street. 

At Walworth, aged 33, Mary, wife of 
Capt. Geo. Weakner. 

Aged 72, Mr. Robert Hoare, of Adding- 
ton-place, Camberwell. 

At Brompton, aged 80, Dudley Long 
North, of Glemham Hall, Suffolk, esq. for- 
merly M.P. for the Boroughs of Banbury 
and Richmond. For some account of this 
gentleman, we refer our readers to the con- 
cluding paragraph of the ‘ Biographical 
Notices of the Family of North, of Glem- 
ham Parva, and of Long, of Hurts Hall,” 
inserted in our present number, p. 208. 

Feb. 22. At Camberwell-green, aged 82, 
Wn. Pinchback, esq. 

Fel. 26. Aged 20, Joseph, second son 
of Joseph Overbury, esq. of Highbury Park. 

In Cavendish-sq. Mary, wife of Christian 
Paul Meyer, esq. and dau. of W.Walton, esq. 
She was buried in Enfield Church, Middlesex. 

Feb. 27. At Upper Tulse-hill, George 
Cowie, esq. of the Poultry. 

Fel. 28. Aged 47, Mr. Peter Contencin, 
of the East India-house. 

Lately. In Beaufort-row, Chelsea, Wm. 
Stevenson, esq. author of the ‘* Historical 
Sketch of the Progress of the Discovery of 
Navigation and Commerce.” 

Aged 60, J. Foxton, who for sixteen years 
has held the place of chief executiover' at 
Newgate. During that period he had exe- 
cuted Bellingham, Fauntleroy, Thistlewood 
and his five coadjutors, Hunton, Thurtell, 
Corder, White, the bookseller of Holborn, 
and numerous otaers of both sexes, and at 
every age and condition of life. From the 
supposed skill, and the consequence of such 
frequent practice of the functionary of New- 
gate, this person has often been sent down 
to Lancaster, Gloucester, and other distant 
gaols, on capital executions. Foxton is 
succeeded by a man named Cheshire, who 
has been his assistant some years. 

At Greenwich, Major Clark Caldwell, 
formerly of the 2d Royal Veteran battalion. 
He was appcinted Ensign in 1792, of the 
52d foot, Lieutenant 1795, Captain 59th 
foot 1799, in 5th foot 1805, in 7th 
garrison battalion 1808, in 21st foot 1810, 
brevet Major 1811, of 2d veteran battalion 
1812; and was afterwards allowed to retire 
on full pay. 

In his chambers, - Raymond-buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, George Henley, esq. third sur- 
viving son of Henry Hoste Healey, esq. of 
Leigh House, Somersetshire. 
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In St. James’s-square, aged 57, the Rt. 
Hon, Emily-Anne Marchioness dowager of 
Londonderry. She was the youngest dau. 
and coh. of John 2d. Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, and only child by his second marriage 
with Caroline, dau. of Wm. Conolly, of 
Stratton Hall in Staffordshire, esq. (by 
Lady Anue Wentworth, dau. of Thos. third 
Earl of Strafford). Her Ladyship was mar- 
ried to Robert, late Marquis of London- 
derry, K.G. Jan. 9, 1794, and by his Lord- 
ship (who died Aug. 12, 1822,) had no is- 
sue. Her Ladyship was for many years a 
distinguished leader in the fashionable world. 
Her portrait, by Sir Thomas Laurence, was 
published in ‘* La Belle Assemblée,” in 1826. 

March 1. In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 
72, Mrs. Jane Drummond. 

In Chenies-st. Bedford-sq. aged 80, Tho. 
Earnshaw, esq. 

March 2. At Brixton-rise, aged 65, 
Richard Day, esq. 

Ann Mary Augusta, eldest dau. of Geo. 
Beverley, esq. of Queen-sq. Bloomsbury. 

March 3. On Dulwich-common, aged 74, 
Mrs, Marshall. 

March 5. In Grove-road, Mile-end, 
aged 85, Edw. Parry, esq. 

March 6. In Hanover-st. aged 71, Col. 
Sir Robert Barclay, K.C.B. of Madras esta- 
blishment. 

March 7, In Tenterden-st. aged 76, Col. 
T. Cooke, of the Madras establishment. 

In Clarges-st. aged 70, the Right Hon. 
Louisa Countess dowager Stanhope. She 
was the only child of the Hon. Henry Gren- 
ville, great-uncle to the present Duke of 
Buckingham, by Margaret Eleonora, dau. of 
Joseph Banks, of Revesby Abbey, esq. and 
aunt to the late Sir Joseph Banks, Pres. R.S. 
Her Ladyship became the second wife of 
Charles 3d and late Earl Stanhope March 
12, 1781, and by his Lordship (who died in 
1816) had three sons, Philip-Henry the pre- 
sent Earl; Major the Hon. Charles- Banks 
Stanhope, slain at Corunna; and Lt.-Col. 
the Hon. James Hamilton Stanhope, who 
died in 1825. 

March 8. In New-street, Spring-gar- 
dens, Louise Henrietta, wife of Sir James 
Scarlett. 

At Chelsea, aged 71, David Anderson, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 85, Mrs. Selina Howard. 

Mis. P. Cooper, wife of Mr. Henry Fre- 
derick Cooper of Dartinouth-street, West- 
minster. Her amiable qualities and good- 
ness of heart, her unostentatious charity, 
and unaffected piety, are her best panegy- 
rists. 

March 10. At Lambeth-terrace, Capt. 
Bullock, late of E:LC.’s service. 

At Hampton Court, aged 76, Edward 
Bowater, esq. Admiral of the Blue; brother 
to the late Lt.-Gen. John Bowater of the 
Royal Marines. He was made a Post-Cap- 
tain in 1783, and, at the commencement of 
the French war in 1793, commanded the 
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Regulus 44, on the Halifax station. His 
next appointment was to the Trent frigate, 
employed in the North Sea; and at the 
conclusion of the war, we find him serving 
with the Channel fleet in the Magnificent 
74. He attained the rank of Rear-Admiral 
1804, Vice-Admiral !810, and Admiral 1819. 

In Berners-st. aged 71, Thomas Lewis, 
esq. of Llandilo, Carmarth. 

March 11. In Hunter-st. aged 53, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of James Willis, esq. Com- 
missioner of the Customs. 

March14. Aged 88, Mrs. Hilhouse, of 
New Bond-street. 

March 15. Aged 80, Thomas Postle- 
thwaite, esq. banker, Lombard-street. 

Suddenly, at Pimlico, Mr. Shaw, one of 
the messengers attached to the Foreign Of- 
fice. Mr. Shaw suffered so severely from 
intense cold on his journey to Vienna dur- 
ing the sittings of the Congress in that city, 
that he lost the use of his legs, which he 
never recovered, Previously to this dread- 
ful accident, he was peculiarly distinguished 
for his great assiduity and dispatch. 

March 21. In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, aged 
35, Frances Ashwell, wife of George Po- 
cock, esq. 

Aged 18 months, the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Pevensey, only son of the Earl of 
Sheffield. 

March 22. At the Manor-house, Wands- 
worth, Marianne, wife of Dr. Sumner, Lord 
Bishop of Chester. 

In Cheapside, aged 77, Alex. Brand, esq. 

Aged 10, Emma Jackson, the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Venn, of Highbury Park. 





Berxs.—Lately. Aged 68, Sarah, wife 
of Mr. Robert Cruttwell, of Wokingham. 

At Reading, Lancelot Austwick, esq. for 
many years an Alderman of that town, and a 
Magistrate for Berkshire. 

Buckxs.—Jan. 29. At Stony Stratford, 
aged 58, Wm. Childs Ratcliffe, gent. late of 
Wolverton. ; 

March 14. At Beaconsfield, aged 68, 
Margaret, relict of Joha Winckworth, esq. 
of Paddington. 

CamBripGe.—March 3. At the house 
of Mrs. Franklin, her daughter, in Witcham 
Fen, in her 100th year, Elizabeth, relict of 
Mr. Thomas Rogers, farmer, of Sutton Fen. 

Devon.—At Exeter, aged upwards of 
100, Elizabeth Blanchard, widow of the 
town-serjeant. She was remarkable for 
ready wit and rhyming, and retained her 
faculties to the last. 

Feb. 21. At Sidmouth, Lieut.-Col. Neil 
Cockburn, late of the 4th veteran battalion. 
He was appointed Captain in the 15th batt. 
of reserve, 1803; of 84th foot, 1804; bre- 
vet Major Jan. 1813; of 8th West India 
regiment May following ; Lt.-Col. 1815 ; of 
4th vet. batt. 1819. 

Fei: 24. At Mount Ebford House, near 
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Topsham, aged 73, Benjamin Isaac, esq. 
formerly of Epsom. 

Dorset.—Feb... At Sherborne, Eliza- 
heth-Esther, infant dau. of the Hon. James- 
Henry and Lady Elizabeth Dutton. 

March14. At her house at Spetishury, 
aged 42, the Hon. Anna Maria Arundeil, 
sister to Lord Arundell of Wardour. She 
was the eldest dau. of Jaines-Everard 9th 
and Inte Lord, by his cousin the Hon. Mary 
Christiana, eldest dau. and coh. of Henry 
the 8th Lord Arundell. Her remains were 
interred in the chapel at Wardour Castle. 

Duruam.—March 4. At Durham, Miss 
Elizabeth Ambler, only daughter of the late 
Wm. Ambler, esq. many years Recorder of 
that city. 

GLoucesTERSHIRE.—Jan. 21. At Clifton, 
the wife of Adm. Sir H. Sawyer, K.C.B. 

Jan. 24. At Gloucester, Lady George 
Sutton. 

Jan. 27. Aged 57, Mr. John Henry 
Frankis, solicitor, of Bristol. 

Feb. 22. Aged 21, Anne, eldest daughter 
of 8. Whittuck, esq. of Hanham Hall, Glou- 
cestershire, 

Feb. 26. At Shurdington House, aged 11 
months, Margaret Elizabeth, third daughter 
of Samuel Gist Gist, esq. 

March 15. At Bristol Hotwells, at an ad- 
vanced age, William Pennington, esq. many 
years Master of the Ceremonies at that place. 

March 17. The relict of Joseph Mars- 
den, esq. Cheltenham. 

Lately. At Southampton-house, near 
Cheltenham, Mrs. Grace Webb, sister to 
the late Thomas Bagshott Delabere, esq. 

At Chipping Sodbury, Theresa-Mary- 
Parker, only child of Mrs. Dando. 

Hants.—At Southampton, aged 93, Mrs. 
Anue Chamier, sister of the late Anthony 
Chamier, esq. M.P. 

March 9. At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
Georgiana, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Peter Geary. 

At the Priory, Isle of Wight, aged 48, 
Eliz. wife of Win. Watkin Anwyl, esq. and 
only surviving child of the late Sir Nash 
Grose, knt. formerly a Judge of the King’s 
Bench. 

March 11. At Fawley, aged 91, George 
Cavel; he left a widow, 11 children, 57 
grandchildren, and 9 great grandchildren. 

March 12. At Southampton, aged 95, 
Mary-Anne, reliet of John. Brissault, esq. 
who formerly carried on an extensive busi- 
ness in sugar baking in that town, and was 
one of the members of the corporation. 

March 21. Aged 88, Thomas Terry, esq. 
of Dummer. 

Kent.—Fel. 19. At Lewisham, aged 74, 
John Lane Green, esq. 

March 9. At Lewisham, aged 72, N. 
Hadley, esq. 

March 13. Aged 19, Emma- Mary, 
youngest dau. of Joseph Sladen, esq. of Lee. 

Lancasuirs.—March 10. At Liverpool, 
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aged 79, Holland Watson, esq. one of the 
oldest Magistrates for the counties of Ches- 
ter and Lancaster. He had the command 
of the first volunteer corps raised in the 
former county in 1793, and retained it until 
its dissolution at the peace. 

Leicestersuine.—Feb. 21. At Somerby, 
near Grantham, in her 90th year, the relict 
of R. Cheney, esq. of Langley Hall, Derbysh. 

Lincotwsuire.—Feb. 23. At Grantham, 
aged 80, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. C. 
Churchill, Rector of Great Ponton, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Richard Easton, formerly 
Vicar of Grantham, and sister of the Rev. 
Wn. Easton, Vicar of Barrow-upon-Soar. 

March 6. At Louth, Langley Gace, esq. 
a member of the Louth corporation, and 
Distributor of Stamps for the parts of Lindsay. 

Mivptesex.—Feh, 19. At Hill Cottage, 
near Willesden, Emma, the wife of J. P. 
De la Fons, esq. of George-st. Hanover-sq. 

Feb. 25. At Hadley, aged 63, Charles 
Cottrell, esq. 

March 20. Aged 72, Thomas Cooper, 
esq. of Henley-upon-Thames. 

Nortuampton.—Feb. 2. Aged 62, John 
Hall, of Daventry, gent. bauker. 

Aged 85, William Blundell, well known 
by many as huntsman to the late George 
Freeman, esq. of Long Buckby, during the 
period he kept his pack of harriers. 

Feb. 12. At-Whilton, aged 75, Anne, 
widow of the late Rev. Wm. Lucas Rose, 
many years Rector of that parish. 

March 17. At the Rectory, Middleton- 
Cheney, the wife of the Rev. Archdeacon 
Churton. 

Oxrorp.—March 3. Sarah, wife of Wm. 
Davey, esq.of Bridge End House, Dorchester. 

Somerset.—Jan. .... At Taunton, the 
widow of Rear-Adm. Dundas, and sister to 
the Right Hon. Lady Harris. She was a 
dau. and coh. of Charles Dixon, esq. of Bath. 
The Admiral (who was uncle to the present 
Sir Wm. Dundas, bart.) died at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1814. 

Feb. 19. At Bath, aged 28, D. H. Dallas, 
esq. only son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Dallas. 

‘eb, ... At Hendford-house, Yeovil, T. 
Potter Miles, esq. 

At Bath, Mary, wife of Richard O. Smith, 
esq. of Baring-place, Heavitree, and dau. of 
the late E. Broderip, esq. of Wells. 

March 22. At Cossington, aged 67, 
George Warry, esq. 

Srarrorp.—Fel, ... At Blithfield, in her 
20th year, the Hon. Louisa-Frances Bagot, 
eldest dau. of Lord Bayot. 

Feb. 3. At Abbot’s Bromley, aged 76, 
Wn. Flesher, esq. formerly of Ottley, York- 
shire. 

Surrork.—Lately. At Stratford St. Mary, 
in his 76th year, Wm. Boyfield, esq. 

March 6. At Drinkston, aged 70, Joshua 
Grigby, esq. the eldest and last surviving son 
of Joshua Grigby, esq. formerly M.P. for 
Suffolk. His remains were interred on the 
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22th in a vault made in the middle of his 
garden, pursuant to his particular desire, 
the service being read by the Rev. W. P, 
Scargill, Minister of the Unitarian Chapel 
at Bury, to whom the deceased bequeathed 
twenty guineas to perform that duty. 

Surrey.—Jan. 28. At Ewell Grove, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of the late Sir Thomas Reid, 
bart. She was daughter and heiress of John 
Looker Goodfellow, of Newbury, in Berk- 
shire, esq. was married Feb. 21, 1791, and 
was mother of the present Sir John-Rae 
Reid, bart. one of the Directors of the Bauk 
of England ; of another son, and two daugh- 
ters, one married to the Rev. Benj. Sand- 
ford, Vicar of Farningham in Kent, and the 
other to Wm. Chas. Lempriere, esq. Captain 
R.A. Sir Thomas died in 1824. 

Feb, 21. At Woodcot Lodge, Mary, wife 
of Wm. Turner, esq. 

Feb, 23. At Chertsey, aged 89, Solomon 
Hudson, esq. 

March 15. At Mortlake, aged 85, Mr. 
Joseph Christian, of the Strand, and Wig- 
more-street. 

Sussex.—At Brighton, the Rt.Hon.Anna- 
Maria Countess dow. of Minto. She was the 
eldest dau. of Sir George Amyand, the first 
Bart. by Maria, dau. of John-Abraham Ker- 
ton, esq. and was consequently aunt to the 
present Sir George Cornewall, and elder sis- 
ter to the Countess dowager of Malmes- 
bury. She was married to Sir Gilbert El- 
liot, afterwards Earl of Minto, Jan. 3, 1777, 
and had issue, Gilbert the present Earl, four 
other sons, and three daughters. Her Lady- 
ship was left a widow in 1814, 

Warwickx.—At Warwick, George Bos- 
well, esq. of Witton Hall. 

Witts.—Lately. John Cockell, esq. of 
Chapmanslade. 

March 8. At Sloperton Cottage, Devizes, 
in her 16th year, Anastasia-Mary, only dau. 
of Thos. Moore, esq. the modern Anacreon. 

March 19. At the Rectory, Wootton 
Rivers, Amelia, wife of the Rev. Dr. Stone. 

WorcesTersHirE.—March 18. At Old 
Swinford, aged 64, the widow of Richard 
Hickman, esq. 

March 19. At Waresley-house, Anne- 
Isabella, the youngest daughter of the Rev. 
S. Wildinan Yates. 

Lately. Aged 55, Henry Robeson, esq. 
solicitor, of Bromsgrove. 

Yorx.—At Holbeck, near Leeds, Betty 
Jackson, aged 106 ; she had lived all her life 
in that village, and had not much suffered 
from the infirmities of age. 

Feb. 8. At Clapham, the relict of Percival 
Evans, esq. and dau. of late John Lambert, 
esq. of Cottingham. 

Fel, 12. Aged 72, Thomas Strother, esq. 
of Thorpe Greens, near Whitby. 

Feb. 14. At Wickenby, aged 42, Edw. 
Giltyatt, esq. capt. in the N. Linc. Militia. 

Feb. 15. At Richmond, the relict of the 
Rev. C, Goodwill, Rector of that place. 
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Feb. 18. At Dalston, aged 74, Mr. Benj. 
Flower, formerly editor of the Cambridge 
Intelligencer, and throughout his life the 
firm friend of civil and religious liberty. 

Feb. 20. At Kilnwick Perey, aged 68, 
Robert Denison, esq., father of the Acting 
Magistrates of the East-Riding Bench, and 
a gentleman highly respected in every rela- 
tion of life. 

Feb. 23. Aged 70, Ann, wife of Mr. 
Marmaduke Buckle, of York, and eldest dau. 
of the late Mr. Sheriff Porter. 

Feb. 25. In her 80th year, Ellen, relict 
of J. Scholfield, esq., late of Sandal, and 
mother of William Scholfield esq., of that 
place, and of J. Scholfield, esq. of Howden, 
banker. 

March 3. At Bishopsthorp, aged 64, 
Richard Raisin, esq. 

March 5. Isabella, youngest dau. of the 
late N. Sykes, esq. of Swanland. 

March 9. At Beverley, aged 49, Capt. 
George Dawson, late 88d Foot, and son of 
the Rev. Major Dawson. 

March 17. At Heckmondwicke, near 
Leeds, aged 76, Mr. John Hanbury, for- 
merly of Bartlett’s Buildings, London. He 
was the only surviving descendant of the 
eminent Joseph Williams of Kidderminster, 

March 18. At Scarborough, aged 39, 
Mr. Geo. Beswick, son of the late Colonel 
Fothergill, of Gristhorpe. 

Wates. — Feb. 25. At Lodge Park, 
Cardiganshire, aged 17, Catharine, the 
youngest dau. of the late Simon Griffiths, 
esq. of Cwmyrhaiad. 

March 14, At Blackwood, near Newport, 
aged 26, Mr. Thos, Webb, surgeon, a young 
man of promising talents. 

ScotLanp.—At Edinburgh, Mr. R. A. 
Smith, Precentor in St. George’s Church, 
well-known for his Scottish and [rish Min- 
strelsy, ‘* The Flower o’ Dumblane,” &c. 

Feb. 25. At Leith, Robina R. Aitkin, 
relict of the late George Knox, esq., Ameri- 
can Consul at Hull. 

Feb. 27. At Edinburgh, aged 75, the 
Right Hon. Mary, dowager Lady Seaforth. 

Asroap. Dev. 2. John Hardwick Min- 
shull, Esq. Capt. Royal Bucks Militia, and 
son of W, Minshull, Esq. of Kentish Town: 
Also Lieut, John P. Cumming, 88th Foot, 
eldest son of Major-Gen. Cumming: both 
of whom were wrecked off Brindisi, on their 
passage from Corfu to Ancona, when all on 
board the vessel perished. 

Jan. 3. At Amsterdam, aged 62, A. 
Snoek, the most celebrated tragic actor of 
the Netherlands. His whole life had been 
devoted to the dramatic art; for 34 years he 
had been the chief ornament of the Amster- 
dam Theatre, where he appeared for the last 
time on the 4th of December, in the cha- 
racter of Qdipus. 

Jan. 3. At Paris, aged 63, Madame la 
Marechale Massena, Duchesse de Rivoli 
and Piincesse d’Esling. Her illustrious 
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husband, the * favourite child of victory,” 
died April 4, 1817; see an account of him 
in vol. LxxxvVil. i. 380. She had by Mas- 
sena, two sons, and one daughter. 

Jan. 7. At Guernsey, aged 57, Eliz. 
wife of John Radford, Esq. 

Jan. 9. At Dresden, Fred. Schlegel, the 
celebrated writer and lecturer. 

Jan.10. At Boulogne, aged 72, Rich. 
Peake, Esq. formerly Treasurer of Drury- 
lane Theatre, which office he held for 
upwards of forty years. 

Jan. 13. At Paris, Miss Haggerston, 
sister of Sir Carnaby Haggerston, Bart. of 
Haggerston. 

March 21. Aged 19, Geo. youngest son 
of the late Capt. John Wales, of the Bombay 
Marines. 

Lately. At Prades, in the department of 
the Eastern Pyrenees, aged nearly 114, a 
woman named Anne Bennett. 

At Paris, the Countess de Bruce, a de- 
scendant of Robert and David Bruce, Kings 
of Scotland. 

Aged 40, the Princess Carignan, widow 
of the late Prince Carignan, maréchal de 
camp. Whilst reading by her own fire-side, 
her clothes caught fire, and she was burnt 
to death. 

In his 82d year, the Danish Vice-Adm. 
Olfert Fischer, who distinguished himself 
in the battle of Copenhagen with Lord Nel- 
son in 1801. 

M. Oelsner, Counsellor of the Prussian 
Legation at Paris, and author of several 
highly-esteemed works. 

At Palermo, aged 22, Hen. Dunnage, esq. 

At Chaucelade, Frances Descoure, on 
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the eve of attaining her 111th year. Her 
body was nothing more than a dried up ske- 
leton; but she was not confined till after a 
fall to which her death is attributed, and 
neither her senses nor her spirits failed her 
to the last. 

At Horsley-hall, P. Philips, esq. son of 
Frederick Philips, of Philipsburgh, New 
York, esq. and uncle to Lord Visc. Strang- 
ford, G.C.B. 

At Rome, in his 72d year, Dr. Fortis, 
General of the order of the Jesuits. He 
was by birth a Venetian, and was promoted 
to the above office about eight years ago. 
He was av amiable man, of considerable belles 
lettres acquirements ; of an active and ener- 
getic mind, and well-qualified for the go- 
vernment of his order. Some poems, entitled 
*¢ Seria de Ludicra,” were published by him 
in his youth, and furnished indications of 
the eminence at which he subsequently ar- 
rived. As a consequence of his death, it 
will be necessary for the provincials or heads 
of the several communities of Jesuits, 
throughout Europe, to assemble at Rome, 
in order to nominate a successor to the chair 
of Loyola. 

At Cambray, the wife of the Rev. Sir 
Richard Wolseley, of Mount Wolseley, co. 
Carlow, Bart. 

March 4. At Rome, aged 77, Mary, 
widow of Sir William Abdy, sixth Bart. of 
Felix-hall, Essex, and Capt. R.N. She 
was a daughter of James Gordon, of Moor- 
place, Hertfordshire, esq. was married in 
1777, and was mother of the present Sir 
William Abdy and three daughters. Sir 
William died in 1803. 














BILL O% MORTALILY, from Feb. 18, to Mar. 24, 1829. 





Christened. luried. 2and 5211] 50and 60 261 
Males - 1275 eas Males - 1329 \c6as FA 5and10 95] 60and 70 279 
Females - 1159 Females- 1294 f © 2 10 and 20 85|70and 80 254 

Whereof have died under two years old 696 3 5 20 and 30180 | 80 and 90106 
cecilia a 30 aud 40 197 | 90 and 100 10 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


40 and 50 251 





CORN EXCHANGE, Mar. 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s d. s. d. 
80 0 86 0 83 0 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a «4 » «€. & & 
82 0 34 0 40 0 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Mar. 23. 


Smithfield, Hay 32. 10s. to 4/. Os. Straw 11. 10s. to 11, 18s. 
Straw 11. 16s. to 2. Os. 


St. James’s, Hay 3/. 10s. to 41. 4s. 


Clover 41. 10s. to 51. Os. 
Clover 31. 8s. to 51. Os. 


Whitechapel, Hay 2/. 18s. to 41, 0s. Straw 11. 10s. to 1/. 16s. Clover 31. Os. to 52. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Mar. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


Od. to 4s. 6d. 
4d. to 4s. Sd. 
6d. to 6s. Od. 
2d. to Gs. od. 


MEE. cncnciscsanonucatncn St 
MIS « ncaccccasecnssr OO 
Serer 
PME nsiscnsassasacceses Gk 


BD csscrracriver tian Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market . Mar 23: 
BROOD vsivnecicece 2,545 Calves 80 


Sheep and Lambs 20,300 Pigs 140 


COAL MARKET, Mar. 23, 29s. Od. to 34s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 6d. 


Yellow Russia, 39s, 6d. 


SOAP.— Yellow, 10s. Mottled, 82s. Curd, 86s.——-CA ND LES, 7s.per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 
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CANALS. 


Ashton and Oldham . 
Barnsley. 
Birmingh. (1- sth a: ) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventry .»« « « + 
Cromford . . . 
Croydon « ee 
Derby . « « « - 
Dudley... . 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . . 
Glamorganshire . . 
GrandJunction . . 
Grand Surrey. . . 
Grand Union. . . 
Grand Western . . 
Grantham . . . 
Huddersfield . . 
Kennet and Avon. . 
Lancaster . . 
Leeds and Liverpool . 
Leicester . 
Leic. and North’n 
Loughborough . . 
MerseyandIrwell 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
*% & 
OS ee er er 
Peak Forest . . 
Regent’s . . . . 
Rochdale . .. . 
Severn and Wye . . 
Shrewsbury .. . 
Staff.and Wor. . . 
Stourbridge . . . 
Stratford-on-Avon . 
Stroudwater . . 
Swansea 
Thames and Medway . 
Thames & Severn, Red 
Ditto, Black . . . 
Trent & Mersey (} sh.) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks 
Wore. and Birming. 
DOCKS. 


St. Katharine’s . . 


Londoa (Stock) 
Vest India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial (Stock) 
Bristol a 
BRIDGES. 


Hammersmith . . 
Southwark . . 

Do. New 74 per cent. 
Vauxhall . . . 
Waterloo . . .. 
—— Ann. of sil. . 

-—Ann.of7l.. . 
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PRICES OF SHARES, March 23, 1829, 
At the Office of WOLF E, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhil, 









































Price. Div.p.ann. RAILWAYS. Price, |Div.p.ann- 
125 O|£.4 O || Forestof Dean . _ £2 12 
330 0 12 0 Manchester & Liverp. |£40 pm. —_— 
295 0 12 10 Stockton &Darlington | 165 0 5 0 
110 0 8 0 WATER-WORKS. 

102 0 5 0 || East London . . «| 115 6 5 0 
1080 0 | 44 & bs. || Grand Junction . 50 0 210 
400 0} 18 O || Kent. 315 — 

24 a= Manchester. & Salford 364 — 

160 6 0 South London . .| 89 O — 

59 3 0 || West Middlesex . .| 673 8 0 
111 0 3 15 INSURANCES. 

600 0/| 25 O || Alliance . . . 93 4 p.ct. 
260 0 |13 12 8d.|| Atlas . . . ‘ 93 0 10 
295 0 13 0 || British Commercial . 43 55p.ct 
50 0 2 10 || County Fire .. . 42 2 10 
25 0 & © Bee « 2 s * « 4% 0 5 
53 — Giese . « « « of 3616 7 0 
215 0 10 0. || Guardian . . . «| 234 — 

17 0 _— Hope Life. . . 5} 0 6 

2743 1 5 || Imperial Fire. . .| 105 0 5 5 

245 1, © I Ditolife. . . » 8 0 0 8 
460 0 18 0 Protector Fire. . 136 014 

_ 18 O || Provident Life . .| 19 O 1 0 

88 0 4 0 Rock Life . . -|2 19 O 0 38 

3700 0 | 200 0 || RI. Exchange (Stock) 256 0 8 p.ct. 
825 90 385 0 MINES. 
236 0} 12 0 | Anglo Mexican . .| 77 dis.) — 
35 (0 0 10 Bolanos . par — 
i 20 0 || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 29 pm.|  — 
700 0 | 32 & bs. || British Iron. 53 — 

95 0 2 0 || Colomh,. (iss. at 5 pm) 2if¢dis.) — 

25 0 —_ General . ‘ 4pm.) — 
103 0 4 0 || Real Del Monte . .| 140 0 - 

26 0 1 6 || Tlalpuxahua . . .| 2230 — 
270 0} It O || United-Mexican 294 dis.) — 
810 0 40 0 Welch Iron and Coal | 223 dis. _— 
— 21 8 8 GAS LIGHTS. 

425 110 || Westminster Chart4, 51 3 0 
490 0| 23 0 || Ditto, New .. . %pm| 012 
270 0 15 0 Ci ai 

en eas «) Bt eS 
4 0 — || Ditto, New . . .| 1074 6 0 

33 0 1 10 | Imperial . . 854 — 

23 0 1 1 || Phenix. 2. 2... § pm 6 p.ct. 
790 0 37 10 || British . 2. 2. 17 dis. pes 
a6 0) 9S 8 TR 2 1 ws eh Oe 0 | 0 16 

ae ll 5 Birmingham | 85 0 4 0 

53 0 4 || Birming ~ham&Stafford | 28}pm.| 2 0 

61 0 210 | Brighton . . . .| 124dis.| — 
Bristol . . «2 «| 98 0 7% p.ct. 

82 0 _— Isle of Thanet. . .| 38 dis 5 p.ct. 

87% 410 pet.|| Lewes . . . » | 8 0 4 p.ct. 
195 0 |t0 Odo.\| Liverpool . . . «| 2920 8 0 

77 0|4 Odo. || Maidstone. . . . — 210 

76 0} 4 Odo, || Ratcliff es ee —_ 4 p.ct. 

995 0 |5 3 2do. || Rochdale . . © . -- 1 5 

|| Sheffield . . —_ 1126 

25 0 1 10 || MISCELLANEOUS 

‘2 oo Australian (Agricult!) 45pm — 
30 0 110 |} Auction Mare o « of (22 0 _ 
22 0 1 0 |} Annuity, British . .| 20 0 8 p.ct. 
3 0 — || Bank, Irish Provincial | 213 4 p.ct. 
244 1 2 0 | Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 95 0 4 0 
214 © 19 3}| Ditto, 2delass . 864 8 0 
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Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
4 to) os if 14 th 2s |i 
 3;8.8! g [5 .| 2/8.8| = |8 
Ses a | g ls | Barom. Weather. | © is ‘a | gists Barom. | Weather 
mS "os Zz [© “So, in. pts. rslos| s \"O "Ep) in. pts. , 
Azo nz || Asloa| = (=z 
! ereenee ieee 
Feb.) ° | ° “4 1 Mar.) ° | i ticlt | 
26 | 87 | 40 | 37 || 30, 00 rain 12 | 37 41 | 36 || 29, 70 fair 
27 | 36 | 44 | 36 ||, 30/rain 13 | 41 | 44 35 ||, 66 fair 
23 | 84 | 41 | 34 ||, 30 fair 14} 38/41/33 |! , 96'cloudy 
M1 | 31 | 84 | xe i » 10 fair 15 | 34 | 39 | $1 » 97 fair 
2| 35 | 37 39 ||, 10'cloudy 16 | 38 | 43 | 32 || , 70 fair : 
3 | 35 | 37 | 39 | » 30 cloudy 17 | 40 | 48 | 36 || , 50 fair | 
4| 44 | 43 | 82 ||, 10/cloudy 18 | 47 | 55 | 49 | ° 60\fair 
5 | 388 | 44) 41 |, 11 fair 19 | 56 | 60 | 54 ||, 58 fair 
6 | 41 | 45 | 40 |» 06) fair 20 | 57 | 60 | 49 || -, 75 cloudy 
7 | 44 | 47 | 41 || 29, 99/cloudy 21 | 51 | 56 | 43 || 30, 09'fair 
8/ 45/46/41 | , 97 cloudy 22 | 50 | 55 | 45 || 99, 87 fair 
9| 47/| 49 | 43 ||, 85 cloudy 23 | 48 | 51 | 39 » 85 fair 
10 | 42 | 46 | 38 ||, 86/cloudy 24| 39 | 45/30) , 88 fair F 
11 | 40 | 43 | 34 | » 79 cloudy 25 | 39 | 46/35 |!  , 90 fair 4 
| | 
| | | | | | 
ul 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From February 25, to March 26, 1829, both inclusive. 
6 Lie i a, it tae) 818.1 4h old at 
End] OR | Os SN 8] 2d [Osi ws 24] 2 [24] epi, | 
Bias 33 e212 os >. lnols le 8 ‘ is S| 10002 
ofa) 8S | £8 Sos) = 2 EWE) sz (2a 
| oR | ao |e am) os \5 [= | = jA | it 
| aig | : 
25/2115) 8h 8\874 496% 96% |1013 2|1054 20 |2283/60 59 pm.| ; 64 65 pm. | ‘ 
26/211 ‘(e78 3\87% 63/964 |964 |101¢ 3/1053)20 ie © woe 64 58 pm. 
27/211 | 87g 4987 41964 |964 [101g g11053/20§ |——/58 55 pm.|-— 60 56 pm. r 
28 o114/87§ $863 §196§ 964 f101g 4[105320 |_——| 55 pm.|—— 55 57 pm. 
2/2114/878 #386% 3) 965 [101% 3/105 |20 |229 | j——| 55 52 pm. : 
3} eg 2 863 $963 lo6g 101% @/Shu /Shut}2293'41 44 pm r— 48 pm. ’ 
4|Hol. |———— — a es Eo ee 
5|Shut/874 65865 $195% l96 j101g ees, Ghee Shut| 44 pm.|—— 40 50 pm. : 
6} 863 g[ Shut Shut} 101% 4 — \47 48 pm. 954 | 52 53 pm. +s 
86g 3 101¢ dane: pam RID wothene pm.——| 53 55 pm. a 
9'— eg i188 |] 54 55 pm. ; 
10; —$| 863 §———— 101g 3] —- 47 48 pm.| | 56 53 pm. d 
11j—, 863 Te ae wee SR OPH peG 55 53 pm. Fy 
12|—— ‘86 {|——'——101§ {_ |__| 46 pm.|——] 54 55 pm. . 
13|— 864 74;— — 101g ———_ || 53 49 pe. 
14\—— 874 4;——— 1014 § 46 47 pm, 53 52 pm. 
16|—— 87g 4 101§ 4] —_ 48 46 pm.964 | 52 53 pm. 
ae 87% 7} 1018 an "en ee anes 52 53 pm. 
18; ——, ‘87g $1013 ——_—— 53 55 pm. 
19|——, e783 1018 a ee 3 
20|——, 874% 3\——|-— 1018 $—_—_ 48 pm. ay 53 54 pm. e 
21|—— 87§ 4—;—— 101g —— 48 pm.—) 53 54 jam. iS 
93 87) f————1014 ¢——_ ——|——|47 49 pm.| — 53 55 pm. ek 
24! 87$ 4|——__1013 2}—— |__| 54 55 pm. # 
25|H ol on ee aa : ig 
26} 873 4% [102 14} | 49 pm. | 57 56 pm. x 
Old South Sea Annuities, Feb. 26, 872 2 ilies South Sea Annuities, March 3, 863. ; 
8 4 ‘ 
J.J. ARNULL, Stuck Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, =x 
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late Ricuarpson, Gooptuck, and Co. ee 





3, B, NICHOLS AND SONy 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 





